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Chronicle and Comment 


We wish to call the attention of our 
readers, and above all those correspon- 
dents who found fault 
with our position in the 
matter of the Charles 
Dickens Stamp Fund, to 
article in this issue on 
“American Authors and British Pub- 
lishers.” It deals with matters of fact, 
and we think that reading it will con- 
vince a great number of persons who 
apparently need to be convinced that any 
over-effusive expression of penitence is 
quite unnecessary. A good deal that was 
written last year about American literary 
piracy and our material debt to the heirs 
of Dickens bordered on positive hys- 
teria. There was a kind of childish de- 
light manifested in the enormity of our 
newly discovered sin. We were ap- 
parently eager to confess ourselves miser- 
able offenders, and abjectly to profess 
our repentance. We overdid the thing— 
there is no question about that. And 
now that it is all over, would not it- be 
reasonable to consider the facts as they 
actually are? That course might lead to 
a little more serious appreciation of cer- 
tain really estimable American men-of- 
letters, and also help to re-establish our 
national self-respect. 

leat 


Matters 
of Fact 


Mr. Tassin’s 


While we have naturally had a great 
deal to say about Charles Dickens dur- 
ing the past year we can- 
not refrain from ex- 
pressing a few words of 
appreciation of two lit- 
tle volumes which have just come from 
the Riverside Press. These are Charles 


Edwin Percy 
Whipple 


Dickens, the Man and His Work, by 
Edwin Percy Whipple, with an introduc- 
tion by Arlo Bates. Regarded typo- 
graphically, the books are a delight to the 
hand and to the eye. Moreover, Mr. 
Bates’s Introduction is well worth read- 
ing in any form. E. P. Whipple was 
born at Gloucester, Massachusetts, in 
1819. At fifteen he began a business life 
as a clerk in a bank, but before he was 
twenty he was harbouring serious lit- 
erary aspirations, and reading exten- 
sively. In 1840, at a literary meeting of 
the Mercantile Library Association of 


EDWIN PERCY WHIPPLE 
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Boston, he delivered a satirical poem 
which won general approbation. Three 
years later his essay on Macaulay ap- 
peared in the Boston Miscellany. “It 
was at once evident,” says Mr. Bates, 
“that a fresh force had come into Ameri- 
can criticism, and the paper was hailed 
with enthusiasm.” From this time on he 
published in the North American Re- 


view, Graham's Magazine, The Chris- 


WILKIE COLLINS 


From “Vanity Fair,” February 3, 1872 


tian Examiner, and other magazines, a 


series of admirable articles, and these 
were gathered into two volumes in 1848 
and 1851. In connection with the first 
named of these, it may be remembered 
that Whittier said: “Whipple was one of 
the first to speak a good word for me in 
The North American Review.” 
— 

It was the period when lyceums and 
literary societies were amazingly popular 
all over the country, and Mr. Whipple 
early joined the ranks of the lecturers. 
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His field extended from St. Louis to 
Bangor; in New England were few 
towns of note where he did not speak; 
and the literary societies of Dartmouth, 
Brown, Ambherst, and other colleges 
gave him an enthusiastic hearing. His 
Literature of the Age of Elizabeth ap- 
peared in 1869, and Success and Its Con- 
ditions in 1872. For a year he was the 
literary editor of the Boston Globe, and 
in 1880 he edited, with James T. Fields, 
an Anthology called The Family Library 
of British Poetry. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson said of him: “He was an es- 
sential part of the literary life of Boston 
at a time when that city probably fur- 
nished a larger proportion of the literary 
life of the nation than it will ever sup- 
ply again.” At the Saturday Club, where 
his associates included Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Motley, 
Holmes, Whittier, Sumner, Prescott, 
Parkman, and Henry James the elder, 
he seems to have held his own in the 
brilliant company by his sound common 
sense, his wit and his genial temper. 
—_ 

In urging Mr. Whipple’s claims as a 
critic of the first rank, Arlo Bates em- 
phasises his originality, and the fearless- 
ness of his judgment. “One of the 
qualities which made his critical work 
effective was the pithy fashion in which 
he condensed the character into an epi- 
gram, as when he said of Leigh Hunt: 
‘Shakespeare, Spenser, Shelley, Cole- 
ridge, he dandles on his knee, paws them, 
and would fill their dear little mouths 
with sugared epithets of eulogy.’ Or 
these: ‘simplicity was the result of the 
complexities which entered into his 
(Jonathan Edwards’s) mind and char- 
acter.” ‘The self-pleased chuckle of 
Montaigne.’ ‘Hawthorne had spiritual 
insight, but did not penetrate to the 
sources of spiritual joy.” ‘John Adams’s 
moral impatience was such that he seems 
to fret as he thinks.” Then his well- 
known saying: ‘If Jonathan Edwards, 
turned romancer, had dramatised his 
sermon, Sinners in the Hand of an 
Angry God, he could not have written 
a more terrific story of guilt and retri- 
bution than The Scarlet Letter. Tren- 
chantly suggestive, too, is his remark on 
the alleged caricature of Dickens: ‘Such 
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82 WIMPOLE 
DIED, 


STREET, WHERE WILKIE COLLINS 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1889 


caricature as this is to character what 
epigram is to fact,—a mode of conveying 
truth more distinctly by suggesting it 
through a brilliant exaggeration.’ ” 
iasaeull 

There are signs of a considerable re- 
vival of interest of late in the books of 
Wilkie Collins, and we 
advise such of our read- 
ers as have the time to 
dip again into the pages 
of The Moonstone and The Woman in 
White. With the possible exception of 
Eugéne Sue’s The Mysteries of Paris, 
The Woman in White was unquestion- 
ably the most popular serial ever printed. 
On the publication day of the weekly in 
which the story was appearing in parts, 
the street in front of the office was 
thronged with people anxiously waiting 
for a new instalment of the adventures 
of Laura Fairleigh, Ann Catherick, the 
treacherous Baronet, and the diabolically 
fascinating Count Fosco. Mr. Arthur 
Compton-Rickett, in a recent article on 
Collins, calls The Moonstone “a master- 
piece of construction.” From the im- 
pressive opening scene, where the gem 
is shown in its splendid eastern setting, 
through all the mazes of the story, down 
to its final recapture by the Indians, 


The Return of 
Collins 
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there is not a scene which does not carry 
forward the tale, not a character that 
has not a part to play in the solution of 
the mystery. The parts fit into one an- 
other and correlate with all the neatness 
of those picture puzzles that are the de- 
spair and delight of childhood. No other 
English novelist can equal Collins in this 
respect. To find his peer we must turn 
to Gaboriau and Du Boisgobey. 
all 

This technical skill of Collins was 
recognised and admired by the brother 
craftsmen of his day. Dickens pro- 
fessed to find The Moonstone rather 
poor reading, yet Collins’s influence may 
be traced in all his later works from 
Bleak House to The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood. Indeed, Mr. Compton-Rickett 
finds in Our Mutual Friend not only the 
methods of Wilkie Collins, but also the 
little tricks of manner. Collins’s in- 
fluence may also be traced to two at least 
of Anthony Trollope’s novels, and there 
is the suggestion that Felix Holt and 
Desperate Remedies owe something to 
the author of The Woman in White. In 


a 
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common with at least two of his con- 
temporaries, Dickens and Reade, Col- 
lins’s conception of the novel was that 
of a written drama. In sheer descrip- 
tive power the two former were greatly 
superior, yet, of the three, Collins yielded 
least to the tendency to confuse mere 
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theatricalism with dramatic effect. The 
secret of Collins’s power lay not in mere 
description but in suggestion. He excites 
us not by what he tells us but what he 
does not tell us. The compelling inter- 
est which holds the reader of The 
Woman in White and The Moonstone 
is due less to the vivid description of 
dramatic incidents than to the artful 
suggestion of. some impending fate. 


BARRETT BROWNING 


Robert Widemann Barrett Browning, 
who died at Asolo, Italy, July eighth, 
deserves just a little 
more attention than the 
usual son of a dis- 
tinguished father and 
mother whose own achievement has been 


Barrett 
Browning 


CASA GUIDI, 
WAS BORN, 


BROW NING 


FLORENCE, 
AND 


BARRETT DIED 


His life as a child 


nothing astonishing. 
was so closely linked to the reminis- 


cences of the Brownings in Italy. Visi- 
tors to the Casa Guidi, Florence, seldom 
failed to mention the ethereal-looking 
child. Bayard Taylor wrote: “Their 
child, a blue-eyed, golden-haired boy of 
two years old, stammered Italian sen- 
tences only; he knew nothing yet of his 
native tongue. He has since exhibited 
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a remarkable genius for music and 
drawing, a fortunate circumstance, for 
inherited genius is always fresher and 
more vigorous when it seeks a new form 
of expression.” Mrs. Browning herself 
wrote to Leigh Hunt: “You are aware 
that that child, I am more proud of than 
twenty Auroras, even after Leigh Hunt 
has praised them. He is eight years old, 
but reads English, Italian, French, Ger- 
man, and plays the piano—then is the 
sweetest child.” Barrett Browning 


period of Nietzsche’s life, which was 
neglected in the larger work and is little 
known. The public is familiar with the 
solitary Nietzsche of later years, but not 
with the young and_ enthusiastic 
Nietzsche, who in the early 70’s dis- 
tinguished himself as a university pro- 
fessor and as an essayist and lecturer. 
The first volume covers the period from 
1844 to 1876. It is written in the ador- 
ing spirit of a devoted relative and a dis- 
ciple. The author’s excuse for this is 


THE “FRANCONIA” STUDENT CORPS IN BONN UNIVERSITY, 1865 
(Nietzsche in the middle, leaning on his hand) 


adopted art as his profession, studying 

in Antwerp and at the Royal Academy. 

His achievement was by no means great. 
alae 


Frau Forster-Nietzsche, the author of 
the large biography in three volumes, has 
published simultaneously 
in German and English 
a new biography of her 
brother, in an abridged 
form which will fill two volumes, of 
which one volume has already appeared, 
translated by Anthony M. Ludovici. It 
is written with the double purpose of 
supplying a work that should be more 
accessible to the general reader than her 
previous voluminous biography, and that 
should bring out especially the earlier 


The New Life 
of Nietzsche 


that she was unacquainted with any 
facts concerning her brother that did not 
redound to his credit. She says she ap- 
proached his lifelong friend, Baron von 
Gersdorff, on this subject, asking him 
if he could not tell her anything unfa- 
vourable concerning her brother, for in 
her picture there was too little shade. 
Gersdorff replied: 


“T can remember nothing; he was all light. 
It was we, his friends, who did not under- 
stand him, who contributed the shade to his 
life.”’ 


Frau F6rster-Nietzsche thinks this em- 
phasis on the early life of the philoso- 
pher important as bringing out the chief 
problem of his career. 








—« 
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For it is a problem that Friedrich Nietzsche, 
who denied our present moral values, or at 
least traced them to sources absolutely unsus- 
pected hitherto—this Transvaluer of all Values 
—should himself have fulfilled all the loftiest 
and most subtle demands made by the morality 
now preached among us. And he did not do 
this because of any moral imperative, but 
from a perfectly cheerful inability to act other- 
wise. I leave it to others to solve this problem. 


The picture indeed is that of a correct 
and, in some respects, rather priggish 
child, as may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing incident: 

One day, just as school was over, there was 
1 heavy downpour of rain, and we looked out 
along the Priestergasse for our Fritz. All the 
boys were running like mad to their homes. 
\t last little Fritz also appeared, walking 
slowly along, with his cap covering his slate 
and his little handkerchief spread over the 
whole. Mamma waved and called out to him 
when he was some way off: “Run, child, run"’ 
The sheets of rain prevented us catching his 
reply. When our mother remonstrated with 
him for coming home soaked to the skin, he 

= 


replied seriously: “But, mamma, in the rules 


of the school it is written: ‘On leaving school, 
boys are forbidden to jump and run about in 
the street, but must walk quietly and deco- 
rously to their -homes.’ ” 

te 


The bicentenary of the birth of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau was the occasion of a 
ESSE debate in the French 
ieee Wiatiaiend Chamber that seems 
ean very strange to a reader 

of current American 
political discussion. It turned on Rous- 
seau’s philosophic ideas. Fancy a debate 
in the American Congress or the British 
Parliament that turned on a question of 
political philosophy! The question be- 
fore the Chamber was whether it should 
participate in the celebration—appro- 


priate the public money to the glorifica- 
tion of Rousseau. M. Maurice Barrés, the 
Academician, protested, as a champion of 
the old order, against stamping with the 
approval of the state a body of doctrines 





ELIZABETH NIETZSCHE (FRAU_ FORSTER- 
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THE ROUSSEAU BICENTENARY—JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 


that tended logically to the state’s de- 
struction. That sort of intellectual in- 
consistency would not trouble an Ameri- 
can or English public man in the least. 
Neither in this country nor in England 
are politics concerned with the ultimate 
destination of ideas. They are concerned 
wholly with the conflict of itmmediate in- 
terests. But those astonishing French- 
men actually believe in the practical 
work-a-day importance of mere ideas. 
If they are irreligious they wish to de- 
stroy religion. If they are religious, 
they refuse to make room in their hearts 
for an irreligious philosophy. Hence M. 
Maurice Barrés 4d propos of the Rous- 
seau monument. 

At the hour in which we are, have you 
really the idea that it is useful and fruitful 





to exalt solemnly in the name of the state the 
man who invented the detestable paradox that 
puts society outside of nature and stirs the 
individual against society in the name of 
nature? It is not at the moment when you 
strike down like dogs those who rise against 
society, saying it is unjust and evil, and de- 
clare war to the death against it, that we 
ought to glorify the man claimed justly as 
theirs by all theorists of anarchy. Nothing 
stands between Kropotkin and Jean Grave 
and Rousseau—and neither Kropotkin nor 
Jean Grave can intellectually refuse to own 
as theirs Garnier and Bonnot. . . . Gentlemen, 
I have the right to say that for men of 
government, the glorification of Rousseau’s 
principles is a demonstration with no deep 
underlying truth. Is it a mechanical gesture, 
some old band air which you are going to 





BIRTHPLACE OF ROUSSEAU AT GENEVA 


THE HERMITAGE OF ROUSSEAU AT MONTMORENCY 
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AND VOLTAIRE 


two philosophers. 
Design of 


ROUSSEAU 
Animated discussion between the 
Voltaire resorts to vigorous argument. 
the end of the eighteenth century. 
play without stopping to examine its meaning? 
Or, worse yet, have yon put to yourselves 
the objections which I raise, but dare not 
refuse such homage to one catalogued among 
the saints of the Revolution? 


The government’s spokesman was that 
frank and eloquent defender of anti- 


clericalism, M. Viviani, whose exultant 
exclamations at the godlessness of the 
Republic so delighted the Chamber in 
1906, that they voted to have them posted 
up in all the communes of France. At 
that time he had said among other 
things : 

We have torn from the péople’s soul all 
belief in another life. . With magnificent 
gesture we have quenched in the sky those 
lights which none shall again kindle. Do you 
think our work is over? It begins. 

ES 


In reply to M. Barrés, M. Viviani de- 
clared that the government in honouring 
Rousseau was not necessarily applaud- 
ing all his ideas. Surely there was 
enough in both his literary and his philo- 
sophical work to justify the government’s 
demonstration. Frenchmen of radical 
tendencies admired Bossuet despite “his 
abominable eulogy of the Revocation of 


577 


the Edict of Nantes,” and admired Cha- 
teaubriand despite his hostility to liberal 
ideas. 


Really, we ask why you, on your side, cannot 
do the same for Rousseau? 
cial 


Despite the deserved contempt into 
which the Max Nordau theories of lit- 
erature have long since 
fallen, American medical 
men are still busily en- 
gaged in Sunday supple- 
ments proving the insanity of exceptional 
persons with whom they disagree and 
the morbid origin of any book that they 
do not understand. One of them has 
recently tried to reduce literary criticism 
to terms of bacteriology, tracing the 
hopeful passages in Stevenson to tu- 
berculous bacilli, the invective of Carlyle 
and the pessimism of Nietzsche to cer- 
tain bacilli in the colon, and arguing in 
general that men wrote as they did not 
in spite of their diseases but on account 
of them. If he finds anything that he 
dislikes in their writings he attributes it 
to some disease. By this naive method 
one can damn one’s enemies under the 
guise of charity and with an appearance 


Pathology of 
the Unusual 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU AND THE PAVILION AT 
ERMENNONVILLE. DRAWN BY F. MAYER IN 
JUNE, 1778 
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of scientific precision. Unfortunately, 
it has been a little overdone and the pub- 
lic has become suspicious. Some months 
ago, for example, an ardent anti-Roose- 
velt alienist swore by all the laws of 
psychopathy, psychiatry, psychotherapy, 
neurology, empirical psychology or 
whatever it was, that if ever there was 
a paranoiac it was Colonel Roosevelt, 
and he dared him to come to his clinic 
and prove himself sane. He knew well 
enough that if he could once get Colonel 
Roosevelt at his clinic he would so diag- 
nose the deviltry in him that no stand- 
pat Republican alienist would advise his 
being at large. Roosevelt is fond of 
crowds—ochlophilism; drinks too much 
milk—galaktomania; attacks wild ani- 
mals—theriomachy; talks too freely— 
hyperlalagy ; and writes too many letters 
—epistolorrhea. Where others would 
simply swear at a man, the alienist lets 


drive at him with Greek derivatives. 
ee 


In like manner this latest medico-lit- 
erary theory disposes of authors who 
happen to be unusual— 


Carlyle and, I believe, Rousseau suffered 
from a superabundance of colon bacilli in 
their systems. To this may be traced Carlyle’s 
pessimistic philosophy and Rousseau’s impa- 
tience and dissatisfaction with human con- 
ditions. 

F . I never think of Schopenhauer as a 
philosopher, but merely as a man who was 
simply suffering from the colon bacillus. 
Nietzsche belonged to the same _ group. 
Whether Ibsen did or not I don’t want to say 
until I have studied his life more carefully. 
The civilised world at the end of the nine- 
teenth century was flooded with pessimistic 
literature. I’m frank to say that my bacterio- 
literary theory has always kept me from tak- 
ing this pessimjstic literature very seriously. 


Among others known to have done re- 
markable work under the stimulus of dis- 
ease germs are mentioned Byron, De 
Maupassant, General Grant, Cecil 
Rhodes, Edgar Allan Poe, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, Tosti, Wagner, and Liszt. 

etal 


True Britons were greatly shocked, 
if we may trust their 
weekly paragraphers, by 
the goings-on at our re- 
cent political conventions 
Ought these grave councils of the nation 


Wounded 
Dignity 
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to be robbed of their seriousness and dig- 
nity by horseplay and the dance? To 
English readers, they said, it seemed al- 
most incredible that delegates to a politi- 
cal convention should burst into song or 
Turkey trots or shout in chorus for 
thirty minutes or collide with one an- 
other or shake their fists at chairmen’s 
noses. The British weekly paragrapher 
announced in his well-considered way 
that he did not hesitate to say, though it 
grieved him sorely to wound the feel- 
ings of the United States, that such acts 
as these were not to be regarded as the 
acts of perfect gentlemen. Painful 
though the duty was, he nevertheless felt 
constrained to remind America that in 
national assemblages of the first impor- 
tance concerned with so grave an issue 
as the choice of a candidate for the high- 
est office in the land it was essential that 
a certain standard of dignity should be 
upheld. He would venture to add, and 
so forth, and so forth. All who are fa- 
miliar with the habits of British weekly 
journalism will readily see these impor- 
tant sentiments repeating themselves and 
expanding all through one column and 
half-way down the next, filling exactly 
the space between the article on “The 
German Menace” and the article on 
“Tree Toads in Derbyshire.” Not one 
word have we to say to this, all of which 
is as sound and true as a perfectly 
healthy slumber. We merely add the fol- 
lowing summary of British political 
events that took place at about the same 
time that the above comments were 
printed. 

June 25. A Socialist member hurls 
himself at the Treasury bench and shakes 
his fist in the faces of Mr. Asquith and 
the other ministers. 

June 26. A woman flings herself upon 
Mr. McKenna, the Home Secretary, 
while with the royal party and tries to 
tear him to pieces—fortunately in vain. 

June 28. Window-smashing by ladies 
reported to be general throughout the 
British Isles. Woman springs upon Mr. 
Asquith at a reception and seizing him by 
the coat collar shakes him into inarticu- 
late helplessness until she is thrown by 
two men down the stairs. 

Renna 


There is no reason for regarding these 
three stirring events as at all exceptional. 
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Probably any other week would be much 
the same. It is not worth while to cable 
to this country every ‘time Mr. Asquith 
is shaken or Mr. Churchill has his high 
hat smashed upon his head. Probably 
such items are published only when other 
news runs short. It is safe to assume, 
therefore, that these and kindred inci- 
dents are merely matters of British po- 
litical routine. 


Attacks on Mr, Churchill, by the way, 
range all the way from the bold femi- 
nine dash at his high hat 
to the covert thrust at 
his reputation through 
the medium of eighteenth 
century political verse reeking with clas- 
sical allusion. Blackwood’s for Feb- 
ruary contained a lampoon on Mr. 
Churchill, so deep, so classically worded, 
that the editor did not in the least know 
who or what was meant till Mr. Churchill 
sued him for libel. It was entitled a 
“Lost Letter from Ancient Rome,” and 
purported to be a letter from Cicero to 
Atticus, which the translator had thrown 
into the form of Swift’s metrical Epis- 
tles. In it occurs the following passage: 


A Laborious 
Libel 


Clodius by nature is no slug 

Like Pompey: dagger, dungeon, drug, 
All urge him on his wild career: 

He craves excitement, far or near. 
Behold him, just from school released, 
Playing at soldiers in the East! 

From discipline he seeks relief 

In mutiny against his chief. 

More fond of warlike words than blows, 
When captured by our Asian foes, 
How cleverly he homeward stole, 

And broke his prison and parole! 


The last three lines reviving the old and 
frequently disproved story that Mr. 
Churchill broke his parole when he es- 
caped from his Boer captors at the time 
of the South African war were held by 
the court to constitute a libel. Mr. 
Churchill repeated the true story of his 
escape and the defendants were unable 
to bring in the slightest evidence for 
their version. The poem ran to several 
pages and was most elaborately con- 
trived, bristling with references to Roman 
politics and fortified with footnotes cit- 
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ing passages from the Roman historians 
as authority for its details. The writer 


must have toiled for a month on this 
pedantic and wearisome ambuscade for 
his political enemy. Unfortunately, from 
the reader’s point of view, Mr. Churchill 
sued only for nominal damages, 


Just as there is an English Winston 
Churchill and an American Winston 
Churchill, there is an 
English Robert Bridges 
and an American Robert 
Bridges. A little time 
ago when the news came that Oxford 
University was about to bestow distin- 
guished honours on Henry James and 
Robert Bridges, many American readers 
thought that the latter meant the gentle- 
man who has written so genially under 
the pseudonym of “Droch.”* As a mat- 
ter of fact, the English Robert Bridges 
is many years older than the American. 
He is a distinguished physician, and his 
publications include numerous plays, 
poems, and essays. 


The Two 
Bridges 


A propos of the popularity of the 
American novel in England, about which 
Gertrude Atherton wrote 
at length in the Boox- 
MAN two years ago last 
summer, it is interesting 
to note that the four books selected by 
one of the most discriminating of Eng- 
lish publishers to begin a new series of 
reprints are Hall Caine’s The Bondsman, 
The Ebb Tide, by Stevenson and Lloyd 
Osborne, The Call of the Wild, by Jack 
London, and Soldiers of Fortune, by 
Richard Harding Davis. 


American 
Books in 
England 


A publisher’s announcement informs 
us that Robert Hichens, spending last 
year in Italy, found it ex- 
pedient to travel “incog.” 
Such is the fierce, white 
light that beats about the 
throne of successful authorship. The 
report does not say whether Mr. Hichens, 
trying to escape his fame, sought ob- 
scurity by registering at hotels as “Baron 
Felix,” or “the Earl of Grosvenor.” 


The Fierce 
White Light 



























































There is always an interest as to who 
is the most prolific writer of the moment. 

Mr. Clement K. Shorter 
The Most Pro- in his literary letter to 
lific Writer the London Sphere of 

June 22d puts forward 
as his candidate Mr. Maurice Baring. 
Here are a few of Mr. Baring’s recent 
books* Landmarks in Russian Literature, 
Diminutive Dramas, Dead Letters, Pros- 
erpine: A Masque; Disideria: a Play, 
and The Collected Poems of Maurice 


Baring. 
ll 


“One of the funniest stories told about 
her—Miss Carolyn Wells—is that by one 
of her numerous pub- 

A Very lishers, who asked her 
Old Friend ‘Why do you always send 
your book manuscripts 

in a five-pound candy box?’ To which 
she replied: ‘When I feel that I am go- 
ing to write a book I always buy a five- 
pound box of candy and a pint of ink, 
and then I begin to write, and when the 
candy is all gone and the ink all used up 
I know that the book is long enough.’ ” 
The first time that we read this story 
we considered it a very good one. That 
was many years ago. Since then we have 
met it in various disguises, but it is al- 
ways the same old story. We respect- 
fully suggest to Miss Wells that it has 
now reached a venerable old age, and is 
entitled to a well-earned rest from fur- 


ther earthly labours. 
lati 





Lord Byron is an interesting figure in 
The Diary of Frances Lady Shelley, a 
book which has been re- 
ceiving a good deal of 
apparently well-deserved 
attention from discrimi- 
nating readers both in England and in 
this country. Lady Shelley first met the 
poet at the home of Colonel Leigh, the 
husband of Byron’s sister. 

Mrs. Leigh told me that he spent most of 
the night writing a poem, which was to be 
called “The Corsair.” As he did not leave 
his room until after midday, our intercourse 
was restricted. He is decidedly handsome, 
and can be very agreeable. He seems to be 
easily put out by trifles, and, at times, looks 
terribly savage. He was very patient with 
Mrs. Leigh’s children, who were not in the 
least in awe of him. He bore their distract- 


Byron and 
Wellington 
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ing intrusions into his room with imper- 
turbable good humour. Mrs. Leigh has evi- 
dently great moral influence over her brother, 
who listens to her occasional admonitions with 
a sort of playful acquiescence. But I doubt 
the permanence of their effect upon his way- 
ward nature. Her manner toward him is 
decidedly maternal; it is as though she were 
reproving a thoughtless child. 
a 


Later, at Mrs. Leigh’s request} Lady 
Shelley accompanied her to Piccadilly 
Terrace to call on Lady Byron. On the 
way Mrs. Leigh spoke a good deal about 
her brother, to whose faults she was by 
no means insensible, and expressed the 
hope that a good wife would be his sal- 
vation. He had been much run after 
and spoiled by women. As the visitors 
were about to be ushered into the draw- 
ing-room the door suddenly opened, and 
Lord Byron stood before them. Lady 
Shelley was, for the moment, taken 
aback by his sudden appearance; but 
contrived to utter a few words, by way 
of congratulation. The poet did not 
seem to think that the matter was 
adapted to good wishes; and looked as 
though he resented the intrusion. He 
received the congratulations coldly, and 
the expression on his face was almost 
demoniacal. Lady Byron, on the other 
hand, received them courteously, but 
Lady Shelley felt at once that she was 
not the sort of woman with whom she 
ever could be intimate. But Mrs. Leigh 
seemed to be fond of her, at all events 
grateful to her for taking the responsi- 
bility which such a marriage entailed. 

Ra tanall 


There long existed a close friendship 
between Lady Shelley and the great 
Duke of Wellington. Immediately after 
the news of Waterloo had been received 
in England the Shelleys journeyed to 
Paris. The Duke came to call upon 
them at once, a visit which Lady Shelley 
describes with a kind of ecstasy. For in 
those days Wellington, in London, was 
treated almost as a sovereign prince. 
His conversation conferred distinction. 
His wish was law. Talking to his hosts 
of the great battle, he said that nothing 
but the peculiar protection of Providence 
could have saved him on the field. “The 
finger of God was upon me,” was the 
way he expressed it. He said that at 
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one time he was galloping alone in the 
rear of the British line, having dis- 
patched all aides-de-camp on errands, 
when suddenly the Belgians opened fire 
upon him. Without drawing rein he 
sent off a Sardinian officer who hap- 
pened to be near him. “Tell them,” said 
the Duke, “that I am the Commander in 
Chief.” This had, of course, the desired 
effect. On the day before the battle, 
the Duke rode to the Prussian headquar- 
ters to find out whether he could depend 
upon Blucher’s co-operation. It was 
agreed between them that night, that al- 
though the Prussians were, for the mo- 
ment, completely disorganised, yet, if 
Wellington were attacked on the follow- 
ing day, the Prussians would come to his 
support with all speed. If, on the other 
hand, Wellington was not attacked, then 
the Prussians and the British were to 
make a joint attack on the French on 
June nineteenth. This is a-point about 
which there has always been consider- 
able controversy. 
ase 

One topic on which a great deal of fu- 
tile argument is expended is the reason 
why certain successful 
English novelists of the 
younger generation find 
favour in America so 
much sooner than others. Mr. William 
J. Locke, for instance, waited for ten 


W. B. Maxwell 


years before, with the advent of The 
Beloved Vagabond, we awoke to the 
fact that he was a personality. Arnold 
Bennett and Leonard Merrick have had 
analogous experiences, differing only in 
degree. William De Morgan and John 
Galsworthy, on the other hand, gained 
a hearing simultaneously in both coun- 
tries; while others again are still wait- 
ing for recognition,—and conspicuous in 
the latter group is Mr. W. B. Maxwell, 
author of Jn Cotton Wool. Mr. Max- 
well is recognised in England as one of 
the few substantially successful writers 
of fiction. His stories are sought after 
for serial purposes ; and each new volume 
is expected to average a sale of from 
twenty to thirty thousand in its first 
season. His latest story, /n Cotton 
Wool, was reprinted no less than four 
times within two months of publication, 
and is already being talked of by the re- 
viewers as the big book of the season. Yet 
in America, up to the present moment, 
he has had little more than a succes d’es- 
time,—cordial notices, personal letters 
from a few of our more discriminating 
writers, requests from a few magazines 
for short stories and special articles. But 
to the general reading public his name 
means even less than that of Locke prior 
to The Morals of Marcus, or Hichens 
up to the advent of The Garden of 
Allah. 
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A friend of long experience in the 
world of books and almost equally fa- 
miliar with conditions prevailing on both 
sides of the Atlantic, advanced a rather 
ingenious theory to account for Ameri- 
can indifference toward the group of 
writers who, at the present moment, are 
being taken very seriously in their own 
country,—and in this connection the 
names were mentioned, among others, of 
Maxwell, Bennett, and H. G. Wells, in 
his later manner. The theory as set 


/, B. MAXWELL 


forth was this: that this younger group 
had in common the tendency to take for 
their leading characters people who, in 
their circumstances or in_ themselves, 
sometimes in both, are exceptional rather 
than average people. You begin by 
identifying yourself with the hero or 
heroine; and then, little by little, as the 
story progresses, the special traits of 
character, and the unusual conditions of 
environment, emphasise more and more 
the distance that separates you from 
them. And because this type of novel 
is in a measure unusual, America is a 
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little slow in accepting it: Jn Cotton 
Wool serves admirably as an example of 
the type. We all of us can call to mind 
one or two Cofton Wool men in our own 
circle of acquaintance; men who drift 
through life, with nobody to think of 
save themselves; men with no settled 
business, but with an assured income, 
just large enough to allow them te alter- 
nate between London and New York, 
Palm Beach and the Riviera. We may 
even recognise ourselves, in a vague way, 
in those opening chapters of Jn Cotton 
lV ool,—for who is there who has not, at 
some time, chosen the line of least re- 
sistance, and fooled himself into think- 
ing that he was making a sacrifice by do- 
ing so? But very soon Mr. Maxwell 
begins to develop the personality of 
Lenny Calcroft in swift, sure lines, and 
we see that he is giving us, not an aver- 
age case of self-indulgence, but the ex- 
treme, relentless tragedy of a strong 
man’s slow disintegration through con- 
stant pampering of the flesh, until he 
ends, a neurotic wreck, in the insane 
ward of a private asylum. Undoubtedly, 


a pleasanter story could have been built 


on the same theme, carried to a less ex- 
treme point. But it is equally true that 
Mr. Maxwell’s method stays longer in 
the memory. 

—_— 

Oddly enough, Mr. Maxwell himself 
is in private life surrounded with many 
of the comfortable conditions of his own 
Cotton Wool hero; he has an indepen- 
dent income; he has a_ semi-invalid 
mother, known to three generations of 
novel readers as Miss Braddon, who is 
never quite happy if he is long away; 
but, unlike Lenny Calcroft, he is mar- 
ried and happy in the multifold interests 
of his family and his profession. Why 
it is that his mind persists in running 
upon sombre themes, is a question which 
he often asks himself. It is told of him 
that in private conversation he has often 
debated the reason of this tendency; he 
is not morbid, he argues, he has, on the 
contrary, every reason to be satisfied 
with life; and yet, beyond a certain 
point, his stories tend to move onward 
and downward, at an accelerating rate 
toward an inevitable tragedy. There is, 
however, nothing approaching sameness 
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in Mr. Maxwell’s stories. In plot and in 
setting they exhibit a wide diversity of 
interests, a knowledge of life in many 
phases. The Ragged Messenger con- 
cerns itself, more or less directly, with 
certain phases of religious belief. Viv- 
ian and Mrs. Thompson dealt with the 
life of the shop. In The Guarded Flame 
and The Rest Cure the central interest 
is pathological, a study of nervous dis- 
ease. In Hill Rest the plot turns upon 
speculative building. In Seymour Charl- 
ton and in Cotton Wool we have two 
different aspects of the harm which lurks 
in money. Yet, in the words of a re- 
cent English reviewer, who had been 
commenting on Mr. Maxwell’s versa- 
tility, “it would not be right to say that 
he ‘gets his case up.’ He happens to be 
fascinated by many different sides of 
life. He studies them for pleasure; then 
the results of his quiet, leisurely ob- 
servation come in handy for his books. 
If his subjects were ‘mugged up’ in a 
hurry, for a special purpose, he would be 
caught tripping, as lawyers are. He 
never is. He would, by the way, have 
made a good figure as a lawyer. His 
grave, clean-shaven, thoughtfully-lined 
face, over which there flits constantly the 
pleasantest of smiles, would look well 
under a wig. His logical, orderly mind 
is capable of marshalling vividly a series 
of complicated facts, of linking together 
circumstances with deadly precision.” 


It was in the last few years of the 
nineteenth century that the Ghetto began 
to figure in American 
literature. Abraham Ca- 
han was the pioneer in 
the field with Yekl. Then 
came Morris Rosenfeld, who, while 
working in a sweatshop in-an East Side 
New York street, composed the pathetic 
poems which were incorporated in Songs 
from the Ghetto. Some years elapsed be- 
fore the first work of Bruno Lessing 
and James Oppenheim appeared. The 
latest comer in the field is Ezra Brudno, 
the author of One of Us. Mr. Brudno 
is Assistant District Attorney in Cleve- 
land. He was born in Lithuania, where 
his grandfather, hale and hearty at 
ninety-five, is still living and spending 


The Ghetto in 
Literature 
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his last days in studying and reading. 
His father, who was quite wealthy in 
Lithuania, was forced to leave his native 
place about forty years ago for political 
reasons and emigrated with his family to 
Cleveland, Ohio, where Ezra Brudno, his 
talented son, has achieved distinction 


both in law and literature. 
ae 


Three editions of The Promised Land, 
by Mary Antin, have been called for in 
less than three months, 

“The Promised making a total of over 
Land” eleven thousand copies. 
The author finds herself 


embarrassed by the prominence into 


EZRA BRUDNO 


which her book has brought her. “If I 
were to answer all the questions that have 
been addressed to me since the publica- 
tion of The Promised Land,” she says, 
“T should fill a volume twice as thick as 
the one which provoked them. ‘How did 
you come to write your book?’ is a lead- 
ing question. The answer is that in the 
fulness of time it wrote itself. I seldom 
meet anybody who is willing to believe 





MARY ANTIN IN EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S LIBRARY 


this statement, but I can only go on re- 


peating it, since it is the truth. I had no 
plan when I began. One day I found 
myself thinking of the time I went to 
school in Polotzk, and I wrote about that. 
Another day I kept seeing the little girls 
I used to play with, and I put them in. 
Then it was the market-place that 
haunted me, or the Dvina gurgled in my 
ears all night, or there came into my 
mind a tale the women used to tell while 
picking feathers of a winter evening. [ 
put these things down just as they came, 
and so grew the book. When it came to 
putting these fragments together, I found 
that they fitted wonderfully well, consid- 
ering their haphazard origin. A little re- 
arrangement of the loose sheets, an intro- 
ductory sentence here, a connecting 
phrase there, and the story fell into 
chapters that named themselves. I never 
knew what I was going to do till it was 
done. The only part of the book that 
was done consciously, with the sense that 
such and such matters ought to be in- 
cluded, were the first four chapters. 


These were written last of all, when I 
had exhausted my unprompted reminis- 
cences. It is the only part of the book 
that I worked over. The rest, especially 
the American chapters, I dipped up from 
the bottom of my inkwell.” 


There seems to be no abatement in the 
production of books about the ill-fated 
Titanic and the lessons 
that are to be learned 
from the disaster of last 
April. Last month we 
referred to the book by Mr. Lawrence 
Beeseley. Another work on the same 
subject has just come from the pen of 
Mr. Filson Young, the exceedingly tal- 
ented author of The Sands of Pleasure. 
Again there is An Unsinkable Titanic, 
which is the work of J. Bernard Walker. 
This last named book has an interest in 
the fact that the author is the editor of 
the Scientific American. Mr. Walker 
was a civil engineer by profession, and 
entered the field of journalism as the re- 


More of the 
“Titanic” 
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J. BERNARD WALKER 


sult of frequent contributions to technical 
magazines written in leisure hours. He 
has been the editor of the Scientific 
American for the past seventeen years, 
during which most of the more impor- 
tant engineering articles appearing in the 
publication have been written by him. 
He has made a special study of naval 
affairs, and is a firm believer in the con- 
trolling influence of sea power in shaping 
national destinies. His writings on the 
navy and the merchant marine date from 
“a special edition of the Scientific Ameri- 


can on the Navy brought out during the 
Spanish American War.” - Nearly half 
a million copies of that edition were sold. 
The present book on the Titanic is due 
to the widespread interest aroused by his 
articles explaining the causes which led 
to the loss of the ship. Many persons 
we think will be surprised to learn from 
Mr. Walker’s book that the Great Eas- 
tern, possibly the most lamentable fail- 
ure in the history of ship construction, 
was nevertheless the safest big ship ever 
built. 
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MARY AUSTIN 


“T shall never write another book deal- 
ing with the West—that is, with the 
primitive life of the 
West,” said Mary Aus- 
tin the other day when 
discussing her new work 
with a friend. “I feel that the West was 
generous to me in material, and I do not 
mean to say that the primitive life of the 
desert has ceased to interest me, but 
merely that I have written as much 
about it as I care to. Others will find 
material in the far West no doubt, for 
although the rough life of the mining 
camps and the cattle ranches is already 
tinged with civilisation in almost every 
locality there still remains enough that 
is picturesque to furnish a library full 
of books.” Mrs. Austin went on to ex- 
plain that she feels that she has found 
her field in the more complicated life of 
the cities. Following her book of essays, 
Christ in Italy, is A Woman of Genius— 
described as a novel of temperament 
rather than one ef locality, which is to 
be issued this month. In the words of 


Mary 
Austin 


the author, A Woman of Genius is “the 
story of the struggle between a genius 
for tragic acting and the daughter of a 
County Clerk, with the social ideal of 
Taylorville, Ohianna, for the villain.” 


Davidée Birot is the sixth novel by 
René Bazin to be published in this coun- 
try. M. Bazin has been 
in the United States as 
one of the French Com- 
mission to the Cham- 
plain Tercentenary. He is one of the 
very few French writers whose works 
are brought out in this country at the 
same time that they appear in France. 
Davidée Birot is described as a love 
story of a young French girl who be- 
comes a school-teacher in a little town in 
Ardésie through an intense desire to be 
of service. This book deals with the so- 
cial problems introduced by the promi- 
nence of labour unions. Its plot largely 
depends upon a strike of miners who 
throng the town in Ardésie, where 
Davidée’s school is. M. Bazin was born 
in Angers in 1853. He was a delicate 
boy and spent most of his early vears on 
an Angevin farm. As he grew up he 
studied and practised law at Angers and 
for many years held a professorship of 
criminal law in the university there. His 
natural inclinations were literary and he 
was driven toward novel writing by his 
intense feeling that the run of French 
novels misrepresented the French peo- 
ple, partly through their concentration on 
the life of Paris. He set himself to re- 
veal the nature of the people of the 
French provinces,—a section of French 
life which he felt had been strangely 
neglected. He aimed to show France and 
the world that his people had depth and 
simplicity of nature, and were at root an 
intensely moral people. Partly because 
of this some of his earlier novels turned 
mainly on religious questions,—and since 
he was a Catholic, a large section of his 
American public has been Catholic. He 
has set forth his literary creed in these 
words: “Our novelists, by occupying 
themselves with this unrepresentative 
part too exclusively, have created and 
spread a conception of our country which 


René 
Bazin 
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is not only inadequate, but is also essen- 


tially false. If I have held myself reso- 
lutely aloof from the society novel, which 
[ might have done, perhaps, as well as 
another, it is because I desire to portray 
sweetness, purity and beauty of French 
family life, and not to perpetuate a gross 
libel upon it. “I am also anxious to dis- 
pel the illusion that the French are a god- 
less people. If I make a great deal of 
religion in my novels it is because re- 
ligion plays an important role in our 
life.” 


AND COMMENT 


BAZIN 


True to the spirit shown in her novels, 
Gene Stratton-Porter spends her whole 
life close to her trees, 
birds and moths. Mrs. 
Porter’s home is at Ge- 
neva, Indiana, which is 
on the edge of the great Limberlost 
Swamp, of which she has written in 
Freckles, The Harvester, and A Girl of 
the Limberlost. She spends as much of 
her time as she can take from her writ- 
ing wandering in the woods making more 
furred and feathered friends and getting 


Gene Stratton- 
Porter 
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GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


better acquainted with the ones she al- 


ready has made. Mrs. Porter rarely 
visits the big cities. Mrs. Porter was 
born close to the Limberlost swamp and 
learned to love nature from her father. 
All of her early work was purely nature 
writing, illustrated by her own photo- 
graphs, but her greatest popularity came 
with her novels. In one of the few in- 
terviews that she has given she said, 
“The only way to love nature is to live 
close to it until you have learned its path- 
less travel, growth and inhabitants as you 
know the fields. You must begin at the 
gate and find your way slowly, else you 
will not hear the great secret and see the 
compelling vision. How many people 
know anything about moths? There are 


trees you never before have seen, flowers 
and vines the botanists fail to mention, 
and such music as your ears cannot hear 
elsewhere.” From the time that Mrs. 
Porter made her close acquaintance with 
the woods she has always considered the 
moths the very essence of midsummer— 
the crown of the season’s beauty. In 
A Girl of the Limberlost she shows this 
where one of the characters asks the 
teacher: “Come on, Miss Teacher, what 
is the boiled-down, double-destilled es- 
sence of June? Give it to us strong.” 
The author makes the heroine reply, “The 
birth of these big moths.” “You'll do,” 
is the answer, “June is June, not because 
it has bloom, birds, fruit, or flower ex- 
clusive to it alone. It’s half May and 
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half July in all of them, But as I figure 
it, it’s just June when it comes to these 
great velvet-winged night moths which 
sweep its moonlit skies, consummating 
their scheme of creation and dropping 
like a bloomed out flower.” 

iat 


A good many persons will no doubt 
be surprised to see in The Sign at Six 
a detective story from 
the. pen of Stewart Ed- 
ward White. As a mat- 
ter of fact Mr. White 
has long been keenly interested in this 
kind of fiction and possesses a sound 
knowledge of his Gaboriau and his 
Doyle. Several years ago, in collabora- 
tion with Samuel Hopkins Adams, he 
wrote The Mystery, a gruesome and baf- 
fling story of the sea. This does not in 
the least imply that Mr. White has for- 
saken the field that he has made so de- 
cidedly his own. The Last Frontier, a 
book which is the result of his hunting 
trip in Africa a year or so ago, is an- 
nounced for publication this autumn. In 
this work he has undertaken to answer 
the simplest questions. How does Africa 
look? What is it nearest like—Arizona? 
Surray? Upper New York? Canada? 
Mexico? The majority of readers, Mr. 
White thinks, want something by which 
they can learn the country—can associate 
it with something they know. The Last 
Frontier is an attempt to meet this want, 
to tell the reader just how the author 
found Africa. 


“The Sign 
at Six” 


The fact that The Mystery was a col- 
laboration will probably cause most 
readers to regard The Sign at Six as 
Mr. White’s first real attempt to com- 
pete in the field of what may generally 
be described as “detective” fiction. If 
the departure is merely temporary—it 
very probably is—we have only com- 
mendation for the book, which is an ex- 
cellent one of its kind. If, however, it 
could possibly indicate that the author of 
The Silent Place is seriously consider- 
ing striking out permanently in a new 
vein, no comment could be harsh enough. 
As a relaxation from more important 
work, The Sign at Six is both pardonable 
and praiseworthy. But there are in this 
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country to-day a dozen men who can 
write that kind of a book of equal merit 
and interest. On the other hand, there 
are very few, if any, who can maintain 
the general high level which has marked 
Mr. White’s work since The Blazed 
Trail won him a distinctive place in con- 
temporary American literature. 


_It is the province of the literary maga- 
zine to give full credit to a book of par- 
ticular cleverness. It is 

The Capture of also such a magazine’s 
M. L. G. province to give generous 
acknowledgment to any 
particularly effective scheme of literary 
exploitation. The best advertised book 
of recent years has been Mr. Johnson’s 
Stover at Yale, and throughout the whole 
campaign there has never been a line 
lacking in dignity. There has been a 
good sound lesson in the advertising of 
that book. It has shown that there is 
nothing unworthy in exploitation itself, 
but that the fault lies in using a poor 
quality and applying unfair methods. 
Another book that has been advertised, 
not quite so legitimately, but still with 
considerable cleverness, is To M. L. G. 
Most of our readers will recall the story 
that was sent out broadcast to pave the 
way for this book. The author took the 
manuscript to a London publisher. She 
was heavily veiled and generally shrouded 
herself in mystery. The novel told how 
a woman, brought up in New York the- 
atrical life, met a British army officer 
and loved him, but would not marry him 
until he knew all about her life. This 
she described in a book, rather than a 
letter, so that if he read it, and then did 
not want her, he need never reply. To 
M. L. G. was published last February. 
Three months afterward,—all this is ac- 
cording to the note sent out by the 
American publisher of the book—the 
author went travelling in Spain. “M. L. 
G.” meanwhile was in another country. 
He happened to read reviews of the book 
in newspapers and magazines, cabled for 
a copy, read it, and then hastened to 
England, where he had last seen the au- 
thor, whom he had deeply loved, but who 
had refused him without giving him a 
reason. The book explained all that he 
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had been unable to understand. For 
some time he could get no trace of her, 
but at last he learned where she was, 
and went to Spain. Not attempting to 
gild refined gold or paint the lily, we con- 
tinue in the word of the publisher’s an- 
nouncement “As in old romance, ‘jour- 
neys end in lovers meeting’ and they are 
to be married on October eighth.” But 
who “M. L. G.” and the author are is 
just as much a mystery as ever. The 
preceding facts have just come to the 
American publishers through the au- 
thor’s solicitor, with whom the pub- 
lishers have from the first had all com- 
munication. But of the author’s identity 
they have not been informed. All they 
know is that the author must be an 
American actress, as she represented her- 
self in To M. L. G., and as probably she 
is none of the persons to whom rumour 
has assigned the authorship of the book.” 


The publication of a portly Kipling 
Dictionary, uniform with those already 
issued for Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray and Mere- 
dith, will, at first sight, 
strike a good many peo- 
ple as premature. The whole type of 
reference book which it represents, the 
Homeric Lexicon, the Shakespeare Con- 
cordance, carries with it not merely a 
suggestion of the posthumous, the im- 
plied finality of an obituary and a me- 
moir, but it savours of the literary au- 
topsy as well, Yet this first instinctive 
judgment is as illogical as it is natural. 
A hand-book of this sort is compiled, not 
because a certain author has been dead 
for one century or for twenty, but be- 
cause what he wrote happens to be alive, 
—bhecause, in short, there is a public de- 
mand for such a book. And it takes only 
a moment’s thought to realise that, what- 
ever their ultimate place may be as lit- 
erature, there are no writings to-day so 
vitally and insistently alive, so widely in- 
terwoven in contemporary thought and 
speech, as those of Rudyard Kipling. 
We may dogmatise about the relative ar- 
tistry of Kipling and Conrad and Hew- 
lett; we may measure his verse with that 
of Swinburne or of Alfred Noyes. But 
the man in the street, to whom these 
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other names mean nothing, will glibly 
prate of the White Man’s Burden, and 
grin cynically over the Female of the 
Species. In fact, it is no exaggeration 
to say that no other writer since Dickens 
has engrafted into the English language 
sO many names and catch-words and fa- 
miliar quotations. Start to check them 
off, and it is astonishing how they multi- 
ply, phrases to conjure with, resonant, 
picturesque, dynamic, phrases that one 
by one caught the public fancy and went 
flashing around the world, from continent 
to continent. And this incursion of the 
Kipling phrase is independent of age and 
sex. Even the vocabulary of the modern 
nursery has been abundantly enriched 
from the Just-So Stories. All this being 
so, it would not be strange if there were 
as many people to-day interested in trac- 
ing the source of “Somewhere east of 
Suez” as of “Barkis is Willin’,” or in dis- 
covering the number of stories in which 
Mulvaney figures as in finding in how 
many volumes Pendennis reappears. 


Now if one had to undertake the 
drudgery which the compilation of this 
sort of special dictionary involves, one 
could ask no better luck in the way of a 
subject than Mr. Kipling. He is so pe- 
culiarly rich in underlying ideas and 
symbolic meanings that the chance to act 
as interpreter and lay a finger on the 
keynote in each of his poems and stories, 
ought to go a long way toward relieving 
the tedium of the task. It is the lack of 
any such quality in this newly published 
Kipling Dictionary, by W. Arthur 
Young, that makes it frankly disappoint- 
ing. It is simply a piece of plodding, un- 
inspired diligence, exhaustive to the point 
of redundancy in the inclusion of names, 
and often sadly perfunctory in its defi- 
nitions. For instance, what useful pur- 
pose can be served by this colourless 
summary of Terence Mulvaney ?—“An 
Irish soldier and hero of several of Mr. 
Kipling’s tales. His adventures alone, or 
in company with his two comrades, Stan- 
ley Orthoris and Jock Learoyd, are re- 
lated in several stories.” In sheer me- 
chanical make-up, the dictionary is a 
fairly accurate piece of work, although 
the alphabetical arrangement shows some 
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minor inconsistencies, as when “Mrs, 
Bathurst” is indexed under B. and “Mrs. 
Hauksbee Sits Out,” under M. Also, 
while in all other cases the fugitive 
verses which happen to lack titles are in- 
dexed under their opening line, the verses 
in the Just-So Stories are not indexed 
at all. A misstatement such as the fol- 
lowing is mildly amusing: namely, that 
the “Elephant’s Child” was “originally 
published in the Windsor Magazine for 
February, 1902; also in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal for April, 1900.” More 
serious are the not infrequent blunders 
made in summing up the essential details 
of the separate stories and poems. In 
“Without Benefit of Clergy,” for in- 
stance, the dictionary states that Ameera 
“fretted herself to death,” grieving for 
her child. Mr. Kipling happens to have 
stated that she died of black cholera. In 
“Cupid’s Arrows,” Miss Beighton, shoot- 
ing purposely astray, “does not find the 
target twice in the round.” As a matter 
of fact, she makes seven hits, once in the 
gold, once in the red, and five times in 
the white, her total score being twenty- 
one. Regarding “The Tents of Kedar,” 


the third episode in The Story of the 
Gadsbys, the dictionary makes an even 
more amazing statement: that “the cap- 


tain has his seat next Mrs. Herriott 
who, after playing with him, allows him 
to realise that she has heard of his en- 
gagement.” While this is literally true, 
it would be difficult, even with deliberate 
intent, to pervert more completely the 
whole spirit of that cruelly cynical din- 
ner scene. 
taal 


Yet it is not so much the-actual inac- 
curdcies of statement as At is the failure 
to grasp the underlying spirit of the sto- 
ries, that produces at times a tingling 
exasperation. Their vital meaning, their 
crucial turning-point, seem as often as 
not to escape the editor’s notice. It is 
true that he does add, as a sort of after- 
thought, that “The Truce of the Bear” 
“carries with it a political significance,” 
and that “Naboth” is “an allegory of Em- 
pire;” but these are exceptions. “The 
Ship that Found Herself,” that inimitable 
parable of a people awakening to a sense 
of statehood and the power of union, is 
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dismissed as “one of Mr, Kipling’s es- 
says in technicalities,” just as though 
there were no deeper matter in it than 
rivets and pistons and boiler-plates, “The 
Man Who Was” is summarised minutely, 
so far as the material details go; but the 
underlying idea, that a Russian is and 
always will be at heart an Oriental, is 
wholly ignored. Similarly, the diction- 
ary states that in “At the End of the Pas- 
sage,’ Hummil’s death is explained by 
Spurstow, the doctor, as having been due 
to his fear of visions seen in delirium,— 
in other words, to natural, and not su- 
pernatural causes. But in the story, the 
significant point is not the doctor’s ex- 
planation, but the fact that his comrade 
characterised it as “a damned lie.” Yet, 
with all its defects, it would be ungrate- 
ful not to recognise that the Kipling Dic- 
tionary brings together a large amount 
of material, bibliographic and otherwise, 
that will often save an hour of weary 
delving. The editor was wise in not add- 
ing to the bulk of the volume by collect- 
ing the ephemeral reviews and special 
articles which have appeared in literary 
periodicals. But it is hard to understand 
why he left out from his list of critical 
articles that have been deemed worthy 
of book publication the essay which 
Henry James first prepared as an intro- 
duction to the English edition of Soldiers 
Three, and which has since been re- 
printed in not less than five American 
editions, 
call 

Recollections of Guy de Maupassant, 
by his valet Francois, which is reviewed 
at length elsewhere in 
this issue, is illustrated 
by a portrait of the nov- 
elist and by twelve or 
fourteen very commonplace pictures of 
scenes in Northern Africa. A_ pub- 
lisher’s note calls attention to these illus- 
trations, and expresses the hope that they 
will be considered not only charming ad- 
ditions to an important work, but of a 
special interest in that they were all, 
with the exception of the portrait, taken 
by the celebrated novelist himself. The 
originals are the property of M. Pichot, 
a member of the little party that included 
De Maupassant in Algeria. The note 
may be accepted as an excuse and an ex- 
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planation. As examples of the dabblings 
of the author of Une Vie in photography 
they are not without interest. Otherwise 
it would be like illustrating a new edi- 
tion of Innocents Abroad, let us say, with 
reproductions of penny post-card pictures 
of various cities of the world. Before 
reading the publisher’s note we had 
ascribed the illustrations of the book to 
an inadequate knowledge of what pic- 
torial material about de Maupassant is 
in existence. De Maupassant was ex- 
ceedingly reticent about his personal life 
and manifested an aversion to posing be- 
fore the camera that must seem a little 
bit astonishing to a good many authors 
of the present day. Consequently the 
belief is prevalent that it is difficult to 
gather good illustrations for any work 
dealing with the Norman. As a mat- 
ter of fact some very admirable illus- 
trative material exists and is accessible. 
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But very few persons know where to 


find it. 
a 


While we have never taken London 
Punch quite as seriously as the English 
seem to think it should 
be taken, there is no de- 
nying that when Punch 
prints a good joke it is 
a very good one indeed. The trouble 
is that waiting for it requires so much 
patience. Reward, however, came re- 
cently. 

LEADING MAN IN TRAVELLING CoMPANY—‘We 
play Hamlet to-night, laddie, do we not?” 

Susp-MANAGER—“Yes, Mr. Montgomery.” 

LeapING MAn—“Then I must borrow the 
sum of twopence!” 

Sur-MANaAGER—“ Why ?” 

LeapING MAN—“I have four days’ growth 
upon my chin. One cannot play Hamlet in 
a beard!” 

Sus-MANAGER—“Um—well—we'll put on 
Macbeth!’ 


At Last 


AMERICAN AUTHORS AND BRITISH 


PUBLISHERS 


BY ALGERNON TASSIN 


pee wmO read to-day the ar- 
he ri ti guments once ad- 
LAF as} ° 

iT Ba against interna- 


fi tional copyright is like 


Pe reading the arguments 

= me against the abolition of 

= lll slavery. One wonders 

w what people were talking about and how 
it was that their minds could work that 
way. When it was said that Mrs. Stowe 
through the lack of international copy- 
right was deprived of some hundreds of 
thousands of dollars which should be hers 
by right of property, and that the his- 
torian of Ferdinand and Isabella, whose 
books were read all over the world, had, 
after deducting the cost of the tools for 
his labour, earned just fifty cents a day— 
Henry Cary, in 1872, gravely replied that 
the late Governor Andrews had given 
five years of his life and perhaps life it- 
self for less than half of the forty thou- 
sand dollars which Mrs. Stowe had re- 
ceived for the labours of a single year of 
her life, and that the labours of the his- 


torian in question had proved ten times 
more productive than those of Mr. Stan- 
ton, the great war-minister. 

This was perhaps the most naive de- 
fence of the system put forward, and it 
would occur to few people to advance 
such an analogy to-day as excuse for 
anything. But during that unedifying 
and protracted campaign there was an 
idea generally promulgated in England 
which generally persists still in America 
—an idea as baseless in fact as was that 
in logic. A recent controversy has shown 
that many Americans are yet blushing for 
the wholesale and shameless pillage of 
English authors by American publishers 
in the days before the international agree- 
ment existed. With shame they bow 
their heads to the accusation of George 
Moore in 1889 that America had not yet 
come within the pale of the morals of 
civilisation. But the immorality which 
the international situation so abundantly 
possessed was shared by civilisation 
alike; on the other hand, though—as 
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Mark Twain wrote—‘“the honours of ras- 
cality were easy,” whatever morality the 
situation had to show came far more fre- 
quently from America than from Eng- 
land and came from nowhere else at all. 

Mr. George Moore, provoked by a per- 
fectly fair-minded and _ well-informed 
statement of Mr. George Haven Putnam, 
had retorted that retaliation was the only 
course open to the English publishers 
and that if one of them paid a single 
farthing to an American publisher for 
what he could get for nothing, he out- 
quixoted Don Quixote ; and he demanded 
(in the pistolling tone which by that time 
came naturally to Englishmen in speak- 
ing of the reprint businesss of that buc- 
caneering age) that Mr. Putnam provide 
him with the names of even two Ameri- 
can publishers who had not pirated. In 
reply Mr. Putnam stated that the Apple- 
tons, the Scribners, the Houghtons, the 
Holts, the Roberts, Little Brown, his own 
firm, and many others had dealt with 
their English authors in precisely the 
same way they had dealt with their 
American ones; that the bulk of unau- 
thorised reprinting in America had been 
done by five firms, four of which were 
Canadian; and that—as far as retaliation 
was concerned—the English appropria- 
tion of American books dated from the 
very first book published in America 
which was likely to repay stealing. These 
statements are substantially the facts of 
the matter. 

That these facts should not be known 
to the average American is natural 
enough. Though any American reader 
could have seen when the bookstalls were 
flooded with pirated editions of English 
writers—both the price and the lack of 
announcement of authorisation telling 
him so at once—only the American 
reader who travelled in person or the 
American author who travelled in spite 
of himself was in a position to know of 
the piracies committed by the English 
publishers. But these facts should have 
been well enough known in England, and 
chiefly by the very people whose accusa- 
tions were the bitterest. In 1871, W. H. 
Appleton wrote as follows to the London 
Times: “The most effective weapon of 
the enemies of an international copy- 
right law in the United States is a batch 
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of English newspapers after one of your 
periodical explosions upon the subject. 
Your standing charge is that the present 
treatment of English authors by Ameri- 
can publishers is disgraceful—although 
popular novelists may get something de- 
cent for advanced sheets, the hard-work- 
ing authors of valuable books get noth- 
ing. To this charge I am able to give a 
flat contradiction. The house I represent 
has been labouring for years to establish 
direct relations with English authors and, 
in paying them, has put them upon sub- 
stantially the same footing as our own 
authors. This is so not in novels merely 
but in works of philosophy, science and 
history. Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Tyn- 
dall, Lubbock, Darwin get from us just 
what they would get if they were born 
in New York. If a book comes to us un- 
protected by law, and nobody protests, we 
treat it as your publishers treat a book 
the copyright of which has expired, and 
just as they treat American books 
whether anybody protests or not. But if 
the foreign author applies to us first and 
we then publish him, we hold ourselves 
morally bound to pay him. It is well 
understood by Americans that your prof- 
fered forms of copyright are less in the 
interests of authors than of the English 
book manufacturers.” 

It is not to be supposed that the mat- 
ters Mr. Appleton mentioned were en- 
tirely unknown in English journalistic 
and publishing circles, and it is incon- 
ceivable that these should constantly have 
made their accusations without first ap- 
plying to the authors they asserted were 
so pillaged. Indeed, many authors made 
public acknowledgment of the fairness 
with which they had been treated. The 
first money Herbert Spencer ever re- 
ceived from a publisher was sent him in 
1861 by the Appletons; and every year 
afterward he received the percentage 
usually paid to native authors. Scribners 
paid Max Miller and Trench; Tick- 
nor and Fields paid Tennyson, De Quin- 
cey, Miss Thackeray, Browning, Hughes, 
Reade, Kingsley, Arnold, Dr. John 
Brown, Mayne Reid, Dickens ; and so one 
might go on with the list. Tennyson 
counted on his American income with 
certainty. In the Atheneum E. Lynn 
Lynton wrote that Harpers sent quite un- 
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solicited payments for reprinting two 
novels; and Harpers’ English authors 
joined in a round-robin praising the fair 
and courteous treatment of that house, 
Mr. R. R. Bowker’s compendious volume, 
Copyright, Its History and Its Law—an 
English authority—states that the leading 
American publishers voluntarily made 
payments to foreign authors, in many 
cases the same ten per cent. paid to 
American authors and reaching in one 
case of “outright” purchase of advance 
sheets $5,000, though there was no pro- 
tection of law for the purchase. Some 
of the authors who testified before the 
British Commission stated that their pay- 
ments from the United States exceeded 
their royalties in Great Britain. Thus 
there was plenty of English testimony 
available, had the accusers cared to make 
use of it. 

The general attitude of England, how- 
ever, was tempered by no such reserva- 
tions. This attitude (as well as her fre- 
quent practice) is amusingly illustrated 
by a good-natured editorial in a North 
American Review of 1842. The con- 


temptuous query of Sidney Smith, “Who 


reads an American book?” it remarked 
blandly, could be more easily answered 
if English publishers were in the habit 
of accrediting to the authors the Ameri- 
can works which they reprinted. It 
called attention to the fact that the Eng- 
lish Monthly Review was systematically 
conveying to its pages articles published 
in the North American. It concludes by 
quoting some forcible remarks from the 
Monthly Review, into which it asks the 
privilege to insert within brackets some 
proposed emendations of its own. “We 
cannot avoid alluding to those harpies of 
literature, the re-publishers of the United 
States [read, England] who defile the 
banquet prepared by the writers of Eng- 
land [America] as well as rob them of 
their property. Within thirty days’ sail 
of us there is a great country, where our 
language prevails. If anew book [or old 
periodical] is well received here, the 
American [English] publisher has only to 
reprint and sell it as his own. We say 
nothing of the injustice which is thus 
done to American [English] writers, not 
because it is of small importance but be- 
cause we wish to view the subject ex- 
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clusively as it relates to English [ Ameri- 
can] writers; for it must be obvious to 
every one, as long as this state of things 
lasts and while there are so many wri- 
ters and publishers in England [the 
United States] the American [English] 
publishers will have quite enough to oc- 
cupy them in reprinting our own works. 
It is in this way that it injures American 
[English] as well as English [American] 
writers !” 


EXTENT OF ENGLISH PIRACIES 


In a memorial to the Thirtieth Con- 
gress John Jay, William Cullen Bryant, 
and others wrote: “The extent to which 
American books are reprinted in England 
is probably little known in this country.” 
This is a statement which was true all 
along the line—of the earliest days of the 
Republic, of the days when it was written, 
and of the days just before the Inter- 
national Copyright Bill was passed. 

The first American book that was 
worth stealing was copyrighted in 1784. 
It was Morse’s Geography; and it 
proved to be worth a great deal to the 
English publisher who appropriated it 
without the knowledge or consent of the 
author and without giving him the slight- 
est recognition. It was the forerunner of 
a long line of school or text-books or 
books of the popular science variety 
which in England had almost no compe- 
tition, and hence became, in a special 
way, a gold mine to English reprinters. 
The text-book trade has always been the 
most lucrative branch of the business; 
and thus even in days when America 
possessed no writers of importance, Eng- 
lish piracies, both in number and value, 
were very considerable. 

By the year 1838, however, America 
mustered many authors who had gained 
contemporary recognition abroad. Their 
names, as well as less conspicuous ones, 
figured in an official report to the Twenty- 
fifth Congress, which stated that up to 
that year no less than six hundred 
Americans had been reprinted in Eng- 
land. In 1843, a book called American 
Facts, by George Palmer Putnam (pub- 
lished in London as well as New York 
and written in a conciliating tone which 
betrays, more than anything else, the 
average English attitude of that day 
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toward anything American) stated that 
the London catalogues for ten years had 
chronicled 382 reprints from the Ameri- 
can. They were classified as follows: 


Theology 
Fiction 
Juvenile 
Travels 
Education 
Biography 
EE WEES iv ke von sue ao be oes 22 
Poetry 
Ethics 
Philology 
Science 


It was estimated in 1841 that about 
1,500 volumes of new publications were 
issued yearly in Great Britain. Thus 38 
American reprints would form about 214 
per cent. of a year’s issue. In America, 
for something over the corresponding 
ten-year period, 1830-1842, there had 
been 623 native books printed in all. Thus 
it is to be seen that the English publishers 
had appropriated over one-half of the 
entire American issue. Yet it was at the 
close of this period that the English 
Monthly Review, while coolly reprinting 
without recognition some articles of the 
North American, spoke of the American 
harpies! 

It will thus be admitted that the North 
American was rightly informed when it 
went on to say that nothing could be more 
erroneous than the common impression 
that the benefits of international copy- 
right would fall with immense pre- 
ponderance on the side of English 
authors. “Judge Story’s law treatises,” 
it presented, “are regarded in England as 
the most important productions of the 
day. The writings of American divines 
are likewise regarded. The most popular 
essays of the age are those of Dr. Chan- 
ning ; the most important books of travel 
are those of Professor Robinson and Mr. 
Stephens ; the most successful history is 
that of Mr.. Prescott. The writings of 
Irving and Cooper take rank in England 
with the most eminent of her own 
authors; and some even of our recent 
poets—the hardest case of all that enter 
into the comparison—are read almost as 
much as any native bards. American 
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books for children’s reading and for 
school education are fast driving the 
English out of their own market.” In re- 
spect to this last item, though neither 
English nor American figures are acces- 
sible, it is significant that while 36 Greek 
and Latin classics with notes and 35 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew text-books 
were published in America in this period 
no English reprints were published there 
in either of these departments; and in 
the year 1834 there were 73 original 
American educational books published 
and only nine reprinted from England, 
out of the entire field of English books 
both contemporary and past. 

In 1848 came another memorial of pro- 
test to Congress—the one headed by John 
Jay and Bryant. “Our native authors,” 
it ran, “have never yet enjoyed a fair 
field. Authors who in spite of the un- 
equal struggle with the unprotected pro- 
ductions which crowd them out of the 
market—especially when it is considered 
that the popularity of the British works 
thus reprinted is established while that of 
the unpublished American author is still 
uncertain—have yet gained fame, are 
financially injured; and many whose 
writings have delighted both the Old and 
New World, instead of enjoying from 
their works a comfortable independence, 
derive with difficulty a slender subsist- 
ence for the copyright of works which 
have realised fortunes to English publish- 
ers. Appended is a list of 500 American 
works reprinted by English publishers, 
selected from a catalogue in which they 
appeared with nothing to designate their 
American origin. Incomplete as the list 
is, from the impossibility of always 
recognising American works under their 
new titles, and imperfect in that it fre- 
quently designates but one edition and 
one publisher, whereas in many cases 
numerous editions have been put forth by 
various publishers, it yet suffices to give 
some idea of the extent to which our own 
authors are losers by being deprived of a 
copyright in Great Britain.” 

Of the three or four rival editions of 
Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast, the 
sale of one reached fifteen thousand 
copies; and Abbott, Channing, Stephens, 
Peter Parley, Barnes, Webster's Diction- 
ary, Thompson’s Land and the Book, 
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Warner’s The Wide Wide World are but 
a few specimens from a list where even 
a small royalty would have amounted to 
a considerable fortune. The royalties 
which Uncle Tom’s Cabin would have 
reaped from its innumerable reprints 
cannot even be estimated. 

“There is an American lady living in 
Hartford,” wrote James Parton in the 
Atlantic in 1867, “whom the American 
Government has permitted to be robbed 
of two hundred thousand dollars. In the 
same way and even more culpably it has 
allowed Motley and Bancroft and Pres- 
cott to be robbed of the value of literary 
labours attained only by the aid of ex- 
tensive and costly libraries and collec- 
tions. We noticed the other day in an 
English publication a page of advertise- 
ments of thirteen volumes, twelve of 
which were American. The cheap pub- 
lication stores of Great Britain are 
heaped with reprints, the sale of which 
yields nothing to the author. We have 
seen in England a series of school writ- 
ing-books, the invention of a Philadel- 
phian, the English copies of which be- 
trayed no trace of their origin.” 


Hawthorne recorded in English Note 
Books that a leading London house had 
sold without any profit to him uncounted 


thousands of his works. “Of the ten 
works I have written,” wrote A. S. Roe 
to the International Copyright Associa- 
tion, in 1868, “seven have been repub- 
lished in England. I received in all $275 
for works which had a circulation of over 
one hundred thousand.” The same year 
Richard Grant White wrote, “The asser- 
tion that for one American book stolen in 
England a thousand English books are 
stolen in America, is mere tall talk; for 
American publishers print only a very 
few of the best and most popular English 
works.” This statement was corroborated 
by Mr. Edmund Gosse, writing in an 
English periodical twenty years later. 

In 1876, Longfellow wrote to a lady in 
England who complained to him of 
American pirates: “It may comfort you 
to know that I have had twenty-two pub- 
lishers in England and Scotland and only 
four of them ever took the slightest 
notice of my existence, even so far as to 
send me a copy-of the book.” In 1878 
the number of American reprints pub- 
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lished yearly in England had réached ten 
per cent. Professor Brander Matthews 
records that the author of Night-Cap 
Stories wrote him that she called on her 
self-appointed London publishers and 
asked for a set of the books to take 
home; but although they had sold many 
thousands of them they told her they 
would give her the volumes only on re- 
ceipt of the published price. Of Noah 
3rooks’s Boy Emigrants, the London pub- 
lishers openly boasted they had sold more 
copies than were issued in America. “En- 
tering a shop in London,” wrote Edward 
Eggleston in The Century, 1882, “I 
found the bookseller in a rage against 
America and the Americans. I retorted 
that he had not suffered so much from 
American as I had from English publish- 
ers. Indeed, our publishers have practised 
privateering for so long that a sort of 
“honour among” themselves prevails with 
the more prosperous ones which is un- 
known to the English publishers, who do 
not even rifle your pockets politely. The 
chief sufferers by the reprint trade are 
not British publishers, for whom I have 
no great sympathy, nor even British 
authors, whom I should like dearly to see 
righted. The American author suffers 
more than either. The wonder is we 
have any literature, for it is paid neither 
at home nor abroad.” 

In 1885 Professor Matthews, suspect- 
ing that English appropriations were 
much greater than English publishers so 
loud in their outcries would admit, took 
the trouble to examine the publishers’ 
lists of Great Britain. His findings he 
printed in a vigorous article entitled 
“American Authors and British Pirates.” 
One publisher in a series of 91 numbers 
included 36 of American authorship; 
and in another series of 19 the American 
books numbered 17. Of the 38 volumes 
of The Home Treasure Library 30 were 
American. The Good Tone Library con- 
tained 20 books, 17 of which were 
American. The People’s Standard Li- 
brary “of volumes which will last as long 
as the language endures” included 20 out 
of less than 100 books. The Lily series 
presented 19 English and 60 American 
books. Of a series of 80 humorous books 
between 60 and 70 were American, most 
of them re-named at will. 
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So much, then, for the extent of British 
piracies and their continuance from the 
beginning of the literary history of the 
new Republic down to the passage of the 
international copyright. No one denies, 
of course, that the black flag flew as con- 
tinuously in America. But it did not fly 
over proportionately so much booty nor 
was it flown by so many houses. And 
chief of all, it never flew over any of the 
leading houses. Though there were in 
London as in America plenty of honest 
publishers who did not pirate, there were 
—as there were not in America—some 
leading publishers in reputation and in 
importance who did. All this despite the 
facts that the universality of the Ameri- 
can reading public and its demand for 
books was absolutely unknown in Eng- 
land or in any part of the world, and 
that there were more book-buyers among 
the poorer class in America than in the 
upper and middle classes of England 
combined. Even as early as 1841 there 
were two hundred thousand persons con- 
nected with the manufacture of books in 
the United States and a capital of thirty- 
five million dollars engaged in satisfying 
this unprecedented desire. Yet, as Mr. 
George Haven Putnam told the New 
York Free Trade Club in 1878, it had 
been the exception for an English work 
to be published by a reputable firm with- 
out fair and very often liberal recognition 
of the rights of the author ; and the record 
of the American publishers had been and 
still remained better than that of his Eng- 
lish brethren. 


FEW PAYMENTS BY BRITISH PUBLISHERS 
EXCEPT FOR ADVANCE SHEETS 


In the chaos where no publisher knew 
what his rights were or if he had any or 
if they would be respected—wrote James 
Parton in 1867—American publishers 
had an unwritten code which they called 
“the courtesy of the trade.” By this if 
a publisher issued a foreign work or an- 
nounced his intention of doing so, he had 
exclusive rights which other publishers 
should respect. But this unwritten code 
existed only among the reputable pub- 
lishers, even if they were the vast ma- 
jority of American firms; and although 
the Harpers spent tens of thousands to 
enforce the observance of it everywhere, 
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they did not succeed. They paid four 
hundred dollars for advance sheets of 
each number of Dickens’s novels, for in- 
stance, and within forty-eight hours of 
the publication of the magazine contain- 
ing it, two other editions were for sale 
under their noses. Considering the diffi- 
culties which beset the publication of 
books in 1867, says Parton, we can but 
wonder at the liberality of American pub- 
lishers to foreign authors—a liberality 
which has met no return from European 
publishers. The appearance of rival edi- 
tions is not allowed to diminish the 
author’s share of profits upon editions 
published with his consent. On the other 
hand, when the third and fourth volumes 
of Bancroft’s History of the United 
States were about to appear, a London 
publisher offered three hundred pounds 
each for the advance sheets, but after- 
ward forbore to pay for that which he 
could get for nothing. Nor have we been 
able after much inquiry, continues Par- 
ton, to hear of one instance in which an 
English publisher has paid an American 
author, resident in America, for anything 
but “advance sheets.” Mr. Longfellow, 
whose works are as salable there as here, 
has derived considerable sums for ad- 
vance sheets, but nothing from the annual 
sale. Irving, on account of his seventeen 
years’ residence abroad, is the only 
American author who has received any- 
thing like the money his books earned. 
The tribute for being more just than the 
law compels, is due to several publishers 
on this side of the Atlantic; to none on 
the other, except for advance sheets. 
This testimony in 1867 is confirmed by 
that of Mr. Putnam in 1878. “In the 
absence of an international copyright 
there grew up among our publishers a 
custom of making payments to foreign 
authors which became a matter of very 
considerable importance. These payments 
secured to the American publisher no 
title of any kind, and not always even 
the slight advantage of ‘advance sheets.’ 
The acknowledgments by English pub- 
lishers of any rights on the part of 
American authors, however, were few 
and far between, and the payments but 
inconsiderable in amount. Granted that 
the leading English houses would doubt- 
less have preferred to follow the Ameri- 
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can custom of paying for their reprinted 
material, they did not at least succeed in 
establishing any general understanding 
similar to the American ‘Courtesy of 
Trade,’ and books paid for by one house 
were promptly reissued in cheaper rival 
editions, by other houses. One London 
publisher sent yearly a liberal remittance 
to Miss Warner, but the competition of 
the unauthorised edition made him dis- 
continue them. Seven editions of Helen's 
Babies in England made an enormous 
sale, from which the author received 
hardly a penny; but for the advance 
sheets of the sequel one firm paid fifty 
pounds. The competition of the half 
dozen other publishers to reprint from 
the American journal in which it ap- 
peared as a serial was so fierce, however, 
that one house printed it without its con- 
cluding chapter and another added a last 
chapter in England, and did not know 
until afterward that the moral of the 
story was entirely transformed.” 


MUTILATION OF AMERICAN BOOKS COM- 
MON IN ENGLAND 


The mutilation of the sequel of Helen’s 
Babies brings us to another aspect of the 
subject. The North American Review 
called attention in 1848 to the fact that 
American authors were not only deprived 
of a fair market at home and of all share 
in the profits of their works abroad, but 
they were deprived of all protection in 
regard to their literary fame and the in- 
tegrity of their works abroad. Books 
with titles like The Young Maiden and 
The Young Wife became The English 
Maiden and The English Wife. Sparks’s 
Writings of Washington, in twelve vol- 
umes, were reprinted with the original 
title in two volumes as if complete. 
Story’s law treatises were chopped into 
fragments and scattered through another 
law book. Most prefaces and title pages 
were altered so as to conceal their origin. 
“Two different houses in London,” said 
A. S. Roe, “advertised works under my 
name with the most ridiculous titles— 
works which I would scorn to own.” 
E. P. Roe not only saw in one bookstore 
in Canada six rival reprints of one of his 
novels, but also a novel which he never 
wrote. Ten works were on one publish- 
er’s list by Mark Twain which he never 
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heard of. Ben Hur was printed in Lon- 
don under another title and with the 
omission of the story of the hero, but the 
publisher had written an entirely new 
preface, to which he signed General Wal- 
lace’s name. Professor Matthews says 
that after diligent inquiry he had been 
unable to discover a single instance where 
the American pirate mutilated the book 
he had stolen. There was, of course, no 
inducement to alter English books in any 
way without a distinct acknowledgment 
of the fact, because the reader knowing 
the reputation they had already gained 
insisted upon an exact copy, and the pub- 
lisher would only have injured himself in 
injuring the book. 

Yet in the matter of the suppression of 
the American author’s name, the English 
publisher unaccountably stood often in 
the way of his own sales. Even a man 
of so substantial an English appeal as 
Henry Ward Beecher was frequently 
stolen outright. Dr. Ireneus Prime had 
sent to him by an English publisher a 
volume bearing the name of an English 
author, with the inquiry if he thought it 
likely to interest American readers: he 
replied that he could not return an im- 
partial answer as the book was his own 
and had already passed through several 
American editions. Direct plagiarisms by 
English authors of importance were by 
no means infrequent. Richard Grant 
White complained in 1868 that British 
publishers robbed American authors not 
only of their royalties but their reputa- 
tions in issuing their books without their 
names. The author of American Facts in 
1845 says that the practice of dishonest 
concealment of the origin of a book was 
somewhat common in England, and the 
transplanting of magazine articles dis- 
guised or undisguised but without ac- 
knowledgment was an ordinary occur- 
rence with the English periodicals. On 
the other hand, he says he never heard 
of a single instance where the title or 
preface was altered in America or where 
the author’s name was suppressed. He 
might have heard of a few, however, for 
some there were, and American authors 
had hastened to call attention to them. 
But just as there was little mutilation if 
for no other reason than it was patently 
unprofitable, so there was little of such 


















plagiarism in America if for no other 
reason than that the public were familiar 
with English writings and there was al- 
ways danger of future exposure by means 
of another publisher. Granting even the 
lowest motive of business policy, still this 
was sufficient to leave English reprints 
for the most part untampered with in 
America; while mutilation and plagiar- 
ism were frequent in England, sometimes 
for this same lowest motive and some- 
times for sentiments ranging all the way 
from local taste to local pride. 

This is the history of the reprint trade 
in England and America in the days be- 
fore the international copyright. Nobody 
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on either side of the water can look back 
to them with much complacency—the 
days (not yet departed!) when the law 
forced men to steal. But contrary to 
an impression somewhat industriously 
manufactured by people who ought to 
have known otherwise, what honour there 
was lay chiefly with the American pub- 
lishers. Many of them can review their 
individual records with the feeling that 
they were more just than the business 
competition of their own country al- 
lowed, than the law of either country 
compelled, and than the state of opinion 
among the leading British publishers de- 
manded. 


THE GRAND INQUISITOR OF THE 
RUSSIAN SOUL 


BY CLEVELAND PALMER 


—— poems Til, father of the Rus- 
: asian novel, Gogol, left 
Hthree heirs to his lit- 
: w B erary ones ek. ny 
et _emees 1 Olstoy, ostoieffsky. 
my A | wea Of these, if the first 
Viet two are the _ better 
known to the western world, the third 
is incomparably closer to the Russian 
soul. Turgenef was a great artist, Tol- 
stoy a great moralist, but Feodor Dosto- 
ieffsky expressed in its most intimate 
depths the strange and tormented spirit- 
ual aspirations of his race, 

Although the writer had heard Mr. 
George Kennan speak with enthusiasm 
of Crime and Punishment, it was a Rus- 
sian woman at a French “cure” who 
really introduced him to Dostoieffsky. A 
member of the nobility and the daughter 
of a famous general, she was a cultivated 
and widely read woman with an ardent 
admiration for the great English writers, 

A Great Russian Realist (Feodor Dos- 
toieffsky). By J. A. T. Lloyd. New York: 
John Lane and Company. 

The Karamazov Brothers. By Fyodor 
Dostoevsky. Translated by Constance Gar- 
nett. New York: The Macmillan Company. 








especially Shakespeare. After talking of 
him one day, she urged the claims of the 
writer of her country who bore the same 
relation to its literature that Shake- 
speare bears to ours. The next after- 
noon she brought from the neighbouring 
city copies of the French translations of 
Crime and Punishment and The Kara- 
mazov Brothers. In the latter, which 
she especially recommended, she marked 
passages to be noted. One, the most im- 
portant, was that extraordinary tale or 
poem which Ivan Karamazov recites to 
his brothers, of Christ, who comes to 
Seville on the occasion of an auto da fé, 
and is condemned to death by the Grand 
Inquisitor because His return to earth 
threatens the destruction of an institu- 
tion confessedly reared on the very ne- 
gation of his teachings. 

Never has there been produced a pas- 
sage of more subtle and sustained irony, 
and never has there been made a more 
penetrating analysis of the rdle of the 
Church with reference to the hunger for 
happiness in the weak and dependent 
human heart. In it all there is no trace 
of sharp satire or bitter invective, only 
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a deep sense of the underlying enigma 
of life, which appears as it becomes evi- 
dent that the Grand Inquisitor, in ar- 
raigning Christ, is really pronouncing 
His eulogy, and culminates when Christ 
Himself, in departing, smiles and kisses 
the lips that had sought to condemn 
Him. 

Into The Karamazov Brothers, which 
now appears as the initial volume in Mrs. 
Garnett’s complete translation of his 
works, Dostoieftsky, toward the end of 
his life, poured all the wisdom that had 
come to him, first, from his extraordinary 
powers of divination, and, second, from 
the stores of his own harsh and terrible 
experience. Born in 1821, the son of a 
poor physician in a hospital at Moscow, 
he was educated to be an army engineer, 
but early abandoned his profession for 
literature. After the most humiliating 
struggles with poverty, while supporting 
himself by translations from the French, 
he managed to produce a story of his 
own, Poor Folk, which brought him in- 
stant celebrity and comparative comfort. 
Welcomed into intellectual society, he 
became associated, though without any 


revolutionary conviction or real interest 


in socialism, with a little group of 
Fourierists with whom he discussed 
certain merely administrative reforms. 
Suddenly, however, he was arrested, 
with the whole society, and accused, 
among other things, of “having taken 
part in conversations about the severity 
of the Censorship,” and of “having 
knowledge of the project to install a 
clandestine printing-press,” he was cast 
into prison. After some months he re- 
ceived the death sentence: 


“Twenty times the fatal words were re- 
peated: ‘Sentenced to be shot!’ And so in- 
delibly were the words graven into my mem- 
ory that for years afterward I would wake in 
the middle of the night fancying I heard 
them being read. But at the same time I 
distinctly remember another circumstance: 
the officer, after having finished the reading, 
folded the paper and put it into his pocket, 
after which he descended from the scaffold. 
At this moment the sun broke through the 
clouds, and I thought, ‘It is impossible; they 
can’t mean to kill us!’ and I whispered these 
words to my nearest companion, but instead 
of answering, he only pointed to a line of 
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coffins that stood near the scaffold, covered 
with a large cloth. 

“All my hope vanished in an instant, and 
I expected to be shot in a few minutes. 

“It gave me a great fright, but I determined 
not to show any fear, and I kept talking to 
my companion about different things. He 
told me afterward that I had not even been 
very pale. 

“All of a sudden a priest ascends the scaf- 
fold, and asks if any of the condemned wish 
to confess their sins. Only one accepted the 
invitation, but when the priest held out the 
crucifix we all touched it with our lips. 

“Petrachevski”—the leader of the society— 
“and two others who were considered the most 
culpable were already tied to the poles and 
had their heads covered with a kind of bag, 
and the soldiers stood ready to fire at the 
command ‘Fire!’ 

“I thought I might perhaps have five min- 
utes more to live, and how awful those 
moments were. I kept staring at a church 
with a gilt dome, which reflected the sun- 
beams, and I suddenly felt as if these beams 
came from a region where I was to be myself 
in a few moments! 

“Then there was a general stir. I was too 
short-sighted to discern anything, but I felt 
that something extraordinary was happening. 
At last I descried an officer, who came gallop- 
ing across the square, waving a white hand- 
kerchief. He was sent by the Emperor to 
announce our pardon. Afterward we learned 
that the sentence of death had only been a 
threat intended as ‘a lesson not to be for- 
gotten.’ But this lesson had fatal conse- 
quences for many of us. When Grigorief was 
released from the pole he had become mad 
through the terror he had undergone while 
waiting for the fatal shot, and he never re- 
covered his reason. Nor do I think that any 
of us escaped without lifelong injury to his 
nervous system. 

“Besides, when we were taken up to the 
scaffold they took off our clothes, so that we 
had spent more than twenty minutes standing 
in our bare shirts in a cold of 22 degrees 


Reaumur, below freezing point! When we 
came back to our prisons some of us had 


their ears and toes frozen; one got inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, which ended in consump- 
As for myself, I don’t remember to 
sensation of the 


tion. 
have had the slightest 
cold. 

“Our sentence of death had been changed 
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to eight years’ penal servitude in Siberia, and 


niany years’ subsequent exile.” 


_ This account is quoted in full, because 
it serves to illustrate two striking char- 
acteristics of Dostoieffsky’s manner in 
fiction—first, the calm and dispassion- 
ate way in which he gives-the grimest 
scenes and incidents where some memory 
of his own suffering might well, it would 
seem, communicate a shudder to his soul, 
and cause his hand to tremble; and sec- 
ond, the minuteness, often bizarre in its 
effects, with which he observes mental 
processes and plumbs the unconscious. 
He was to have ample opportunity for 
this psychological exercise in the next 
stage of his existence. The four years 
which he spent in his Siberian prison, 
and which he described in Buried Alive 
gave him an insight into the criminal 
mind which has won him consideration 
from criminologists. 

\fter leaving prison, he entered a 
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disciplinary battalion as a private sol- 
dier, gradually rising to the rank of lieu- 
tenant. At the end of eight years he 
had reached a fairly comfortable con- 
dition, and had even married the widow 
of a fellow-exile. But he felt the loss of 
his old associations, and longed to re- 
turn to Russia to carry on his writing 
which he had already resumed. His 
health was also badly broken. The 
prison experience may, as Mr. J. A. T. 
Lloyd in his biography of Dostoieffsky 
reasons, have saved him from sinking 
into an abject state of morbid introspec- 
tion such as he describes in The Under- 
ground Spirit, but he paid dearly for 
this spiritual salvation by the epilepsy 
which declared itself during his confine- 
ment and was never to release its hold 
upon him thereafter. 

Dostoieffsky was thirty-eight when he 
was permitted to return to Russia. His 
life from then on for many years was 
scarcely less miserable than it had been 
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in Siberia. The poverty which had 
haunted his youth dogged his footsteps 
during middle age, and more than once 
drove him out of the country to escape 
his creditors. These periodical flights 
exposed him to a peculiar temptation, 
and reveal a strange side of weakness in 
this man of genius. He was an invet- 
erate gambler, and, irresistibly attracted 
to gaming-resorts, he over and over 
again risked his all at roulette. Reduced 
to penury—for he never stopped when 
luck was with him—he was forced to 
beg from his friends for means to re- 
turn to Russia. There he was implicated 
in the failure of a review founded by 
his brother who died and left the burden 
of his family and of his debts on Feodor. 
That was in 1845. His wife died the 
same year, and did also several of his 
best friends. He soon after married 
again,—this time his stenographer,—and 
continued his roving and _ desultory 
habits of life. 

In the midst of all this misery and 
suffering, he nevertheless never ceased 
to write and to publish novels with in- 
creasing success, though the strain un- 


der which they were produced told upon 


their style and construction: “I know 
very well that I write worse than Tur- 
genef,” he complained with curious 
naiveté, in a letter to his brother, “but 
my work is not as bad as all that, and 
besides I hope to write as well as he 
does. Why, then, when I am in so great 
need, should I receive one hundred rou- 
bles, and Turgenef, who owns two 
thousand souls, receive four hundred 
roubles? Necessity compels me to hurry 
and to write in order to procure money, 
and consequently to spoil my work in- 
evitably,” Yet in spite of all, Dostoi- 
effsky never merely wrote to order, and 
bad as his work sometimes was, it was 
always his own work. He was sincere 
and true to himself to the end, and this 
fidelity had its reward. Turning from 
Turgenef because of his western affilia- 
tions, which made him half a foreigner 
in his own land, the Russian people clove 
more and more closely to Dostoieffsky 
as they came to recognise in him the 
true interpreter of their dreams, the con- 
fessor of their most secret thoughts and 
aspirations. Though he laid bare their 
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shameless vices and criminal impulses, 
he did this, in spite of the apparent cold- 
ness and cruelty of his procédé, with 
pity and understanding. Never does he 
lose faith in Russia and the Russians, 
and he maintains always that mystic 
faith in the destiny of the country and 
the race which permeates the Russian 
character and temperament. 

It was this that the Countess H—— 
made clear to the writer that summer 
at Divonne. Her eyes shone as she 
spoke in tones of reverence and awe of 
the great writer whom, she said, her peo- 
ple worshipped even more as a prophet 
than as a writer. This was true even 
in his own lifetime. The little, thin, 
irritable, sickly old man, with the strag- 
gling yellow beard, and the “vivacity of 
a cat,” whom his French friend and 
sponsor, Vicomte E. Melchior de Vogue, 
described as having the face of a moujik 
with more signs of suffering amassed 
upon it than upon any other face he had 
ever seen, was consulted from every cor- 
ner of Russia, and he gave freely of his 
knowledge of the human heart, as well 
as, upon several occasions, of his talents 
as a criminologist, to the service of the 
weak and suffering. When he made his 
address at the dedication of the statue 
of Pushkin, he received a tremendous 
public ovation; and when, in 1881, he 
died, he lay in state in the capital, and 
thousands attended his funeral and 
thronged the ways along which moved 
his cortége. 

Mr. Lloyd in his eloquent but often 
rather abstract and obscure interpreta- 
tion of Dostoieffsky, where biography 
and intellectual analysis are too closely 
and continuously interwoven, sedulously 
avoids any comparisons save on the 
purely literary side. As we read of this 
strange détraqué with the combined 
weakness and beauty of his character ; 
with the splendour of his dreams con- 
trasting with the misery and squalour 
and disorder of his life; with his inno- 
cent and lofty soul encased in his broken 
and convulsive body; and, finally, with 
the lurid shadings in this soul itself 
which gave him a premonition of the 
worst as well as of the best of which 
mankind is capable, we cannot help 
thinking of Verlaine. Less tarnished 
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than that poet in his earthly tabernacle, 
he is like him, primarily, in a certain de- 
fect of volition, in a certain unfitness 
for life, which made the prison—that 
modern substitute for monastic seclusion 
—almost a sanctuary and a refuge from 
the world. On the literary side, too, 
Dostoieffsky makes us feel that we can 
divine the kind of novels Verlaine would 
have written if this poet, whose verse is 
like the inward whisper of Hugo’s wordy 
lyricism, had been capable of prose fic- 
tion on the scale of Les Miserables. 

In both Verlaine and Dostoieffsky 
there is the same strain of pity and hu- 
mility that makes them modern mendi- 
cants, little brothers of St. Francis. But 
there is a strain of intellectual pride and 
curiosity in Dostoieffsky that is absent 
in the French poet, and this, more than 
once, reminds us, both in the man and 


the artist, of our own Poe. Crime and 
Punishment, indeed, under one of its 
many aspects, might almost be a tale of 
the “grotesque and arabesque” on a 
grander scale and with a greater gamut 
of emotion and sensation. The greater 
scale in no wise lessens the intensity and 
concentration of this study of an assassin 
who works under the empire of an idée 
fixe, nor does its grisly realism detract 
in any way from the delicate subtlety of 
its psychological analysis, or make the 
exquisite pathos of the gentler charac- 
terisations and the scenes of sentiment 
seem misplaced. Poe plus Dickens— 
that, perhaps, is the nearest formula by 
which one can arrive at a perfect under- 
standing of this great writer who, as 
Mr. Lloyd justly says, was at once the 
confessor, the vivisector, and the Grand 
Inquisitor of the Russian soul. 


THE TITANIC AND THE LITERARY 
COMMENTATOR 


BY E. 
I 


mMERICAN novelists 
Hand playwrights, always 
so mute on public af- 
afairs or current events, 

B naturally had little or 
al a#nothing to say-about the 

uemieaed J itanic disaster. In 
England, on the other hand, the best 
known writers of the day have com- 
mented upon it—perhaps to no great 
practical advantage—but their views are 
interesting and characteristic, as the fol- 
lowing summary will show: 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s disgust with the 
newspaper comments on the first reports 
lil Bie of the Titanic disaster 

was not at all surprising 
on Mock . 
ronda to the readers of his 
plays and prefaces. It 
was not to be expected that the author 
of Arms and the Man would have much 
patience with journalistic raptures over 
heroism, even if the facts lent themselves 


B. FRENCH 


to a heroical interpretation. Mr. Shaw 
loathes heroics and the glamour of ro- 
mance and in no conceivable circum- 
stances would he find an excuse for 
them. But the facts of the Titanic disas- 
ter were, he contended, peculiarly un- 
suited to romantic treatment, and it was 
only by lying that the newspapers made 
them out heroic. Why, he asked, does a 
sensational catastrophe always drive a 
modern nation not into transports of 
grief or sympathy, or into prayer, but 
into “an explosion of outrageous roman- 
tic lying”? He refers it to certain ro- 
mantic demands which must be met by 
disregarding the facts or by distorting 
them. Thus, one demand of romance is 
that everybody must face death without 
flinching; so that is the way the papers 
must present it. But what is the actual 
evidence? 

The captain and officers were so afraid of a 
panic that though they knew the ship was sink- 
ing, they did not dare tell the passengers so, 
especially the third-class passengers, and the 
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band played rag-time to reassure the passen- 
gers, who, therefore, did not get into the boats 
and did not realise their situation until the 
boats were gone and the ship standing on her 
head before plunging to the bottom. 

What happened then Lady Duff-Gordon has 
related, and the witnesses at the American in- 
quiry could hardly bear to relate. I ask, what 
is the use of all this ghastly, blasphemous, 
inhuman, braggartly lying? Here is a calam- 
ity which might well make the proudest man 
humble and the wildest joker serious. It 
makes us vainglorious, insolent and men- 
dacious. 


Another romantic demand is, ‘Women 
and children first,” and seldom, says Mr. 
Shaw, was there a sublimer chorus on 
the strict observance of this rule than in 
the first accounts of the wreck in the 
London papers containing the story of 
Lady Duff-Gordon. 


She described how she escaped in the cap- 
tain’s boat. There 
it and ten men—twelve all told—one woman 


was one other woman in 


for every five men. 


Again, romance requires that all the men 
except the foreigners shall be heroes, 
that the foreigners shall be kept from 
a cowardly stampede by British pistols, 
and that the captain shall be a super- 
hero— 


a magnificent seaman, cool, brave, delighting 
in danger, and a living guarantee that the 
wreck was nobody’s fault, but, on the con- 
trary, a triumph of British navigation. 

Such a man Captain Smith was enthusi- 
astically proclaimed on the day when it was 
reported (and actually believed, apparently) 
that he had shot himself on the bridge. 
Writers who had never heard of Captain 
Smith to that hour wrote of him as they wou!d 
hardly write of Nelson. 

The only thing positively known was that 
Captain Smith had lost his ship by deliberately 
and knowingly steaming into an ice field at 
the highest speed that he had coal for. He 
paid the penalty, so did most of those for 
whose lives he Had he 
brought them and the ship safely to land, no- 
body would have taken the smallest notice of 
him. 


was _ responsible. 


As to the steadiness and bravery of the 
officers the verdict of the press was 
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unanimous, although the principal fact 
known at the time was 


that boats which were not full refused to go 
to the rescue of those who were struggling in 
the water in cork jackets. The reason 
frankly given—they were afraid. 


was 


The fear, says Mr. Shaw, was natural, 
and nobody at home dare blame them, 
but why assure the world that only Eng- 
lishmen could have behaved in so heroic 
a manner? Such, he says, was the atti- 
tude of the press toward the disaster. 

Did the press really represent the public? 
I am afraid it did. Churchmen and statesmen 
took much the same tone. The effect on me 
was one of profound disgust—almost national 
dishonour. Am [I mad? Possibly. At all 
events that is how I felt 
about it. 


and how I feel 


Sir A. Conan Doyle after a none too 
careful reading of Mr. Shaw’s letter, re- 
The Conan plied to it with much 
Doyle-Shaw heat, saying that he had 

y s x 
Debate never found so much 
that was false written 
within an equal compass. To be sure 
there were ten men to two women in one 
boat, but how about the others? Mr. 
Shaw knew as well as everybody else that 
in the very next boat sixty-five out of the 
seventy occupants were women. As to 
Captain Smith, Sir Arthur declared he 
would gladly present the Fabian Society 
with £100, if Mr. Shaw would show him 
the work of any responsible journalist in 
which Captain Smith is described in the 
terms of Nelson. To insinuate as Mr. 
Shaw did that the officers had not done 
their duty was a “poisonous suggestion.” 
To say that the wreck was hailed as a 
triumph of British navigation was proof 
merely that Mr. Shaw valued a sensa- 
tional phrase more than the truth. Sir 
Arthur expresses the highest admiration 
for the officer who told Mr. Ismay, the 
managing-director, to “go to hell,” when 
the latter seemed to be interfering with 
the life-saving work. But Mr. Shaw, he 
says, quotes this remark as if it were a 
crime. Finally 

As to the general accusation that the occa- 
sion had been used for the glorification of 
British qualities, we should indeed be a lost 
people if we did not honour courage and dis- 
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cipline when we see it in the highest form. 
That our sympathies extend beyond ourselves 
is shown by the fact that the conduct of the 
American male passengers, and very particu- 
larly of the much-abused millionaires, has been 
as warmly eulogised as any strange feature 
of the whole wonderful epic. But surely it is 
a pitiful sight to see a man of undoubted genius 
using his gifts in order to decry his own 
people, regardless of the fact that his words 
must add to the grief of those who have 
already had more than enough to bear. 


This letter by ignoring the essential 
fact that the Shaw diatribes were di- 
rected against, the journalistic misuse of 
the early and incomplete reports, brought 
forth a thumping rejoinder. The news- 
papers, said Mr. Shaw, wrote columns 
of gushing eulogy on the strength of in- 
formation that indicated anything but 
heroic conduct. 


My case is that our journalists wrote with- 
out the slightest regards to the facts; that they 
were actually more enthusiastic in their praise 
of the Titanic heroes on the day when the 
only evidence to hand was evidence of conduct 
for which a soldier would be shot and a navy 
sailor hanged, than when later news came in 
of those officers and crews who did their best, 
and that it must be evident to every reasonable 
man that if there had not been a redeeming 
feature in the whole case, exactly the same 
hogwash, as Mr. Cunninghame Graham calls 
it in his righteous disgust, would have been 
on the veriest dastards as 
crew of Grace Darlings. 

The captain positively lost popularity when 
the deliberate and calumnioustie that he shot 
himself was dropped. 

Sir Arthur accuses me of lying, and I must 
say he gives me no great encouragement to tell 
the truth; but he proceeds to tell against him- 
self what I take to be the most thundering 
lie ever sent to a printer by a human author. 
He first says that I quoted, as if it were a 
crime, the words used by the officer who told 
Mr. Ismay to “go to hell.” I did not. I said 
the outburst was very natural, though not in 
my opinion admirable or heroic. . 

“But,” Sir Arthur goes on to say, “I could 
not imagine a finer example.” 
could, Sir Arthur, and many a page of heroic 
romance from your hand attests that you often 
have imagined much finer examples. Heroism 
has not quite come to that yet, nor has your 


lavished upon a 


Yes, you 


imagination contracted or your brain softened 
to the pathos of seeing sublimity in a worried 
officer telling even a managing-director (God- 
like being) to “go to hell.” 


Another eminent British writer to free 
his mind on the subject with remarkable 
promptness was Mr. 

Joseph Conrad’s Joseph Conrad, whose 
Reflections “Reflections” on the dis- 
aster appeared in the 

May number of the English Review be- 
fore the Mersey Commission had begun 
its inquiry. A large part of his com- 


From London “Punch” 
TOLL OF THE SEA 
mentary is necessarily unintelligible to 
an American, and probably could not be 
understood anywhere outside the British 
Isles. He begins by condemning very 
bitterly the American Senatorial inquiry. 
“What are they after? What is there 
for them to find out?” It seems to him 
to have been the grossest impertinence 
for Americans to ask any questions at 
all. We Americans, he argues, kill a 
great many people on our railroads in a 
single year. Therefore the news of the 
Titanic disaster should have been fol- 
lowed not by an inquiry into the causes 
of this shipwreck, but by an inquiry into 
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the causes of railway wrecks. The more 
excited we became over the details of the 
Titanic catastrophe, the more preoccu- 
pied we should have been with last year’s 
railway collisions, Moreover, no officer 
in the British merchant service was un- 
der the slightest obligation to answer the 
questions of the representatives of any 
foreign power. “The only authority he 
is bound to answer is the Board of 
Trade.” 

Thus far the point of view though 
insular is comparatively easy to grasp. 
but what follows is altogether beyond 
the reach of the poor outlander’s strain- 
ing intellect. For Mr. Conrad proceeds 
to show how idiotically the British Board 
of Trade always behaves and how futile 
its inquiry was certain to be. The Board 


of Trade is he says, “a ghost—less than 
that; as yet a mere memory.” 


An office with adequate and no doubt com- 
fortable furniture. A lot of perfectly irre- 
sponsible gentlemen, who exist packed in its 
equable atmosphere softly, as if in a lot of 
cotton-wool, and with no care in the world; 
for there can be no care without personal re- 
sponsibility. 


So the Americans were indecent in 
asking any questions and ought to have 
waited for the only authority competent 
to ask questions, which was the British 
Board of Trade; but the Board of 
Trade instead of being fit to ask ques- 
tions was a ghost or, rather, a mere lot 
of office furniture. Nevertheless the 
conduct of the Americans in asking 
questions instead of waiting for the “of- 
fice furniture’ to explain remains in 
this writer’s mind, so strangely hospit- 
able to mutually destructive propositions, 
not only indecent but black hearted and 
vile. 

And there are too many ugly developments 
about this tragedy. The rush of the Sena- 
torial inquiry before the poor wretches escaped 
from the jaws of death had time to draw 
breath; the vituperative abuse of a man no 
more guilty than others in this matter, and 
the more than the suspicion of it being a 
political move to get home on the M. T. Com- 
pany, into which, in common parlance, the 
United States Government has got its knife, 
I don’t pretend to understand why, though 
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with the rest of the world I am aware of 
the fact. Maybe there may be an excellent 
reason for it; but I venture to suggest that to 
take advantage of it on the strength of so many 
pitiful corpses is not pretty. No, I am not 
afraid to say that it is not pretty. And the 
exploiting of the mere sensation on the other 
side is not pretty in its wealth of heartless 
inventions. Neither is the welter of Marconi 
lies, which has not been sent vibrating with- 
out some reason, for which it would be nau 
seous to inquire too closely. 


As Mr. Conrad begins and ends his 
“Reflections” with this severe arraign- 
ment of American manners and morals 
one might think that the chief lesson of 
the disaster was, to his mind, the mis- 
behaviour of American Senators and 
newspaper men when a large number of 
their fellow-countrymen are suddenly 
drowned. This, however, was probabl\ 
intended merely to comfort the British 
reader whose feelings might be wounded 
by Mr. Conrad’s account of the disaster 
itself and his criticism of the Board of 
Trade and the steamship companies 
which, after all, made up the chief part 
of the article. His own experience of the 
sea, extending over many years, give his 
comments on recent tendencies in ocean 
navigation a certain interest. He at- 
tributes the disaster to the mad rivalry 
among the companies in the matter of 
speed and size and to the blind faith in 
material and appliances. 


But she sank, causing, apart from the loss 
of so many lives, a sort of surprising conster- 
nation that such a thing should have happened 
at all. Why? You build a 45,000-ton hotel of 
thin steel plates to secure the patronage of, say, 
a couple of thousand rich people (for if it had 
been for the emigrant trade alone there would 
have been no such exaggeration of mere size), 
you decorate it in the style of the Pharaohs, 
or in the Louis Quinze style—I don’t know 
which—and to please the aforesaid fatuous 
handful of individuals who have more money 
than they know what to do with, and to the 
applause of two continents, you launch that 
mass with two thousand people on board at 
21 knots across the sea—a perfect exhibition 
of the modern blind trust in mere material 
and appliances. And then this happens. Gen- 
eral consternation. The blind trust in material 
and appliances has received a terrible shock 
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I will say nothing of the credulity which ac- 
cepts any statement which specialists, tech- 
nicians, are pleased to make, whether for pur- 
poses of gain or glory. You stand there 
astonished and hurt in your profoundest sensi- 
bilities. But what else under the circumstances 
could you expect? 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s comments on 
the disaster have already been quoted in 
part in this magazine. 
Like Mr. Shaw he was 
chiefly concerned with 
its effect on public opin- 
ion as evidenced in the newspapers. He 
had little sympathy with the horror pro- 
fessed by many British writers at the 
unseemly haste of American Senators 
and newspaper men in prying into the 
affair. It is all very well, he said, to 
blame American journalism as “vulgar 
and vindictive” and for setting “the 
pack in full cry upon a particular man.” 
The British critic might accuse Ameri- 
cans of wishing to hound Mr. Ismay, 
“as if he were the only man that was 
saved,” just as they hounded poor Gorki 
“as if he were the only man not living 
with his wife.” But might not the 
American critic retort that the British 
were in danger from precisely opposite 
vices? The British tendency is to hush 
things up, to “damp everything down.” 
Americans might reasonably suspect that 
the British Mersey commission would 
shirk the facts—“ignore plain questions 
and suppress existing telegrams to save 
the face of some rich man.” That was 
what happened when under the same 
Lord Mersey inquiry was made into the 
Jameson Raid. The Americans might 
say— 


Mr. Chester- 
ton’s Views 


We are not so careful of millionaires. We 
are hounding on the pack, and we think a pack 
of dogs even if it is a pack of mongrels, is 
not so bad a thing in dealing with wolves— 
or foxes. 


As the Mersey commission went on he 
waxed bitterly sarcastic over some of 
its rulings and published a little skit 
holding it up to ridicule as carefully 
excluding from its investigation the 
essential things it was appointed to in- 
vestigate. 


The moral which Mr. H. G. Wells 
drew from the disaster could have been 
guessed by any careful 
reader of the New Ma- 
chiavelli, His comment 
on it was merely inci- 
dental and appeared in one of his arti- 
cles in the Daily Mail on “The Labour 
Unrest.” It typifies perfectly to his 
mind the muddle of the present social 
situation and illustrates the incompetence 
of the upper class in modern society. 


Mr. Wells’s 
Moral 


It was one of those accidents which happen 
with a precision of time and circumstance that 
outdoes art; not an incident in it all that was 
not supremely typical. It was the penetrating 
comment of chance upon our entire social sys- 
Beneath a surface of magnificent effi- 
ciency was—slapdash. The ship was not even 
equipped to save its third-class passengers: 
they had placed themselves on board with an 
infinite confidence in the care that was to be 
taken of them, and most of their women and 
children went down with the cry of those who 
find themselves cheated out of life. 


tem. 


His remarks on Mr. Ismay’s luckless 
notoriety are singularly just— 


In the unfolding record of behaviour it is 
the stewardesses and bandsmen and engineers 
—persons of the trade-union class—who shine 
as brightly as any. And by the supreme 
artistry of Chance it fell to the lot of that 
tragic and unhappy gentleman, Mr. Bruce 
Ismay, to be aboard and to be caught by the 
urgent vacancy in the boat and the snare of the 
moment. No untried man dare say that he 
would have behaved better in his place. But 
for capitalism and for our existing social sys- 
tem his escape—with five and fifty third-class 
children waiting drown—was the 
abandonment of every noble pretension. It is 
not the man I would criticise, but the manifest 
absence of any such sense of the supreme dig- 
nity of his position as would have sustained 
him in that crisis. He was a rich man and a 
ruling man, but in the test he was not a proud 
man. In the common man’s realisation that 
such is indeed the case with most of those who 
dominate the lies the true cause and 
danger of our social indiscipline. And the 
remedy in the first place lies not in social legis- 
lation, and so forth, but in the consciences of 
the wealthy. Heroism and a general devotion 
to the common good are the only effective 
answer to distrust. 


below to 


world 
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CHRONICLES OF CORNWALL 


PHILOSOPHY AND Humour 


BY 


ITH a cigar between my 
ateeth I can think of any- 
Ma thing,” said a friend of 
athe writer’s who had 
m been ordered to give up 
msmoking. “Without it, 
Sl can think of nothing 


but a cigar.” 
This philosophy is nearly akin to that 


of some of Charles Lee’s Cornish 


PHILIP G. 


HUBERT, JR. 


friends who defended tobacco smoking 
as at least soothing to the mind. Pipes 
are the topic of the debate that threatens 
to disrupt the social club which met 
nightly in Porthjulyan. James was no 
believer in pipes. Nine times out of ten, 
said he, if a man went into the dark 
smoking a pipe, and if the darkness were 
such that he couldn’t see the smoke is- 
suing from his mouth, then nine times 
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out of ten that man wouldn’t know 
whether his pipe were alight or no. Nine 
times out of ten, mind. James was a 
chapel-member, and wouldn't venture 
further than that. If he couldn’t see the 
smoke or glow from the bowl, nine 
times out of ten he wouldn’t know what 
he was smoking—’bacca, tea or hay—or 
whether he was smoking at all. 

That, said James, proved smoking to 
be no good thing. Very well. Now sup- 
pose James to be smoking and let Tom 
come and take James’s pipe out of his 
mouth and say he shouldn’t smoke. Now 
consider the pipeless James in two hours’ 
time. What would he be doing? Fora 
wager he would be thinking upon his 
pipe. And in four hours’ time? Still 
his mind would be on his pipe. And in 
six? And what about next day? It was 
manifest that nothing short of his pipe 
would soothe James’s mind in the case 
propounded, Therefore smoking was of 
some good. It soothed the mind. More- 
over, Tom would confidently add, it set- 
tled a man’s stomach, Take from a man 
his mind and his stomach, and where 
would that man be? 

Porthjulyan had many debates of this 
calibre with Penticost, the village shoe- 
maker, as judge and Mr. Lee as re- 
corder. Nothing that had gone on in 
Porthjulyan for the last forty years had 
escaped Penticost, The old shoemaker 
knew everything about everybody and a 
good deal more too. 

“Who's that, Penticost?’” says some- 
body. Says Penticost, hammering away: 


Can't mind his name for the minute, But 
he’s own brother to Josiah Johns that married 
our Nancy’s Geraldine. Lives up to Polt- 
riggan. Helps the photographer there, carr’ing 
parcels and oiling the machine and making 
faces at the babies, to keep them quiet while 
they’m being took. Wears a pipe and a drum 
hat Sundays, and he’s courting the second 
parlour maid up to Squire Vivian’s. I see 
he’'ve got a kind of a flat parcel in his hand. 
Seeming to me that'll be the pickshers Nancy 
had took last week of her youngest maid, the 
one that’s been put out to sarvice up to St. 
Kenna. Stopped to Poltriggan ‘pon the way, 
they did, and had her took in three divisions. 
Seven shillings for the dozen, so I’m towld; 
and who’s going to pay for ‘em I don’t know. 
Nancy’s owing two pound for rent this very 
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day, beside I don’t know how much over to 
the shop for flour and sugar. She takes fower 
lumps, Nancy do. But that’s who the man is 
and he’s subjeck to fits beside. When you 
see one coming on, ask him the time o’ day, 
sharp, and you'll put him off. 


Porthjulyan has been lucky to enlist 
Mr. Lee as recorder. In Our Little 
Toun* he sketches all that is worth 
while and does it with love. He knows 
every man, woman, child and dog in the 
place and has something to say of each. 
He has collected the gossip of the village 
with admirable tact and a fine apprecia- 
tion of its humour. Even its legends 
yield him good material. His account 
of St. Lidgy and the giant is, unfortu- 
nately, too long to quote. St. Lidgy’s 
sympathy for all creation, extending 
even to a badger, a harmless beast of 
exemplary character but not in odour of 
sanctity, that insisted upon sharing St. 
Lidgy’s cell, might make a tract for the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

Our Little Town is by far the best 
of Mr. Lee’s Cornish sketcnes, but there 
are three others that will appeal to any 
one with a taste for quaint humour. 
Paul Carah is the story of a young man 
who returns from America to find his 
native village smaller than he thought it 
was and atter a trial of life there de- 
parted, disappointed, to seek his fortune 
in the greater world outside. The two 
other books are in lighter vein, The 
Widow Woman is a little comedy with 
a portly widow, in love with a man 
twenty years her junior, the central fig- 
ure. Dorinda’s birthday is a delighttul 
idyll concerning a pretty girl who on 
her seventeenth birthday puts up her 
hair for the first time, using thirty-five 
hairpins, and goes to the Midsummer 
Day fair at St. Hender. The havoc she 
created was proof of her charm. Mr. 
Lee needs pages to describe Dorinda. It 
is a description too long to quote, but 
she was worth it. She peeped into the 
belfry while the men of St. Hender were 
ringing the chimes in a bell-ringing con- 
test, and by so doing upset the team’s 


*Our Little 
Widow Woman. 
Charles Lee. 
Company. 


Town. Paul Carah. The 
Dorinda’s Birthday. By 
New York: E. P. Dutton and 
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crack bell-ringer; he tugged at his rope 
without rhyme or reason, and so lost 
first prize for St. Hender. The episode 
is one of the best to Mr. Lee’s credit and 
one of which he may be proud. 
Dorinda’s admirers like the way in 
which she has put up her hair. To each 
one she confides the secret of the thirty- 
five hairpins, and each one is allowed 
to push in some one of the thirty-five 
that refuses to do its duty. By accident 


or otherwise Dorinda’s hairpins are al- 
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ways coming out. She is a desperate 
little flirt and makes them useful. But 
when she-returns home, tired but happy, 
to the invalid lady who rejoiced in 
three new fatal symptoms since morn- 
ing and was ready to die happy if she 
only knew which symptom was to carry 
her off, Dorinda was betrothed to the 
young bell-ringer. Through her being 
where she had no business to be, to wit, 
in the belfry, he had lost the town prize 
but he had won Dorinda. 


EIGHT BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


I 


R. R. BowKer’s “Copyriant’’* 

Mr. Bowker’s Copyright is based upon 
a thorough knowledge of the history and 
evolution of copyright law, and contains 
a judiciously selected series of reports of 
typical copyright cases; it is, however, 
prepared not so much for the legal pro- 
fession (although for the lawyers the 
tables, brought down to the close of 
1911, of the status of law in different 
countries, and of the noteworthy cases 
through which a system of copyright has 
been formulated, should prove of very 
great service) as for use as a practical 
guide for the producers of copyrighted 
propérty,—authors, artists, and com- 
posers, and of the assigns or business 
representatives of these producers, the 
publishers. For these authors and pub- 
lishers, this volume is unquestionably the 
most valuable treatise thus far brought 
into print. 

The record of the long contest which 
had for its purpose to bring the United 
States into copyright relations with 
Europe is, of course, written with first 
hand information. It is defective only 
in not giving due credit to the impor- 
tance of the continued service rendered 
by Mr. Bowker himself in the later 
stages of the fight during the years after 
1886. The author has ap parently taken 
the ground that in a treatise presented 
as a record of history and an analysis of 


and Its Law. By 


*Copyright. Its History - 
Houghton Mifflin 


R. R. Bowker. Boston: 
Company. 


law and of practice, there is no require- 
ment or no proper place for individual 
views. He has in any case thought best 
to include with his statements in regard 
to the shaping of the copyright law but 
few expressions of opinion concerning 
the wisdom of the methods of our law 
makers or the equity and effectiveness 
of the results secured by their work. 
The first division of the volume pre- 
sents a conspectus, with data brought 
down to January, 1912, of the status of 
copyright, domestic and international, in 
the different countries of the world. It 
may be noted that the United States, 
Holland, Hungary, and Russia are prac- 
tically the only literature-producing and 
literature-consuming countries that re- 
main outside of the Convention of 
Berne; while the lists of states that have 
accepted the obligations and privileges 
of this convention include Japan, Tunis, 
Liberia, and Hayti. In the acceptance 
of the comity of civilised states, the 
United States lags behind not only the 
new Empire of the Pacific, but three 
African states. The obstacle that has 
prevented the United States ffom a 
cepting the regulations of Berne is, of 
course, the manufacturing requirement 
of our statute. Other states which have 
adopted as their national policy a system 
of protection, have decided that the le 
gitimate requirements of the manufac 
turing interests are to be cared for un 
der the provisions of a customs law, and 
must be referred to the committees on 
the tariff. It is not admitted by the sci 
entific law makers of France, Germany, 
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Italy, and Spain that tariff requirements 
are germane to the provisions of a law 
for the recognition and protection of lit- 
erary property. 

Mr. Bowker’s chapter on “Nature, 
Origin and Early History” gives a well 
proportioned sketch of the evolution and 
the conception of property in rights (as 
distinguished from property in material 
things) from ancient times through the 
period of special privileges, and of the 
recognition, under the principles of the 
common law, of the rights of producers, 
down to the earlier of the copyright 
statutes. The references to the begin- 
nings of authorship rights cover the well- 
known correspondence of Martial and 
Cicero with their publishers, the story of 
the famous issue in 567 between Finnian 
and Colomba (the first recorded copy- 
right case), and an account of the regu- 
lations controlling from the beginning 
of the thirteenth century the work of the 
Stationarti in the older universities such 
as Paris, Bologna, and Prague. 

The system of privileges which came 
into force soon after the invention by 
Gutenberg in 1450 of the art of printing 
from movable type, begins with the cer- 
tificate given in 1475 by the Bishop of 
Ratisbon to a printer in Esslingen for a 
reissue of the Tractate of Peter Nigrus. 
It may be noted that the purpose of 
this particular certificate was, however, 
net to give protection to the printers, 
but to certify as to the correctnéss of his 
text. The form of the certificate was 
somewhat similar to that utilised later 
under the censorship system when the 
ecclesiastical examiners certified, usually 
in connection with the reprint of a-classic, 
first, that the text was correct, and sec- 
ondly, that it contained nothing that was 
in itself heretical or that was likely to 
prove detrimental to the teachings of the 
Holy “Church. 

The purpose of the earlier state privi- 
leges was not the protection of an au- 
thor (the books of the earlier times were 
in fact almost exclusively the work of 
authors long dead), but the encourage- 
ment of printing. The first known privi- 
lege issued in Germany was given by the 
Aulic Council of the Empire in 1501 to 
a Society, the Rhenish Sodalites, for 
the right to control, for the term of fif- 
teen years, a collection, edited by Celtes, 
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of the dramas of the nun Hroswitha, 
who had been dead for nearly six hun- 
dred years. 

The chapter on the ownership of copy- 
right presents a summary of the condi- 
tions obtaining in the United States un- 
der the act of 1909. The office of regis- 
ter of copy right was created by the act 
which went into force in 1891. Under 
the capable and devoted administration 
of Mr. Thorwald Solberg, the register 
who was then appointed, the office has 
proved of distinctive service in many 
ways. 

The statute of 1909 is more specific 
than its predecessors in defining the 
ownership relations in copy rightable ma- 
terial which is the result of the employ- 
ment of an author for a specific under- 
taking. The old rule that copyright can 
be assigned only by a written instrument 
continues to hold good, but the contract 
of employment for the performance of 
specific literary work, this work to form 
part of a composite publication, may now 
be accepted as the “written instrument” 
conveying such assignment of the rights 
of the producer. 

Many of the cases arising as to owner- 
ship are issues outside of the copyright 
law. Such an instance occurred in 1883 
in the case of Clemens v, Belford, de- 
cided in the United States Circuit Court 
in Illinois, Mr. Clemens was defeated 
in his attempt to restrain the use of his 
pen name, “Mark Twain,” in connection 
with the reprinting of a collection of un- 
copyrighted papers. The court held that 
if the right to publish the work existed 
or had been secured, this must include 
the right to publish the authorship. A 
further attempt was made by Mr. Clem- 
ens in 1908 to prevent the use by others 
of his pseudonym “Mark Twain” by in- 
corporating a company with this name. 
He hoped under this device to secure a 
continuing trade-mark. The question of 
maintaining such control by an incorpo- 
rated company has probably never been 
passed upon by the courts. In the case 
of Lando v. Greenberg, argued in 1908, 
it was decided that the pen name of an 
author with which a series of productions 
had been associated, could be protected 
independent of copyright or trade-mark. 
This principle has been passed upon in 
a more general way in a number of de- 
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cisions protecting what may be called 
cumulative good-will and preventing 
what the courts have come to term “un- 
fair competition.” There is, under the 
present act, no copyright in a title nor 
could such copyright be secured under 
the preceding statutes; but it has been 
held in a number of instances that an 
author or his assign could be protected 
in the exclusive use of a distinctive title 
that had been associated for a sufficiently 
long time with a literary production to 
possess commercial value in the market. 
The attempt to secure some of the com- 
mercial value attaching to such title by 
its use for a production by another per- 
son is characterised as “unfair competi- 
tion” and has been repeatedly enjoined 
by the courts. It may be said here that 
there has, during the past fifteen years, 
been a considerable development and 
widening of the protection that the 
courts are ready to secure for published 
material against “unfair competition.” 
In 1879, a judge sitting in a United 
States court in Philadelphia, character- 
ised as “an unwarranted interference 


with a legitimate American industry” the 
attempt of the British publishers of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and of their 
American representatives, to prevent the 
use of the name of the Encyclopedia 
connected with a work produced by an- 
other publisher comprising different ma- 


terial. During the twenty years succeed- 
ing 1879, in which the courts have 
passed upon the successive attempts to 
protect the producers and the owners of 
this famous cyclopedia not only in the 
control of their material but in the con- 
trol of a name which for a century or 
more had been associated with such ma- 
terial, the courts advanced by successive 
steps to a final recognition of a property 
right that irrespective of the provisions 
of a copyright statute, had been built up 
by long association of a name with a 
production possessing intrinsic and com- 
mercial value. 

In the statute of 1891, the term of 
copyright was fixed at twenty-eight 
years with right of renewal for fourteen 
years. This renewal could be secured by 
the author, the author’s widow or the 
author’s children. The law followed in 
these respects the provisions of the pre- 
ceding statutes, Under the act of 1909, 
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the second term was increased to twenty- 
eight years, making a total term of “ge 
six years;and the right of renewal, 

place of being limited to author, er Ee 
or children, was extended to a widower, 
or if neither widow, widower nor chil- 
dren might be living, to the author’s next 
of kin or executors. This provision is 
interpreted as meaning that there can be 
no renewal by an assignee proprietor 
(such as the publisher) and that in the 
absence of natural heirs of an individ- 
ual author, no renewal can be secured by 
anybody. The desire was very general 
at the time of the framing of the act of 
1909 (the work in the shaping of which 
went on for nearly two years) that liv- 
ing authors should secure a fuller term 
of protection. It was pointed out that 
in not a few instances, American authors 
had outlived the copyright term protect- 
ing their earlier productions and had in- 
curred both personal annoyance and 
business disadvantage when these pro 
ductions had been reprinted in unau- 
thorised issues. Such reprinting could, 
of course, include, and had as a matter 
of fact included, productions of an im- 
mature character which the author had 
not thought desirable to include in any 
final issue of his works. Longfellow, 
Donald G. Mitchell and Edward Everett 
Hale were among the representative 
American authors who had suffered in 
this fashion from a lack of adequate, that 
is to say, from insufficiently extended, 
protection. At the time the statute was 
under consideration in the committee- 
rooms, Mr. Hale, then chaplain of the 
House of Representatives, made a pa- 
thetic appeal to be permitted to secure 
for his children some property right in 
his earlier productions, some of which, 
like The Man without a Country, still 
possessed commercial value. In the de- 
sire to meet this very natural and just 
claim on the part of veteran authors, 
some of whom, like Hale and Clemens, 
were working in the copyright commit- 
tees in behalf of the improvement of the 
statute, the framers of the act of 1909 
provided for the extension of the term 
of copyright without taking into due 
consideration important existing prop- 
erty rights, the rights belonging to the 
assigns of the authors, that is to say, to 
the publishers. It was pointed out in 
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the discussions before the Congressional 
committees that publishers were called 
upon from time to time to make con- 
siderable investments in the production 
of individual books and in sets of vol- 
umes presenting the complete works of 
American authors. 

As examples of investments of this 
character were specified sets published 
by Houghton, Mifflin and Company of 
the works of American authors accepted 
as classics, such as Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Longfellow and Whittier. Under the 
provision proposed (which finally be- 
came law) for the extension of copy- 
right, any heir of the author inheriting 
his copyright is placed in a position, at 
the expiration of the first term of 
twenty-eight years, to secure, in connec- 
tion with the extension of the term, a 
new and possibly more favourable ar- 
rangement with the publishers. If the 


terms demanded by the new owner of 
the copyright are not satisfactory to the 
publishers, are terms under which it is 
not practicable, in their judgment, for 
them to continue to make profitable and 
effective publication of the books, the 


copyright owner has the right in trans- 
fering the publication to some competing 
house, to compel the cancellation of the 
entire property value of the investment 
that has been made by the publishers, 
in the electrotype plates and illustrations. 
Such investment may in the case, for in- 
stance, of an educational work; cover, in 
addition to the outlay for “plant” (type- 
setting and illustrations), a large expen- 
diture for bringing the text-book into in- 
troduction and in securing contracts for 
its continued use. 

For the purpose of preventing the heir 
of an author (who in the majority of 
cases would never himself have had any 
direct personal relations with the origi- 
nal publishers) from being placed in a 
position to hold up such publishers and 
to compel the payment of a penalty price, 
it was proposed that the extension of the 
copyright for the second term of twenty- 
eight years should be granted only on 
the joint application of the author (or 
his heir) and the publisher. The two 
parties would be practically in the same 
position in which they had been at the 
time the work was first entered for copy- 
right. The publisher would have the 
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same business interest in securing the 
full publishing control of the book and, 
irrespective of any obligation to the au- 
thor, could better afford to pay a con- 
tinuing, or even an increasing, royalty 
than to allow the book to fall into public 
domain, and thereafter to be exposed to 
the competition of unauthorised editions. 
This proposal for the protection of the 
publishers against the risk of the can- 
cellation of the value of investments that 
had been made in accordance with the 
existing law, was negatived by the com- 
mittees. 

The chapter on the manufacturing 
provisions of the American statute 
makes clear their purpose and their his- 
tory. The American statute, which 
represents the results of efforts that had 
been going on since 1847, secures for 
foreign authors a copyright control for 
the United States (and, reciprocally, a 
recognition in the states of Europe for 
the property rights of American au- 
thors), but only on condition that the 
books of these foreign authors shall be 
manufactured in the United States and 
from type set within the territory of the 
United States. The United States is, 
with the exception of Holland, the only 
country in the world that has made 
manufacturing a condition of copyright. 
During the five years in which the statute 
of 1891 was under discussion, the repre- 
sentatives of the business interests hav- 
ing to do with the manufacturing of 
books insisted that they had a right to 
take part in the framing of the law, and 
their contention was accepted as valid by 
the Congressional Committees having 
charge of copyright. It was, of course, 
pointed out at that time, and has been 
emphasised since, that other states which, 
like the United States, were committed 
to the policy of protectien, had not 
thought it necessary, or in order, to mix 
up with a copyright law requirements 
for the protection of American industry. 
In Germany, in France, and in Italy, all 
protectionist countries, the repreSenta- 
tives of the book-manufacturing indus- 
tries have never been permitted to take 
part in the framing of copyright laws. 
They have been referred to the commit- 
tees in charge of the tariff for such pro- 
tection as under the national policy they 
were entitled to secure. The acceptance 
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by the United States of a manufacturing 
condition as a requirement for the con- 
cession of copyright not only to foreign, 
but to American authors, made it, of 
course, impracticable for the United 
States to become a party to the Conven- 
tion of Berne. It is a first condition of 
membership in the Berne. Convention 
that the conditions and the regulations 
of copyright shall be substantially identi- 
cal throughout the entire territory con- 
trolled by the Convention. 

The manufacturing requirements of 
the statute of 1891 covered the typeset- 
ting and the printing of a book, and cov- 
ered also the manufacturing work in the 
illustrations included in the book. The 
requirements in regard to the American 
manufacture of illustrations were made 
to apply also to works of art. An ex- 
ception to the prohibition of importa- 
tion was permitted for illustrations or 
for works of art reproduced by photo- 
gravure. 

The statute of 1909 added in certain 
respects to the manufacturing require- 
ments. It prohibited the use of foreign 
binding for books which were to secure 
the protection of American copyright. 
As Mr. Bowker points out, the inclusion 
of binding in the manufacturing require- 
ment met with opposition on the ground 
that binding is not an integral part of, 
but an incidental addition to, a completed 
book. The fact that the copyright law 
includes manufacturing provisions makes 
it necessary to interpret the law in con- 
nection with the tariff act that may at 
the time be in force. 

The copyright act of 1909 provides 
that illustrations other than photograv- 
ures must be manufactured in the United 
States, excepting in the case in which 
the subject represented is located in a 
foreign country and reproduces a work 
of art or has been prepared to illustrate 
a scientific text. This reservation was 
secured with no little difficulty after a 
discussion that extended over the greater 
part of two years. The American litho- 
graphers and photo-engravers insisted 
that American workmen were competent 
to reproduce any works of art that could 
be reproduced by workmen in Europe. 
A leading authority pointed out the diffi- 
culty in the case of lithographs, repro- 
ducing works of art, of having the colour 
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scheme worked up at a distance of thou- 
sands of miles from the original; or in 
the case ef the reproduction of some 
scientific drawings, such as lithographic 
views of surgical or clinical cases, of 
having the work done at no distance 
from the hospital where the subject and 
the scientist were stationed. As a result 
of this contention, the Congressional 
Committee finally agreed to the clause 
as worded, but the protests on the part 
of the representatives of the litho- 
graphers against this clause have been 
persistent, and attempts are being made 
from time to time to make the prohibi- 
tion absolute and to cause the forfeiture 
of the copyright of any text which it- 
self has been put into type in this coun- 
try but with which may be connected an 
illustration prepared on the other side. 

The producers of works or art are, 
under the statute of 1909, placed in a 
better position in regard to the protec- 
tion of their property than has been the 
case with preceding American statutes. 
Under the act of rgor, it had proved 
difficult to prevent the unauthorised re 
production, in one form or another, of 
pictures originating abroad. It was held 
that copyright could not be secured in 
the United States for a work of art, any 
more than for a book, after publication 
abroad. It was claimed that public ex- 
hibition of a picture, certainly in the 
cases in which a fee was demanded, and 
possibly even when no fee was required, 
constituted “publication.” This point 
was finally decided, in the famous Werk 
meister case, in favour of the artist, or 
rather of the representatives of the ar- 
tist. There was also difficulty in con- 
nection with the form of the record, to 
be placed upon the work of art, of the 
entry of copyright. In the statute of 
1909, this detail has been modified in ac- 
cord with the requirements of the ar- 
tists. The copyright notice can, if de- 
sired, be reduced so as to constitute 
simply the letter “c” enclosed within a 
circle, and this notification that the ar- 
ticle is protected by copyright needs to 
be placed only on “some accessible por- 
tion of the works.” It was pointed out 
in the discussion in regard to this notifi 
cation of copyright that an artist could 
even utilise for the purpose the “tail of 
a mermaid twisted into the form of the 
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letter.” There is no present requirement 
for the connection with the notice of 
copyright of the date of entry. The re- 
sponsibility rests upon the would-be ap- 
propriator to ascertain by inquiry at the 
copyright office whether the work is still 
protected. 

The manufacturing provisions are 
made to apply to works of art, so that 
the artists are not permitted to send their 
works abroad for the purpose of having 
reproductions made. Since the enact- 
ment of the law of 1909, questions have 
arisen in regard to the right of the mov- 
ing-picture dealers to reproduce, with- 
out compensation, art designs for use in 
such pictures. The moving-picture deal- 
ers also claimed the right to utilise the 
text of books, more particularly, of 
course, the characters presented in books. 
It was decided, in a suit brought against 
certain moving-picture dealers by the 
Harpers, that the text of Du Maurier’s 
Trilby could not be so utilised. Since 
that decision, several bills have been in- 
troduced in Congress and are now pen- 
ing, under which the moving-picture peo- 
ple are to be left practically free to ap- 
propriate musical compositions, art com- 
positions, or literary compositions, with- 
out arrangement and without compensa- 
tion. In case suit is brought by the 
owner of the copyright, the maximum 
penalty for the appropriator is fixed at 
one hundred dollars if he is willing to 
certify that he did not have-knoweldge 
that the composition had been protected 
by copyright. It may fairly be assumed 
that any person willing to appropriate the 
property of another would not hesitate to 
go a step further and to swear that ! 
had no knowledge that any property 
rights existed. 

The act of 1909 confirms and extends 
the privileges given under the act of 
1891 for the importation of books that 
have secured American copyright; privi- 
leges which, as often pointed out, are 
absolutely inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of copyright and which find place 
in the statutes of no other country. One 
of the earliest provisions in the act, a 
provision which is identical with that of 
our preceding copyright statutes, leaves 
with the producer the monopoly or full 
control of an article copyrighted. The 
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term “monopoly” means, of course, sim- 
ply the exclusive right to the control of 
the sale in the market specified. The 
statutes of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and other states are at one in 
maintaining for the producer, or for his 
assign the publisher, the property rights 
under such monopoly. There are, of 
course, certain disadvantages that come 
upon the community as a result of such 
legalised monopoly. An author may be 
a crank and may decide either to with- 
hold his work from circulation, or, as in 
the case of Ruskin, to place a price upon 
it which is beyond the reach of the larger 
number of readers. This occasional dis- 
advantage is considered a small matter 
as compared with the advantage of 
furthering the production and the dis- 
tribution of works of literature, art, and 
so forth. The American legislators 
have, however, under the pressure of 
certain groups interested, decided to con- 
cede to favoured institutions and to in- 
dividuals “freedom of action” in regard 
to the importation of copyrighted books. 
An English publisher who makes an 
investment in the purchase of a copy- 
right secures, under assignment from the 
author, the exclusive control of the mar- 
ket of Great Britain and of the British 
Empire, and also the territory covered 
by the Berne Convention. The Ameri- 
can publisher who may make an equal or 
greater investment in the purchase of the 
American copyright of the same work, 
secures under his purchase only the 
right to compete in the American mar- 
ket with the British edition of the same 
book. The statute permits any associa- 
tion, incorporated or unincorporated, to 
import copies of the transatlantic edi- 
tion of the copyrighted book. ‘The in- 
stitutions which are incorporated secure 
further the privilege of importing free 
of duty. The privilege of importing 
copyrighted books is extended also to in- 
dividuals who will state that they are pur- 
chasing “for use and not for sale.” 
Such a provision, particularly in the 
case of works of larger compass planned 
to meet the requirements of libraries, 
undermines, of necessity, and very seri- 
ously, the value of the American market. 
The disadvantage may in fact be suffi- 
ciently material to take away the margin 
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of possible profit, and to render undesir- 
able as a business undertaking the pro- 
duction of any American edition of a 
work planned for library sale. As an 
example of a work of this character may 
be cited The Cambridge History of Eng- 
lish Literature, which is to be completed 
in fourteen volumes. The production of 
the American edition calls for an invest- 
ment of some thirty thousand dollars. 
The work is one which is better suited 
for the public library than for the pri- 
vate collection. The American edition 
is printed in more open and somewhat 
more attractive form than that selected 
for the English issue, and is also more 
solidly bound. It is sold at a trifle over 
the equivalent of the English price, and 
a large number of the libraries (and it is 
only the larger libraries which place or- 
ders for such a set) have arranged to 
secure their copies through their pur- 
chasing agents in London. The libra- 
rians pointed out that they have standing 
instructions with these agents to send 
copies of all books of a certain charac- 
ter, and that it would be an inconven- 
ience to direct these agents to omit a 


book because it happens to be issued 


also in an American edition. The 
American publisher, who is supposed to 
control the copyright of the book for 
the American market, is himself pro- 
hibited from meeting the preference of 
any customers who may prefer the Eng- 
lish edition. Under the provisions of the 
statute preceding that of 1891, importa- 
tions of transatlantic editions of copy- 
right books were permitted if made 
through the agency of the owner of the 
copyright, or of his assign, the publisher. 
Under the law of to-day, the publisher, 
who is nominally the owner of the copy- 
right, is himself prohibited from obtain- 
ing copies of the transatlantic edition in 
case these should be “imported for sale.” 
This is a curious provision to find place 
in the statute of a protectionist country ; 
because its necessary result is to give a 
premium to a foreign dealer as against 
the American copyright owner (who is 
also the manufacturer) in the business 
of supplying certain material required 
for his American customers. 

A necessary-result of such an inequi- 
table provision of law is to discourage the 
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production of American editions of im- 
portant transatlantic work. The natural 
tendency of publishing undertakings of 
what may be called the first class is to 
become international in character. If 
the cost of authorship and of illustra- 
tions can be divided between two or 
three or more markets, and if, as in the 
case of a work originating in England, 
the cost of typesetting can be divided 
between two markets, the saving in the 
cost of production can be made of ad- 
vantage to the author, to the consumer, 
and to the several publishers concerned. 
The manufacturing requirement of our 
law prevents the possibility of saving the 
cost of typesetting in any book securing 
American copyright. This outlay, which 
is usually the largest item of expense in 
book production, must be doubled up for 
the two markets. The right of unre- 
stricted importation must, in a large 
number of instances, render unprofitable 
the operations of the American pub- 
lisher taking part in the publication of 
an international series, a series the con- 
tributions to which come from authors 
all over the world. He has no adequate 
inducement to contribute his proportion 
of the general investment required for 
such a series when he is prevented, under 
the law, from controlling the market 
that he could otherwise secure under 
contract with the other publishers con- 
cerned. This absurd provision in regard 
to importation was brought about under 
the pressure of the librarians of the 
country aided by certain individuals 
who succeeded in impressing the 
members of the Congressional Com- 
mittees with the idea that if the pub- 
lishers were permitted to control copy- 
right as a “monopoly,” they might utilise 
such control against the interest of the 
book-buying public. The legislators were 
confused by the use of the term “mo- 
nopoly” as applied to copyright, and were 
too ready to believe that it might stand 
for the same kind of combination for 
increase of prices as they were contend- 
ing against in the case of the steel men, 
the woollen men, and certain other 
groups of manufacturers. 

The Congressional Committees were 
prepared to accept the contention of the 
librarians that as editions printed in 
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America were occasionally dearer than 
those produced abroad, it was for the 
interest of the community that libraries 
should not only secure their imported 
books free of duty, but that these im- 
portations should be free from any re- 
strictions on the ground of copyright. 
It was explained to the members of the 
Committees that in so far as these 
American editions were higher in price 
than those issued in England (and this 
was the case only in the smaller number 
of instances) such increased cost was 
chiefly due to the burdens of the tariff 
on book materials. Emphasis was laid 
on the peculiar injustice on the part of 
a Congress that was maintaining the 
abominations of the McKinley-Dingley 
tariff system, in making the increased 
cost of books a ground, or a pretext, 
for taking away from American pub- 
lishers a substantial portion of the copy- 
right market that properly belonged to 
them. ‘These publishers are, of course, 


themselves manufacturers, but they were 
not asking for any manutacturing privi- 
leges or manufacturing protection. [hey 
claimed simply the recognition under 
law of the property in their copyrights, 


such recognition as is given, without 
question, in all other civilised states; but 
their claim was denied. Librarians and 
legislators alike failed to realise that the 
discouragement of publishing invest- 
ments in the production of American 
editions of transatlantic works, particu- 
larly those possessing an international 
character and importance, defeats the 
avowed purpose oi copyright law, and 
can result only in serious disadvantage 
to the literary and educational interests 
of the country. 

Mr. Bowker gives an accurate account 
of the importauon provision, which 1s 
inadequate only that it fails to specify 
and to criticise the imfluences under 
which the legislators permitted American 
copyright to be thus garbled and under- 
mained, George tlaven fuinam. 

II 
FRANK A. Hepccock’s “Davip GARRICK 
AND His FRENCH I RIENDS'’* 
Biography is a varied and fascinating 
*David Garrick and His French Friends. 


By Frank A. Hedgcock. New York: Duttield 
and Company. 
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art; it offers the author so much leeway: 
his personality and interpretation may be 
such that he rather than his subject be- 
comes the more engrossing ; he may anal- 
yse the old facts of a life so that a new 
figure takes the place of an old concep- 
tion; and he may dig out new facts or 
seek a new angle of approach which will 
add fresh interest to any much-studied 
life. A new volume on David Garrick 
is bound to excite interest for its own 
sake, as well as curiosity concerning the 
author’s manner of handling it. Mr. 
Hedgcock’s biography, originally pre- 
pared as a thesis for the Doctorat és let- 
tres at the University of Paris and here 
elaborated, as the title indicates, deals 
mainly with Garrick and his contacts 
with things and persons French. ‘Lhe 
eminent actor, as we all know, enjoyed a 
European reputation, though this aspect 
ot his many-sided life has been little 
studied. Mrs. Parson’s splendidly writ- 
ten Garrick and His Circle did not 
furnish much new information on this 
phase of the actor’s career, though it 
served to popularise his manhood and his 
achievement. Lhe essayot Joseph Knight, 
as well as the biographies by Vavies and 
Murphy, are more especially designed +o 
show him stiutting in the glare ot his 
tootlights. While acknowledging, too, 
the comprehension and novelty oi Percy 
bitzgeraid’s classic life of the famous 
ihespian, which contained so many let- 
ters in boster’s collection, Mr. Hedgecock 
teels, on the whole, it is prejudiced and 
dishgured, and, in french matters espe- 
cially, tull of gaps and errors. Further, 
the tact that bitzgerald has made no use 
ot Garrick’s French correspondence and 
does not reier to many oi his friends on 
the other side of the Channel, has stim- 
ulated the author in attempting a speciai- 
ised sludy Ol Garrick Irom Us parucular 
point OL view, ii it needed iurtiier justi- 
licaulon it might be iound im the nnal 
chapter, im which is uisciosed what 
i rance brought to Garrick ; tor, no doubt, 
his visits pave fii greater distinction ald 
grace in Mis Own acting and taught him 
tne value of artistic scenery and mount- 
ig. it seems dithcult, however, in spite of 
Garrick s undoubted popularity, to 1ollow 
the author when he says that Garrick did 
“most to dissipate the clouds of prejudice 
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which hid France from England and to 
bring about a parallelism of views be- 
tween Paris and London.” Realising, 
since Garrick spent only a few months in 
Paris,that a collection of episodes and in- 
cidents would merely make a “scrappy” 
volume, the author has summed up 
briefly the well-known facts of Garrick’s 
life, with critical comment on his capaci- 
ties as writer and actor, and added espe- 
cial aspects of his career and character as 
they appealed to his many French friends. 
Mr. Hedgcock apologises unnecessarily 
for supplying digressions concerning the 
social life of France and England, as well 
as some vivid description of the Mode 
Parisienne England up to 1760; and 
yet these give more substantial back- 
ground to a very readable volume which 
is of value to any student of the actor’s 
life through picturing the environment in 
which he lived and the conditions under 
which his genius found expression. 
Garrick was Gallic and Gaelic. In spite 
of the statements of his noble birth he 
was the son of middle class parents. He 
gained his first sense of the stage through 
contact with some strolling players, but, 
in view of the social prejudice as well as 
his mother’s abhorrence of the profession, 
he did not appear upon the stage under 
his own name until after her death. Mr. 
Hedgecock supplies here many corrections 
in his boyish letters misquoted by Fitz- 
gerald from the Foster collection and he 
prints for the first time some letters, from 
the same collection, touching on the little 
known period while Garrick was tempo- 
rising as a wine merchant. Garrick knew 
few of the struggles of the average actor ; 
he achieved success almost at once and 
became the idol of London shortly after 
his first appearance. As Mr. Hedgcock 
suggests, this success was due no doubt 
to his marvellous versatility, his panto- 
mime and mobility which found full ex- 
pression in his remarkable face and 
figure. In fact, so varying was his coun- 
tenance that no painter could catch it at 
rest. He lived his characters and did not 
declaim then: characterisation was more 
than changing his make-up. It is con- 
cerning Garrick’s natural and unaffected 
acting (which some critics, however, felt 
was prone to exaggeration in comedy) 
that draws forth from Mr. Hedgcock this 
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distinction between the French and Eng- 
lish drama as it necessarily affected the 
acting of the day: 


The French pieces appeal specially to the 
forth everything in 
and the audience might well listen to 
On the English 
action plays an important part, and one 
that the 
spoken word often forms the accompaniment 
and commentary of that 
tragedy, 


reason; the poet sets 
words, 
his verses with closed eyes. 
stage 
may say, without exaggeration, 
French 
a literary and aristocratic 
bound by the 


action. 
essentially 
production, 

of antiquity, 


laws and traditions 
translates action into verse, and, 
to avoid the brutal fact shown nakedly on the 
stage, 
principal actors, and narrations of events by 
subordinates. 


freely employs confidants, soliloquies by 
English tragedy, presenting its 
rich picture of life to a general public, un 
gloved and unperfumed, mitigates nothing of 
the cruelty of existence, but shows the terrible 
effects of all the passions—the blow that killed, 
the corpse that called forth tears and indig- 
nation, the madness wrought by folly, and the 


punishment of vice and inhumanity. 


Garrick, establishing a precedent to 
which many lesser actors of the present 
still adhere, rewrote most of the pieces of 
his répertoire. Mr. Hedgecock severely 
criticises him for this and exposes the 
eclectic quality of Garrick’s verse, which 
proves he relied on his memory for his 
inspiration. The dramas, too, which bear 
his name were mainly adapt: ations from 
the French, and his acting versions of 
Shakespeare the grossest presump- 
tions, 

Then follows more specifically the 
French phases of Garrick’s life. Mr. 
Hedgecock marshals names which have 
long since lost their meaning. Perhaps 
Jean George Noverre,the choreographist, 
is one of the best known, since he was 
the creator of the Ballet pantomime, in 
which dancers were first used to tell a 
story through gesture and movement. 
It was Garrick’s production of Noverre’s 
ballet, too, which caused the Drury Lane 
riots, as expression against French in- 
novations. 

Much new material is brought to view 
in Mr. Hedgcock’s researches into .the 
relations of Garrick and Jean Monnet, 
the forerunner of the cosmopolitan man- 
agers of to-day. Monnet’s life in itself 
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was fascinating, and it throws light on 
the relation between the theatres of 
France and England in the eighteenth 
century. In passing one can only note 
that in Garrick’s day French actors in 
England were not a novelty,—they hav- 
ing first appeared in 1629. But Monnet 
seemed to be the innovator in his little 
theatre in the Haymarket, and certainly 
deserved better treatment than was his 
lot to receive. Through Monnet, Patou, a 
French barrister, Noverre and others, 
Garrick’s reputation preceded him to 
Paris. The author tells an amusing in- 
cident on his arrival there: 


The actors of la Comédie Francaise, having 
learned on what day Garrick was to reach 
Paris, awaited him at the inn nearest to the gate. 
rhere, thanks to the postillion’s carelessness— 
he had been well paid for this service—his 
carriage broke down. Garrick was obliged to 
the inn, where, as 
wedding-breakfast was 


it happened, a 
taking place. The 
married couple and their relatives begged him 


stop at 


to take a seat at their table; they poured him 
out some wine, of which he was very fond. 
Soon he forgot his anger against the postillion, 
and appeared to fall in so frankly with the 
circumstances that the actors (for it was they) 
thought him entirely deceived by the comedy 
they were playing. They were no little sur- 
prised when Garrick, waking up from his pre- 
tended intoxication, hailed each of them by his 
name. ‘The praises or the criticisms in the 
public prints had long furnished him with the 


qualities and defects of them all. 


The six months that Garrick spent in 
the French capitol brought him into inti- 
mate contact with all the well-known 
actors, like Préville, Le Kain, Mlle. 
Clairon, playwrights and men of letters 
like Diderot and Fenouillot. Many 
pages are devoted, for example, to Gar- 
rick’s friendship with Mlle. Clairon, and 
his quixotic assistance to her when she 
“struck” against the dictates of la 
Comédie Francaise. Playwrights, also, 
sought him, since they wished him to 
make adaptations of their plays; many 
even went begging him for productions 
in English, because of the difficulty they 
were having in trying to strike out from 
classical domination in their own theatres. 
They felt Garrick stood for a different 
art, and his opportune arrival in Paris, 
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at the time when the literary groups 
were divided for and against the warm, 
full-blooded dramas of Shakespeare, 
gave his reputation as an actor and 
scholar unexpected impetus. His own 
readings in the salons of the more vivid 
scenes in the great English tragedies af- 
forded, too, a far different idea of 
Shakespeare’s power than could be ob- 
tained from Voltaire’s feeble transla- 
tions and analyses. It was nearly a hun- 
dred years after Shakespeare’s death 
that he began to be mentioned or acted, 
and it is due to Garrick, as much as 
anybody, that fresh interest in him was 
aroused. Mr. Hedgecock contributes 
many letters to and from the eminent 
English actor which indicate this in- 
fluence. In fact, it seems as though 
Garrick’s life and interests are best un- 
folded in these absorbing letters, writ- 
ten in a time when no newspapers or 
telephones had intruded upon and de- 
stroyed that art. -Perhaps, of all those 
who kept in touch with him after he had 
left French soil, Madame _ Riccoboni 
and Monnet were the most faithful. 
The latter never ceased to remember the 
man who had befriended him and he 
proved himself of use in many ways. 
Madame Riccoboni, a novelist who num- 
bered David Hume and Adam Smith 
among her friends, besides translating 
some of his plays into French, wrote 
Garrick the most lively letters, full of 
all the gossip and comment which makes 
the French supreme in that form of ex- 
pression. His answers, too, reveal all 
that was best and most charming in the 
man. Indeed, Mr. Hedgecock has suc- 
ceeded admirably in presenting a lovable 


“but human figure in these pages; and 


when one remembers the actor “sculp- 
ture in snow,” it speaks much for his 
character that Garrick should make a 
tradition in stage history and still, be- 
cause of his own peculiar qualities, fasci- 
nate and interest another generation. 
There is always a pathos in the fact 
when one realises all that can remain of 
an actor’s interpretation is what others 
may write about it. Mr. Hedgcock has 
contributed an interesting volume which 
will help keep alive the memory of a 
great figure in theatrical annals. 


George Middleton. 
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III 


A. F. Davipson’s “Vicror Huco”* 


It sometimes happens that the origi- 
nator of a great literary movement long 
survives its eclipse and lives on hon- 
oured and perhaps apotheosised, into a 
time which has wholly different ideals 
from his, and regards as a mere extrava- 
gance, when thinking of it at all, the 
cause with which his name was once as- 
sociated. Victor Hugo is a case in point. 
In his old age he was universally recog- 
nised as the father, the uncrowned king, 
of French letters. As his last birthdays 
came round, as some fresh edition of his 
works was issued, all the schools paid 
common tribute to the patriarch’s fame, 
and bowed the knee before a giant of 
genius and a champion of freedom, who 
in both aspects could be deemed typically 
French. The mere passage of years had 
made it possible for the violences of his 
art, the inconsistencies in his opinions 
and behaviour to be forgotten, and he 
had sufficiently retired from active poli- 
tics for a legend, and not an untrue leg- 
end, to connect itself with his career. 
His interventions in public affairs became 
so rare, and were so nicely calculated, 
that more and more could he be consid- 
ered a representative democrat and the 
mouthpiece of the young Republic, as 
well as the best of the world’s poets. 
And so in this final phase, enthusiasm, 
which stopped little short of idolatry, 
marked the attitude alike of his fellow- 
craftsmen and of his compatriots toward 
the author who had gone into exile on 
a matter of principle, and had denounced 
despotism with all the fervour of. his 
unequalled rhetoric. Victor Hugo sat as 
it were in triumph, removed from the 
range of criticism and exalted to the dig- 
nity of a demi-god. But, in point of 
fact, his was to some extent a false posi- 
tion, and the homage he received was 
accorded less to the talents and achieve- 
ments on which he prided himself than 
to the age and general reputation of the 
veteran. In one respect no mistake 
could be made; Hugo was the premier 
poet of France—nay, of Europe. But 
in other ways he was the exemplar of an 


*Victor Hugo: His Life and Work. By 
A. F. Davidson. London: Everleigh Nash. 
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outworn tradition. Long before his own 
death that burst of romanticism with 
which his first blaze of popularity syn- 
chronised, was exhausted beyond the 
hope of revival, a Rostand or so not- 
withstanding. Drama, poetry, fiction had 
travelled miles away from his aims and 
conventions, and it is difficult to believe 
that his most respectful colleagues knew 
much or could esteem much of his work 
apart from his lyrics. Hernani and Ruy 
Blas might be reproduced during this or 
that hour of Hugo-worship, but they 
were already virtually on the shelf as 
stage-classics, their rhetorical exuber- 
ance, their sentimentality, their melo- 
drama making little appeal to a public 
among which the problem-play was in 
vogue. Les Misérables and companion 
stories might claim their tens of thou- 
sands of readers, but the naturalistic 
novel was even then winning its brief 
spell of favour, and though a reaction 
was bound to follow its excesses, that 
reaction was not to take as its motto any 
such cry as “Back to Hugo.” No, ro- 
mance as he understood it is dead, and 
we need not regret that Victor Hugo left 
no real school behind him. For, enter- 
taining as Hernani still is as a piece of 
literature, by reason of its gusto and its 
note of youthful defiance, magical as is 
the fantastic atmosphere of Notre Dame 
de Paris, there is no denying that this 
style of art lends itself to insincerity, ex- 
aggeration and the striving after effect, 
vices only too easily developed. The 
one side of Hugo’s invention which is 
immune from criticism is just the one 
which could not be imitated, the side 
which reveals itself in his exquisite lyrics. 
Fortunately all through his career he 
poured these out with inexhaustible pro- 
fusion. Posterity may ignore some of 
his romances, it may cease to read his 
dramas, it may turn away from that sec- 
tion of his verse in which he is inclined 
to pose and be pontifical, but this Hugo 
at least, Hugo the lyrical poet, will never 
be allowed to die. 

One of the fairest estimates of Hugo, 
the author, ever published in this coun- 
try is to be found in a biography which 
the late Mr. A. F. Davidson just com- 
pleted, but was not allowed to correct in 
proof. Fate prevented him from seeing 
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the reward of his labours, but he has 
left behind him a worthy example of 
English scholarship. The sound judg- 
ment displayed again and again in this 
appreciation is its most notable feature. 
If Mr. Davidson had no illusions as to 
the extravagance of the French romantic 
movement he is whole-hearted in his es- 
teem of the fecundity of Hugo’s imagi- 
nation, his mastery of the grotesque and 
the fantastic, his generous humanity and 
the richness of his more emotional 
poetry. And while the biographer pre- 
serves the balance scrupulously in weigh- 
ing the merits of the artist he is no less 
just in his study of the man. He does 
not make too much of the foibles of the 
poet’s character, but he refuses to ignore 
them. Especially does he draw attention 
to the unreliability of the poet in mat- 
ters of autobiographical detail. Not only 
did he romance about his birth, creating 
for himself an aristocratic pedigree, and 
then subsequently apologising for the an- 
cestors he had invented; his trick of in- 
exactitude was carried to much further 
lengths. It became habitual with him to 
credit himself with such behaviour and 
opinions in a crisis as he might have 
exhibited had he always had the courage 
of his views or always been consistent. 
Thus, he belittles his monarchist phase 
and antedates the growth of his republi- 
can sentiments; he attributes to himself 
heroic attitudes on occasions-such as the 
time of the Commune, and again of the 
Coup d’Etat, when he was very far from 
acting the hero. Comparing Hugo’s own 
statements with extant documents, Mr. 
Davidson is able to convict him fre- 
quently of making assertions that are un- 
true, of manufacturing fine poses for 
himself, and of covering up his blunders 
by forgetting them altogether. The 
poet’s career was not all of a piece, nor 
was his disposition quite so generous 
and large-hearted as he wished the world 
to imagine. There was a large element 
of egoism in him, and he could be petty 
and envious. As Mr. Davidson points 
out, he quarrelled with Dumas pére, 
merely because the latter was more suc- 
cessful in the theatre than he, and he 
found it hard as the years went on to 
mix socially with literary rivals. In the 
days of Hernani his friends were his 
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colleagues, but gradually his circle nar- 
rowed down into a little coterie of satel- 
lites who listened while the Master 
talked and read his own works. Of 
Hugo’s friendships and of his relations 
with women Mr. Davidson writes tact- 
fully, and with due restraint. He makes 
no more of Sainte-Beuve’s siege of Mme. 
Hugo and his repulse than he should 
make, and he mentions, as it were inci- 
dentally, the prolonged liaison which ex- 
isted between the author and the actress, 
Juliette Drouet. But all these matters— 
the posturings, the little vanities, the 
self-absorption and the philanderings of 
Hugo—his biographer sees in their right 
perspective, and he never fails to insist 
that the poet’s love of freedom was sin- 
cere, his humanitarianism very genuine, 
his devotion to children absolutely natu- 
ral, and that even his egoism had the 
excuse of his preoccupation with noble 
and disinterested thoughts. 
F. G. Bettany. 


IV 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GUY DE 
SANT* 


MAUPAsS- 


Major Arthur Pendennis’s man-ser- 
vant Morgan, growing dissatisfied with 
his profession after many years of ser- 
vice, takes leave of his master in some 
heat, and seriously considers whether he 
shall go in for literature or politics. Had 
he chosen the former career, and become 
the historian of the grim old warrior 
whom he knew so well, the result might 
have been a book much in the vein of 
the book by the valet of Guy de Mau- 
passant. For to Francois his master 
was above all a dandy and an accom- 
plished man of the world. It was very 
fine, no doubt, to have written Bel-Ami, 
and Notre Coeur, and Fort Comme la 
Mort. Francois is willing to applaud 
these achievements with the rest of the 
world. But what really stirs his pride 
is the master’s position as a distinguished 
boulevardier, his friendships with aristo- 
cratic names, his successes with women. 
Albeit there is one mysterious woman 
whom Francois holds responsible for 

*Recollections of Guy de Maupassant. By 
His Valet Frangois. New York: John Lane 
Company. 
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much of his master’s misfortunes. In a 
word the very limitations of the volume 
stamp it as absolutely genuine. Were 
Francois an impostor, he could say much 
more, 

Francois entered the service of M. de 
Maupassant in 1883 and remained in it 
for ten years, or practically till the end. 
The first six or seven of those were the 
vears of achievement and adventure. The 
long, arduous apprenticeship to Flaubert 
was at an end, and De Maupassant had 
become a celebrity, with an income from 
his writings that left him free from petty 
worries and enabled him to live where he 
pleased and pretty much as he pleased. 
At first his fancy turned to Etretat, on 
the Norman coast, where was his house 
“La Guillette,”’ and the curious struc- 
ture, made from an overturned fishing 
boat, which served as Francois’s head- 
quarters. 


I went to bed, but I could not sleep. I 
heard a noise which seemed afar off, then it 
It was the roar- 
land, 
rocking the sides of my poor boat, hoisted 
upon its brick and 
their roll, just as when it was on the sea. 

She had good forty 
tossed about by the waves, and now continued, 
After having 
carried turbots by hundreds of tons, mackerel 


would come quite near me. 


ing of the waves coming across the 


walls, lifting it up by 


sailed for a years, 
groaning each time they hit her. 
by hundreds of thousands, herrings and sar- 


dines by the after having glided 
peacefully along on the beautiful sunny days, 


million, 


and also suffered under awful blasts, she was 
now stranded at La Guillette, housing the ser- 
vant of a great writer. 


“La Guillette” was associated with the 
years of Maupassant’s greatest produc- 
tion; the Riviera with his decline. Nor- 
mandy was his own land, the land so 
wonderfully depicted in his tales and 
novels. All about Etretat were the 
scenes of Une Vie; seventeen or eighteen 
miles away was Havre, the background 
of Pierre et Jean, anc across the Seine 
from Havre, Trouville and Deauville. In 
the other direction a few miles from 
Etretat was Fécamp, where Maupassant 
placed La Maison Tellier. A_ certain 
English nobleman won the friendship of 
Maupassant, who-invited him to Etretat. 
He spent ten days there in the summer, 
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with his valet; they lived in a large villa 
belonging to the novelist’s mother, much 
more comfortable than “La Guillette.” 
One day Maupassant drove out with the 
Englishman, and to the surprise of Fran- 
cois, they were not accompanied by 
ladies. Maupassant afterward explained. 

“T went to see the Monastery of Bene- 
dictines at Fécamp with Lord . He 
wished also to see the Maison Tellier, 
which is situated in reality at Rouen, but 
[ had my reasons for transporting the 
story to Fécamp. I showed Lord —— 
a house at Fécamp, and he recognised it 
by the description in my tale it was 
very funny. og 

From time to time Maupassant would 
discuss his work with great freedom. 
He anticipated the reception of Le Horla. 
To Francois he said one evening: 

“To-day I forwarded to Paris the 
script of Le Horla; before a week elapses all 
the papers will publish the fact that I am mad. 
It is just as they please, but I am perfectly 


manu 


sane, and knew very well what I was doing 
when writing that tale. It is a work of im- 
agination that will startle the reader and send 
1 few shudders down his back, for it is a 
I must tell you that we do not 
of the things 


later on, we discover 


strange tale. 
understand around us 
When, 


quite astonished not to have perceived them 
Then our 


many 


them, we are 


fancy 
everything is impossible, improbable. For in- 
stance, when my book Une Vie appeared, the 
who often try to 


sooner. apathy makes us 


critics, those chatterboxes, 
crush a masterpiece because they don’t un 
derstand it, could not coin terms harsh enough 
in which to state that my novel was untrue, 
and that the facts Well, 
those same facts described in my book have 
just taken place at Fontainebleau; the printed 
account of them now lies in my bureau. I can 
only regret having written my book too soon, 
for the reality is much better defined and 
more complete than my novel. That would 
have enabled me to defeat the most ferocious 
of my critics!” 


were impossible. 


The psychology of the duel Maupas- 
sant has recorded in a certain extraordi- 
nary chapter of Bel-Ami and in the short 


story “A Coward.” The novelist had 
had personal experience. Francois re- 
cords that one evening as he was dress- 
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ing for dinner he informed his servant 
that he was to fight a duel the next day. 
“He seemed as cool as usual, but showed 
his firm intention of chastising an impu- 
dent fellow who had alluded to a lady in 
a newspaper article. 

“They may say what they like,” he de- 
clared, “about my writings, but don’t let 
them dare allude to my private life, for 
I shall take it up. As I am the offended 
party, I insist on a duel with pistols at 
twenty paces, to continue till one of 
the adversaries be disabled. And, I can 
assure you, that with a good pistol T shall 
soon have stroked my opponent’s skin! 
I went this afternon to Gastine Renette’s 
shooting-gallery. I shot seventeen times, 
and sixteen of the bullets caught the 
dummy in the chest. The attendant then 
said to me: ‘Sir, you are evidently prac- 
tising because you are about to fight, but 
really it is not necessary. If, with your 
skill, you have a good pistol, well! I 
pity the man who will stand up against 
you.’ ” 

The publication of Fort Comme la 
Vort in March, 1889, was a triumph for 
De Maupassant; but brought him such 
a large number of visits from young 
writers that he began to complain. 


“But they tire me to death! I want the 
mornings for my work, and really they are 
Henceforth | 


( yf course 


becoming too numerous! will 
only receive them by appointment: 
I like to be of use to them; but very often 
what I Now, that 


young fellow who has just left me; it is a 


tell them does no good. 


waste of time to give him good advice: he is 


so dissipated He never thinks about his 
work, and yet imagines he will become a novel- 


You 


you 


writer! It is impossible, impossible! 
understand, in order to 
must think of it constantly, all the characters 


must be in their proper places, everything 


write a novel, 


must be settled before you begin writing the 
first pages, otherwise you must begin every 
day all over again. Then there is a muddle, 
from which you can never come out success- 
fully. It is not the work of one day, even 
for a practised writer, let alone for a beginner.” 


Francois himself had some opinions 
on literary matters. One day master and 
man started from Paris for an excursion. 
It led them in the direction of Zola’s 
house at Médan, and Maupassant, speak- 
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ing of Zola as “a first-class writer,” 
asked Francois if he had read any of 
his books. Francois confessed to a 
knowledge of the “Rougon-Macquart” 
series, adding: 


“Yes, sir: 
what I 
tell you. 


and since you really wish to 
think of those books, I will 
M. Zola exaggerates terribly when 
talking about servants; he puts all sorts of 
Pot- 
nastiest 


know 


horrors in the mouths of the maids: in 
Bouille he makes them 
expressions out of 


scream the 
the courtyard windows. 
[ repeat, sir, all this is exaggerated. Twenty- 
five years have I been a servant, and I have 
never heard speeches bordering in any way 
on those M. Zola puts into the mouths of his 
Then that fellow Trublot, I dare 


say such people exist, but they are exceed 


characters. 


ingly rare—I don’t say maids and cooks have 
not their feelings, like other women. . . . No, 
but to state they are all of them ready to 
hide Trublots in their kitchens, while await- 
ing the 
up to their garrets, no, sir, no! 


instant when they can lead them 

“M. Zola sought his docuemnts on the very 
lowest rung of the ladder; I wonder where 
he got them. It is not fair to attack defence- 


less beings, who are often very interesting. 
How many times during the day does a poor 
maid-servant trample on her own self-respect 
so as to keep her place and remain an honest 
And that, so as at the end of the month 


she may pocket thirty francs, out of which 


girl! 


she buys what she cannot do without, sending 
father and 
still are obliged to support young children 
and are often helpless on account of their in 
firmities ! 

“IT should have thought it 
worthy if M. Zola had set forth the honesty, 
the devotion of servants, the trials they have 


the rest to her old mother, who 


more praise- 


to go through; for in most of the houses 
where they go to service they must possess no 
individuality, they must efface themselves; if 
humiliated, they must not show it. We often 
work very hard, without consolation or en 
couragement, for we are separated from our 
relations; these and many other details might 
have been a better subject for the studies of 
M. Zola, and would have been more truthful 
than the disgusting events he tells about, and 
which he has certainly invented, since he 
never could have seen what he describes. It 
does not exist, and I am not alone in thinking 


a man’s thoughts must be evil and unwhole- 
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some when his brain creates those loathesome 
things which, I repeat, have never existed.” 


During the vears 1888 and 1&&o there 
were premonitions of approaching disas- 
ter. After these vears the dehacle grew 
monthly more imminent. Maupassant 
sought relief from the shadows hy sea 
vovages in his vacht the Rel-Ami. His 
once magnificent health was giving wav 
on account of loss of sleep. He tried 
the baths. but his nervous svstem could 
not stand the sulphurous smells. One 
hot dav while riding a tricycle in 
Switzerland, he turned giddy, fell from 
the machine and hurt two of his ribs. 
By the autumn of 1891 his physicians 
were studying him with serious concern. 
He was complaining of pains everywhere. 
New Year’s Day, 1892, brought the first 
manifest signs of madness. That night 
Francois heard a noise and found his 
master standing with his throat bleeding. 
“See, Francois,” he said. “what T have 
done. T have cut mv throat. This is 
absolute madness.” He was put to bed 
and the wound hastily bandaged. Tater 
he expressed contrition for the attemnt 
and asked his valet’s forgiveness. The 
next dav there were more signs of in- 
sanity. Maupassant was under the de- 
lusion that war had heen declared be- 
tween Germany and France. and was 
feverishly eager to go to the front. He 
made Francois to follow him: 
they were to go to defend the eastern 
frontier. Then came the journey to Dr. 
Blanche’s maison-de-santé at Passy. 
where Francois remained taking care of 
his master. The novelist’s health was 
good, and his mental faculties also 
seemed in better condition, but there 
were occasional hallucinations. Once he 
turned on Francois, reproaching him 
with having taken his place on the 
Figaro, and slandered him in Heaven. 
“T beg you to leave me,” he said. “I re- 
fuse to see you any longer.” The next 
day he welcomed Francois the same as 
usual. So on through the dreary year 
that was the last. One evening Fran- 
cois left his master with a heavy heart. 
Maupassant gave him his hand. He 
seemed even sadder than usual. It was 
the end. 


swear 


Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 
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EpmMuND Gosse’s “Two Visits To DEN- 
MARK”* 


Besides the author himself, there are 
two classes of readers to whom any vol- 
ume of exploration into comparatively 
unknown territory will appeal. These 
are the readers who have been over the 
same territory themselves: and the as- 
tonishing small class of those who like 
to hear about something new, whose 
power of enjoyment is not bounded bv 
the limits of the familiar. To these two 
classes Mr. Gosse’s hook will come with 
a strong appeal. There are many rea- 
sons why it should reach a wider circle— 
but the tendency of humanitv generally 
to follow safely along behind the band- 
wagon, guided in its timid steps by the 
friendly Sunday Supplement, may miti- 
gate against a popular success even for 
so attractive a book. For Mr. Gosse 
leads us on an exploring expedition into 
literary Bohemia in Denmark, into the 
atmosphere of intellectual and ecclesias- 
tic social life in Copenhagen. And 
Copenhagen has not yet been discovered 
by the Sunday Supplement or by the dev- 
otees of literary fashion in America. 

Mr. Gosse feels keenly the audacity of 
his experiment, and hopes that the por- 
traits he paints may prove of interest in 
giving the reader new friends to think 
about rather than merely new details con- 
cerning old friends. But as Ibsen, and 
—in a lesser degree—Bjérnson, have 
been discovered some time ago by the 
English-reading public, Mr. Gosse’s ex- 
cellently outlined portrait of the Scandi- 
navian national culture, out of which 
these two matadores of literature grew, 
should need no apology to prove its justi- 
fication. 

A French critic, speaking of the ar- 
tistic measurement of the three Scandi- 
navian countries, said once that in art as 
in political history, Sweden typifies the 
Past, Denmark the Present and Norway 
the Future. This was most surely true 
of the days of which Mr. Gosse writes, 
the years 1872 and 1874. Norway was 
but just beginning to loom up on the ar- 


*Two Visits to Denmark. By Edmund 
Gosse. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 


pany. 
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tistic horizon, Sweden was fading into 
the background, and Denmark was seeth- 
ing with an intellectual creative activity, 
which recent national reverses tended to 
make insular and therefore unknown be- 
yond its borders. It was the life of the 
ant-hill, or the bee-hive, tremendous 
busyness in small compass. It was an 
intellectual and artistic activity of which 
the rest of the world knew little, but in 
which every class of society in Denmark 
itself took part. The same is true of 
Denmark to-day, as an excellent school 
system and national pride make all the 
people equal inheritors in the national 
artistic achievement. But now—thanks 
to the efforts of Mr. Gosse and a few 
others like him—some news of this 
achievement is penetrating to the outer 
world. French and English critics,— 
the Germans discovered Scandinavia 
long ago,—are slowly beginning to realise 
that it is necessary to know something of 
Scandinavia’s artistic efforts when sum- 
ming up the world’s standards of 
achievement. 

3ut it was an unknown country into 
which the ambitious young Englishman 
ventured in 1872. His sojourn in the 
home of a prominent ecclesiastic, Dean 
Fog, in Copenhagen, gave him a rare 
opportunity of studying the more serious 
intellectual life of the country, without 
which his insight into and judgment of 
the literary activity might have been less 
complete. Also did he thus obtain de- 
lightful glimpses of Danish family and 
social life, of which he chats in charm- 
ingly intimate reminiscensing. 

Mr. Gosse was of the literary profes- 
sion, vitally interested in literary achieve- 
ment. This leads him to neglect, or pos- 
sibly merely to overlook, certain other 
elements in Danish life, which are an 
important integral part of the national 
culture it is his aim to portray. But, 
apart from this, he has done his work 
so well, and his book has such a vivid 
personal charm that the reading of it is 
a joy indeed to those who have been over 
the ground, and should attract any reader 
of sufficient enterprise to choose his lit- 
erary friends for himself. 

The book is full of quotable sentences 
and offers a gallery of portraits and 
group scenes that linger long in the 
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memory. A delightful anecdote of Wil- 
liam Morris ranks with good stories 
about Ibsen and Bjérnson. Two gra- 
cious portraits of women; the pen-draw- 
ing of the bird-like Miss Aline Fog, 
Gosse’s gentle little hostess, and an un- 
forgettable picture of Georg Brandes’s 
remarkable mother, lend the charm of 
femininity to a book which concerns it- 
self mainly with men. 

Among all other figures stands out the 
sketch of a friend made in the second 
visit in 1874. A young ardent student 
of life and literature, meeting, in pic- 
turesque surroundings, the most dash- 
ing romantic personality of Scandinavian 
literature, could not fail to inspire his 
portrayal of that personality with a 
glow that lives, with pulsing fires of en- 
thusiasm. And just as Gosse saw and 
portrayed him, just so must we remem- 
ber Holger Drachmann, Scandinavia’s 
greatest lyric poet, who lived his poetry 
as he wrote it. Drachmann is no 
stranger to BoOKMAN readers, and those 
who were privileged to meet him per- 
sonally in his several visits to America 
will linger long over Mr. Gosse’s descrip- 
tion of the man and his work. They 
will echo these closing words, which for 
completeness of portrayal have seldom 
heen excelled: 


To those who knew and loved Drachmann 
he will remain a memory of magnificent over 
emphasis and excess indeed, but also of a lyric 
life spent in the fearless old fashion, all for 
love and song and liberty, by a huge, heroic 
man who pulsed with life to his finger-tips. 

Grace Isabel Colbron. 


VI 


GALswortHy’s “Moons, 
AND DOGGERELS’’* 


Joun SonGs 


It is not easy to criticise the poems of 
Mr. John Galsworthy. One remembers 
the tragic intensity of feeling, the emo- 
tional force, the easy power and fine 
spirit of poetry that glow and live 
in his dramas and stories, and so 
cuts the leaves of Moods, Songs 
and Doggerels in the expectation 
of finding that same _ spirit sing- 
ing here in golden cages of metre and 


*Moods, Songs and Doggerels. By John 


Galsworthy. London: Heinemann. 
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rhyme.: But though the same spirit is 
here it does not sing in that captivity so 
magically as it does in the bracing, free 
atmosphere of Mr. Galsworthy’s prose. 
Which is, after all, nothing strange or 
unusual. No great novelist has ever been 
also a great poet—only one has been 
even an approximately great poet, and 
that one is Mr. Thomas Hardy. You 
cannot serve the Muses adequately in 
your playtime; unless you devote your- 
self wholly to them they will not give 
themselves wholly to you. The great 
poets rarely had much to say in prose; 
they put all their thoughts and imagin- 
ings into poetic form until that became 
the natural speech of their minds. Mr. 
Galsworthy chose the other way of ut- 
terance, and when he writes in verse 
does so with a certain constraint, as one 
speaks a foreign language; he is a little 
self-conscious, cannot forget he is writ- 
ing poetry, and therefore is apt to be a 
little formal, a little artificial, and unable 
to let himself go in any rush of careless 
rapture. His songs do not sing them- 
selves ; and though, hammering them into 
shape, he now and then strikes out a 
strong and splendid phrase, a noble 
thought, a glittering fancy, he too often 
spends his energy in giving commonplace 
utterance to some ordinary idea, or mars 
some profound reflection or original 
image with a prosy line that he would 
never have allowed to pass in his prose 
writings. 

The longest poem is “A Dream,” in 
which God appears to the dreamer and 
beckons him to where a lonely tree “with 
ropes of yew-dark bough was bent,” and 
there commands him: 

O man! Confess thy faith! 

The word thou speakest saves or bars, 

For here are gallows of thy death. 


The dreamer knows he must make a true 
confession, or 


God would not spare but hang me dead 
Within that twine of yew-dark rope. 


The perfume and grace of the earth 
touch him as he stands; he remembers 
past happiness, and the woman he loves; 
and in one picturesque, subtly imagina- 
tive verse he recalls the beauty of the 
world as he has known it: 
I marked the pageantry of noon 
Once more with gold and music pass; 
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I saw the silvery, cold moon 
Spill her last glamour on the grass: 
I hung once 
Whose twining waters draw me down 
And down from gazing, till I seem 
Myself to be that water brown. 


more above that stream, 


Thus passionately in love with life, he 
nevertheless resolves to confess his un- 
orthodox creed bravely and die: 


And faint I spoke: “I know my faith 
But shadows that required of man; 
Yet, O thou God! if only wraith 
Of creed I hold, ’tis all I 
For well I know that he is 
Who hides in grey hypocrisy, 
And glib pretends, to save his face, 
And 


can. 
base 


says: ‘I see,’ who does not see.” 


With how much more grandeur and dig 
nity Mr. Galsworthy would have clothed 
that passage in prose, omitting the jar- 
ring “to save his face” into which the 
exigencies of rhyme betrayed him. Then 
in the setting forth of his creed, the 
thought is high and spacious enough, but 
moves in words that are not winged but 
walk with feet that are fettered, as thus: 


All forms upswelling have within 
Their hearts a_ static 
In utter stillness does the thin 
Reverberation 
To ash the spark of spirit dies, 
Each of each sphere, 
Each bird that 


To its own stilly death draws near 


decadence; 


lose its sense; 
revolution 
swoop of every flies 
In the end, having spoken out of his 
heart boldly, the dreamer finds he has 
nothing to fear; the sinister shadows that 
threatened him vanish, the night clears, 
and all is well. 

This courage to speak out honestly at 
all costs, to face the dark facts of life 
unafraid, is a characteristic note of these 
poems, and that mingling of large ideas 
with inadequate expression, and the sud 
den, intermittent rise into beauty or 
ringing harmony of phrase are also char- 
acteristic of them. Nothing could be 
more spontaneous, more alive with p.s- 
sionate sincerity than “Errantry,” with 
its 

Come! 

And tilt at windmills under. a wild sky! 


Let us lay a crazy lance in rest 


there is music, too, a delicate fanciful- 
ness and a deep underflow of sugges- 
tion in “The Seeds of Light,” and spon- 
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taneity again and a right living lyrical 
joyance in the “Cuckoo Song,” where 
the cuckoo sings on the moor and the 
bells ring for church in the valley, but 


I'll go worshipping the sun 
While the sun will let me. 


If some of the poems in the “Doggerels” 
section are the least satisfactory in the 
volume, two of them are among the best. 
“The Devon Sage” is admirable both 
for its terse, homely philosophy and its 
cunning use of dialect; and “Rhyme 
After Rain” is a charmingly fresh and 
pagan song round the wistful sense of 
mortality that inspired Herrick’s “Gather 
ye Rosebuds.” 

I think if Mr. Galsworthy had been 
more severe with himself and had left 
out some dozen or more of very slight 
bits of verse that have no virtue of 
thought or treatment to recommend them, 
the total effect of his volume might have 
been greater, more impressive; as it is, 
its finer parts are obscured by- the in- 
trusion of so many waifs and strays and 
by the presence of such poems as “De- 
flowered,” with its melodramatic pre- 
sentment of a world-old tragedy; “The 
Moow at Dawn,” with its strained dar- 
ing in making the morning moon smile 
like a harlot; “Hetaira,” with its rather 
cheaply sentimental telling of the woman 
who gave all her heart to a man, served 
him, lived for him only: 

Her care ‘was fairy tale that never ends. 
And when she died? Ah, would 

They praise her? Never! 

You see, she was not married to him, Friends! 
You might have made a little sketch of 
that and got a point or so in prose, with- 
out having to finish up with the word 
“Friends”; but to make points like that 
is not the way to make poetry. 

It is a hateful thing to write anything 
but praise of Mr. Galsworthy, and I only 
do so because I have a real admiration 
of his rare creative power and great gifts 
as dramatist and novelist, and because, 
rightly or wrongly, I do feel that in pub- 
lishing this book he does himself less 
than justice. But though I do not want 
the whole of it, there are things in it I 
am glad to possess, and not least among 
these is one of his shortest poems, “The 
Prayer”: 
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If on a spring night I went by 

And God were standing there, 

What is the prayer that I would cry 

To Him? This is the prayer: 

“O Lord of courage grave, 
O Master of this night of spring! 
Make firm in me a heart too brave 
To ask Thee anything!’ 


Compared with nine-tenths of the new 
poetry that is issued nowadays, Moods, 
Songs and Doggerels stands out loftily 
by reason of its individual note, its origi- 
nality of style, its moments of insight, 
the authentic feeling and fancy and 
imagination that are here, but struggle 
cramped and hampered in strait-jackets 
of verse; it suffers chiefly by comparison 
with Mr. Galsworthy’s own work in 
other kinds, for he writes his best poetry 
when he is supposed to be writing prose. 


A. St. John Adcock. 
VII 
DouGLas GoLpriInc’s “THe PERMANENT 
UNcLeE”’* 


In the light fiction of the season it is 
a safe surmise that when a young mar- 
ried couple start out with a quarrel to 
find themselves they generally end by 
discovering each other. It is not hard 
to see in The Permanent Uncle, for ex- 
ample, that Mary and Tim will in the 
last chapter personify the title of a cer- 
tain Shakespearean comedy seldom 
acted; and, further, when the author has 
style and a quiet cynical humour it only 
matters by what by-ways he reaches his 
end. There is nothing especially new 
about the topography of this novel, 
though we are cheerfully invited to ac- 
cothpany rather an interesting set of 
friends and relatives in a romantic ex- 
pedition with a guide who adds zest an‘ 
piquancy to his side comments. It is 
refreshing, also, to meet such an open air 
girl as Johanna, since she never happens 
along in life at just the time when any 
Tim needs her; for it is Johanna with 
her “permanent uncle” who supplies the 
main interest in this unreal series of epi- 
sodes. By way of plot it may be re- 
corded not too ponderously, that Tim, 
after having accidentally kissed Norma, 

*The Permanent Uncle. By Douglas Gold- 
ring. New York. E. P. Dutton and Company. 
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an old sweetheart, in his wife’s presence 
with the unwonted indiscretion of a fic- 
tional hero, sets out to achieve content- 
ment and quite unexpectedly finds it in 
a railroad compartment. Mr. Barnstable, 
who might have descended from Dickens 
if he hadn’t from Locke, is a gentle pur- 
veyor of patent medicines which he sells 
really to see the country. He and Tim 
quite spontaneously rescue Johanna, an 
orphan, from a couple of cruel relatives, 
and hefore they themselves realise it 
have eloped with her to France, where 
it is quite proper they should remain. 
It isn’t exactly the sort of elopement that 
is done in the best families, but it ulti- 
mately serves further to arouse Mary, 
the wife of Tim, who again in an inn 
detects him donating a single good-night 
kiss—this time to Johanna. Not being 
able to register the temperature of the 
kiss seen at a distance. Mary is quite 
perplexed at his versatility, as she was 
quite sure from the initial kiss that 
Norma, naturally, was the only cause of 
her unhappiness; for, as we suspected, 


Tim’s wife really loves her own husband. 
As Mary has already begun her suit for 


divorce she is somewhat embarrassed, as 
it is quite human to be charitable toward 
a man when there are numbers and not 
just one. Curiously enough her lawyer, 
Martin, whom she has sent to serve Tim 
with the notice of her intentions, has, in 
turn, been an object of suspicion by Tim 
in the direction of his own wife. But 
when Martin falls in love with Johanna, 
and Norma, the other lady in the situa- 
tion, who only needed sympathy, admits 
of an exotic marriage as a fait accompli, 
there is nothing left for Tim and Mary 
to do but to do it. Meantime “the per- 
manent uncle,” as Johanna has dubbed 
Mr. Barnstable, is conveniently near to 
supply the proper mistakes and charm- 
ing rectifications when needed. 

If this novel reminds one at times of 
others, it is no reflections on the author’s 
undoubted capacities. After all, there is 
a certain kinship in all literary unrealities, 
and Mr. Goldring has not entirely es- 
caped the family likeness. But it is not 
given every new pen to have such a 
bouyant and whimsical turn of style; in 
fact, there is such a commendable rush 
of free open air in this story that it blows 
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with unusual frankness into the dialogue. 
This is pungent to a degree. Though 
seen through a harmless cynicism and 
expressed with quaint exaggerations, 
there are, too, some very attractive re- 
flections of France and England. The 
author reveals such a gift for satire and 
pleasant unrealities, with a keen sense 
for the amusing antics of humans, that 
his novel will, no doubt, afford much sat- 
isfaction to those who have not lost their 
capacities to enjoy the romantic non 
sense. Griffin Mace 
VIII 

\. E. W. Mason’s “THe TurnstiLe’’* 

Mr. Mason had a certain standing in 
the present-day world of letters, and the 
structural and technical cleverness re- 
sponsible for this standing is not lacking 
from The Turnstile. But as Mr. Mason 
causes his own hero, Harry Rames, to 
say when reviewing a brilliant political 
career : “Cleverness is twelve for a penny 
nowadays.” It is the very cleverness of 
the author that renders The Turnstile a 
failure even as summer reading. Possibly 
one should say particularly as summer 
reading. 

When a book begins with an account of 
an earthquake which incidentally obliter 
ates the South American city of Vaipa 
raiso and especially kills the wife of a 
rather amusing scoundrel, leaving him in 
sole charge of his three-year-old daugh- 
ter; when he compasses an arduous pil- 
grimage to Buenos Ayres, using along 
the way the appeal of this helpless scrap 
of childhood as a means of gaining food, 
shelter, and money ; and when, having ex- 
hausted her remunerative possibilities, he 
ties a bootlace about her arm and thrusts 
her through the turnstile of an orphan 
asylum, one has a right to look forward 
to romance, vivid and of swift develop- 
ment. When the foundling reappears as 
Miss Cynthia Daventry—adopted daugh- 
ter of wealthy English colonists and in- 
evitably “ravishing’—to send on her 
seventeenth birthday a telegram of good 
wishes to Harry Rames, an Antarctic ex- 
plorer, accounts of whose exploits have 
fired her admiration, one still anticipates 
rapid romance. By that token one does 


*The Turnstile. By A. E. W. Mason. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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not demur when Mr. Mason cavalierly 
kills off in swift succession James Chal- 
loner, Cynthia’s father, and both Mr. and 
Mrs. Daventry, her benefactress, and, 
leaving her the possessor of a consider- 
able fortune, marries her to Harry 
Rames, returned from southern seas and 
launched now upon a career in the House 
of Commons. Thus far the tale has all 
the familiarity of an old friend who has 
long since proved his worth and all is 
strictly in accordance with the rules of 
the game—and the season. 

But when at this point Mr. Mason sud- 
denly shifts the perspective he undoes all 
that has proceeded. Harry Rames is a 
man dominated by avidity for personal 
success. He marries Cynthia solely be- 
cause her fortune and her “cleverness” 
will further his political aims. Cynthia 
understands this. She retains no illusions 
about Harry Rames. She knows him 
undividedly. Cynthia’s development be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and nineteen 
is almost uncanny. She, realising that 
she loves Rames no more than does he 
her, marries him for the sake of the pro- 
tection a husband will afford her and in 
the hope that through participation in his 
Parliamentary life she may bring 
“colour” into her own existence. One 
would suppose that with a fright she can- 
not live down, occasioned by an attempt 
of her father’s to reclaim her, with the 
knowledge that her grandfather is alive, 
a friend of her husband’s and likely to 
identify her at any moment through an 
amazing resemblance she bears to an old 
family portrait, together with the rapid 
deaths of three persons whose lives were 
intimately linked into her own, and with 
the spending of a fortune newly acquired 
for a pastime—one would suppose that all 
this was colour enough for any young 
woman ; but Mr. Mason is insistent upon 
the point that Cynthia is a very unusual 
young woman. 

The psychological possibilities raised 
by such a union as was that of Cynthia 
and Rames are considerable. The author 
appreciates them and rushes breathlessly 
forth to meet them. His mistake is that 
he alters in no way his manner. In the 
sort of romantic story he began to un- 
fold events are the supreme things ; they 
govern characters very largely and sup- 
ply altogether the interest of the narra- 


tive. When, however, events become im- 
portant only as they influence certain 
characters, as is the case here after Cyn- 
thia’s marriage, it is necessary that the 
characters be accurately analysed and the 
changes in their various attitudes indi- 
cated by more than the bald statement 
that they have taken place. Mr. Mason 
busily—and very adroitly, if at times 
somewhat artificially—assembling situa- 
tion after situation has, however, no time 
for such details. 

So it happens that the people revolving 
about The Turnstile do not impress one 
with their reality and, so soon as their 
several individualities become of primary 
importance, the story loses. Rames, to be 
sure, lives, but he does it spasmodically 
and never wholly succeeds in dissipating 
the notion that it is rather an effort for 
him. Cynthia herself may be as clever as 
the author would have one believe, but 
the impression prevails that she has been 
trifling with Mr. Mason’s trusting dispo- 
sition. None of the characters talk to 
reveal themselves; their conversation is 
injected to explain or foreshadow events 
or to expound certain theories which the 
author evidently takes very seriously and 
in support of which he produces an op- 
portune parade of assorted personages, 
all afflicted with a passion for personal 
reminiscence. 

The story touches lightly four or five 
themes, any one of which might be made 
significant; but none is adequately de- 
veloped, although Mr. Mason does dwell 
lovingly upon the facts that the hand of 
the past manipulates the puppets of the 
present and future, that governments are 
ungrateful, and the House of Commons 
no place for an earnest, self-respecting 
individual. If these grave affairs had 
not so swayed him he might have pro- 
duced an entertaining tale of romance 
and adventure; or if any one of them, 
or of the subsidiary themes suggested, 
had swayed him in a different direction 
he might have written a “purpose novel” 
of some significance. As it is The Turn- 
stile forms an unfortunate compromise, 
altogether too superficial for those who 
delight in problems, wanting too con- 
spicuously in that swift abandon, that 
carelessness of mere process, which the 
devotees of true romance demand. 

Thomas Elbee. 
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THE TEST OF MEMORY AND SOME 
RECENT NOVELS 


BY FREDERIC TABER COOPER 


HERE is a certain class 
of readers who, while 
= possessed of a good deal 
Hof discrimination, a sort 
of instinct for the finer 
a type of fiction, have 
never learned the techni- 
calities of the craft and are apt to be- 
come rather bored, if not wholly out of 
their depth, when the discussion turns to 
close construction, economy of means, 
and similar stock phrases of the literary 
shop. Yet there is one very simple test 
lying within the reach of everybody, re- 
gardless of critical training,—the test of 
memory. Read a novel, lay it aside for 
a day, a week, a month, and then ask 
yourself how much of it you remember 
and what particular features stand out 
most clearly. There is nothing new 
about this method; it is simply an appli- 
cation to the individual of the procedure 
that, on a bigger scale, is all the time 
rapidly eliminating the ephemeral books, 
and more slowly effecting readjustments 
in the world’s estimates of volumes of 
recognised importance. Every year there 
are at least a few novels that loom up 
rather big, above the dead level of medi- 
ocrity; a wave of contagious enthusiasm 
exalts them into newly discovered mas- 
terpieces; then a reaction comes and a 
few more seasons find them gathering 
dust in a forgotten corner of the library 
shelf. What has happened is simply this : 
the composite mind of the reading public 
has found nothing in these books which 
it is able to remember ; it has not needed 
to reach a deliberate critical judgment 
on dogmatic lines, any more than the 
child who forgets to refill her canary’s 
seed-cup means to kill it,—but the books 
are dead, just the same. 

Now precisely this same natural proc- 
ess of elimination is all the time taking 
place in the mind of each one of us in 
regard to every book that we read. Of 
course the results are not identical in the 
case of any two people, because the per 





sonal equation must always enter in. 
Sometimes a comparatively worthless 
book refuses to be forgotten, because it 
happened to be read at an impressionable 
age, or during some period of storm and 
stress, or because some element in the 
story coincided curiously with the 
reader’s own personal experience. The 
present writer has before him to-day the 
entire fabric of an utterly negligible 
story standing out clearly, after thirty 
years, solely because the details of a pain- 
ful illness in the story coincided with an 
actual tragedy in the immediate family 
circle. Then again there is the class of 
novels which by their very nature have 
only a limited appeal; they may be a 
perennial joy to the special public for 
which they are intended, and year after 
year the records of the public libraries 
will show a limited but unflagging de- 
mand. And the fact that here and there 
a reader, for whom a certain book was 
not intended, happened to get hold of a 
copy, yawned his way through it, and 
then promptly consigned it to oblivion, 
cannot have any bearing on the world’s 
ultimate verdict. 

But in the great number of cases, a 
reader of average, normal intelligence 
may safely trust to his memory. He 
does not need to know why one book is 
well constructed and another not; why 
one set of characters seem to live and 
another set are palpably wooden pup- 
pets; why one story has a big, vital idea 
behind it, and another fails to say any- 
thing of real importance. Ask the un- 
trained, uncritical mind as to the value 
of a volume, the final page of which has 
just been closed, and the probabilities 
are that you will receive a highly coloured 
report, extravagant both in praise and 
blame, and in any case assuredly attach- 
ing to the book an unmerited degree of 
importance. It is an attempt to wield an 
unfamiliar weapon, and the result is 
awkwardness and probably some damage. 
But memory works automatically and 














without bias. You may think that the 
book you just closed is quite literally the 
finest story in the world,—for the thing 
nearest at hand is apt to take on magni- 
fied proportions; but it your judgment 
is mistaken and the book 1s only a medi- 
ocrity, your thinking it great will not in 
the jeast prevent it trom gradually tad- 
ing from your mind, like details from 
an unfixed photograph. If you doubt 
the practical working of this theory, go 
back for a moment over your Own pei- 
sonal experience ; recall, it you can, some 
of the books that, five years ago, aroused 
your enthusiasm, and see how much you 
remember of them now. Or try another, 
equally simple test: recall your impres- 
sions when you first read Scott, Dickens, 
|hackeray, Jane Austen, It may be that 
you did not discriminate very wisely be- 
tween the separate volumes; that you 
hiked all of Dickens, because he was 
Dickens, that you either accepted or re- 
jected ‘Lhackeray as a whole, and so on 
with all the others. Or, perhaps, if you 
had a way of thinking for yourself, you 
found that you did not agree with the 
public. verdict that has singled out just 
a few novels as the masterpieces of their 
respective authors. In any case, if to- 
day you are quite frank with yourself, 
you will find that memory has assisted 
you to discriminate, and that the secon- 
dary works, even of the masters of Eng- 
lish fiction, have begun to be seen 
through a haze, ‘lhe present writer re- 
members his own youthful enthusiasm 
over The Adventures of Philip, the ar- 
dour with which it was repeatedly re- 
read, and the partisanship that led to long 
arguments to prove its subtle excellences, 
its superiority to Pendennis or The New- 
comes. Well, beneficent memory has 
long since corrected this early aberration. 
A certain gratitude survives for the 
pleasure that The Adventures of Philip 
once gave; but it is the one volume of 
Thackeray the details of which are to- 
day recalled through a fog. 

It is not enough, however, to say in 
way of broad generalisation that a story 
is a good story in proportion to the clear- 
ness and permanence of the mental pic- 
ture it leaves. The importance of mem- 
ory as a test consists in using it at the 
critical time when the picture has begun 
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to fade, and in noting what portions of 
it have faded first. You never can quite 
make out the system of growth of a tree, 
the forking of branches and of twigs, un- 
til winter has stripped away the leaves; 
you never get a clear idea of the ground 
plan of a city, the intersection of its 
streets, until you get a bird’s-eye view 
from some tower high enough to dwarf 
the houses to negligible proportions. In 
the same way, the structure of a novel 
can never be seen as a whole, with the 
simplicity and symmetry of a single, well- 
rounded idea, until a large part of the 
detail of description and dialogue and 
minor episode has faded out,—and if, as 
only too often happens, the plot struc- 
ture fades faster than the dialogue or the 
salient scenes, you can never see it at all. 
And that is as it should be, because the 
fact that it fades proves that it lacked 
that vital something which makes a plot 
worth while. 

This brings us to a very simple line 
of suggestion for getting the best results 
out of our test otf memory, Put your 
book aside for a time,—the best length 
of time varies with the individual,—and 
when you find that your impressions 
have narrowed down to just a tew defi- 
nite ideas seen through a haze of minor 
detail, ask yourself first, what stands out 
most sharply: is it the plot, a logical se- 
quence of clear-cut incidents, leading in- 
exorably toward a foreshadowed crisis? 
Is it, not so much the specific story of 
a few human beings, but rather some big 
principle which their lives illustrate, so 
that while it would puzzle you exceed- 
ingly to tell in detail what happened to 
the several characters, you retain a pow- 
erful, never-to-be-forgotten sense of the 
tremendous importance of some canon 
of faith, some ringing battle-cry for the 
advance of humanity’ Or has memory 
narrowed down the picture to just one or 
two portraits, snatches of vivid charac- 
ter study that persist, while all the rest 
is blurred? In such a case, it does not 
mean necessarily that the book deserves 
to be forgotten; it means simply that it 
is good as a character study, and not 
good as anything else. David Harum 
is a case in point. The whimsical cen- 
tral figure, with his secret charities and 
his unscrupulousness in horse-trading, 
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lives because it deserves to; the plot is 
a mere handful of chaff. 

It is interesting to apply the test of 
memory to a few of the novels of the 
month, and see’ how the 
theory works out in 
practice. First of all, we 
have one more posthu- 
mous volume by the late David Graham 
Phillips, entitled The Price She Paid. 
The average perfunctory book notice 
would tell you that it is a story about 
a beautiful young American girl who, 
after being reared in luxury and left 
penniless at her father’s death, makes the 
initial mistake of a loveless marriage and 
later wins fame and fortune as an opera 
singer. ‘The novice in the art of review- 
ing, if he should jot down his impres- 
sions while they are still fresh, would 
be likely to spend much space on Mildred 
Gower’s social environment, on her shal- 
low, ineffectual mother and hypocritical 
brother, who kept for himself the lion’s 
share of their scanty patrimony. He 
would certainly linger over Miuldred’s 
futile economies, the pitiful helplessness 
of the girl bred only to be ornamental, 
the switt ebbing away of their last dol- 
lars, and her consent to bargain herself 
in marriage to a vindictive old vulgarian, 
with the soul of a miser and the instincts 
of a Turk. Undeniably all this is 
graphically pictured, for Mr. Phillips al- 
ways had the faculty of making us see. 
but it is not especially edifying nor espe- 
cially new. A young woman marries an 
old man, not wholly unaware of the na- 
ture of her compact, but simply mistak- 
ing her own ability to live up to its 
terms. When she finds that she cannot, 
she leaves him under circumstances that 
are rather unique, comes to New York, 
runs across a former admirer who, 
merely on the chance of some future re- 
ward, undertakes to pay for her singing 
lessons, and settles down upon his 
bounty, blind to the fact that the woman 
who accepts, not intending to pay, is 
guilty of the meanest kind of dishonesty. 
Now, the help that memory gives us is 
just this: it allows most of the earlier 
portion of the story to fade out alto- 
gether; the Gowers’ country home, their 
circle of friends, Mildred’s difficulty in 
dispensing with a maid and doing her 
own hair, these and similar details mem- 
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ory refuses to be burdened with. Simi- 
larly, of her brief and odious experiment 
in marriage, there survives only a loath- 
some impression of a parchment-like old 
face, with cruel eyes and an evil leer; 
and a desperate, hunted, shrinking girl, 
slipping stealthily from her gilded prison 
into the unknown dangers of Paris 
streets, and eventually making her way, 
friendless and with scant means, back to 
America. Here begins the significant 
part of the story: not the story of the 
girl’s struggles to learn her profession, 
—that would be mere commonplace, an 
old, familiar tale not worth the telling,— 
but the story of her stubborn refusal to 
perform the necessary drudgery, to pay 
the price. All the rest, says memory, is 
of secondary importance, the story of a 
specific human life, the hardship to be 
faced by the untrained woman, the vivid 
pictures of queer, bohemian environ- 
ments, the theatrical boarding-house, the 
whole life of the musical artist seen from 
the inside. What does count, and re- 
fuses to be forgotten, is the central idea, 
—that nine out of ten of the world’s 
great singers have sprung from the peo- 
ple; that it is no use to have a voice un- 
less one also has a good digestion, firm, 
strong muscles, under a firm skin, Mil- 
dred Gower, in spite of her pampered 
girlhood, can still make herself physically 
fit for her task, but she can do it only 
at the expense of will-power that savours 
of the miraculous; and the one haunting 
aspect of the book, the element that will 
prevent it from being hastily forgotten, 
is this heroic fight of a frail, sickly 
woman against her indolence and love 
of ease; her frequent relapses, her futile 
recourse to tonics and throat-sprays; 
and her final conquest, won only by sub- 
ordinating everything that makes life 
pleasant to the one fixed idea of work, 
unremitting, ceaseless work,—work that 
looks forward to no other goal than the 
same unending round of laborious days. 

Another book which the test of mem- 
ory helps to weigh in the balance is 4 
Candidate for Truth, in 
which Mr. J. D. Beres- 
ford gives a further in- 
stalment of the lives and 
experiences of the people whose ac- 
quaintance we previously made in Jacob 
Stahl. The net impression left by this 
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second volume simply confirms our 
vaguer memory of the first. Whatever 
importance there may be in what the au- 
thor has to tell us rests, not in what his 
people do, so much as in what they are. 
Mr. Beresford belongs to the old, leis- 
urely school of novelists. He has slight 
gifts for construction of plot; his story 
seems to build itself, as it goes along, out 
of the innumerable little details of daily 
comings and goings. His sense of char- 
acter, his observation of the significant 
and vital little things in life are often 
almost miraculous in their subtle and 
amazing understanding,—and it is these 
little things which the reader remem- 
bers, after the bigger aspects of the story 
have begun to fade. Strictly speaking, 
A Candidate for Truth is not a novel; 
it is only a fragment of life, like the 
torso of a broken statue. It is a chapter 
out of the life history of a man who has 
failed to find his way, and who is groping 
rather blindly for some anchor, a creed, 
a profession, a lasting affection. At the 
close of the volume, he has apparently 
found his anchor in the person of Betty 
Gale, who with Mrs. Parmenter, runs the 
modest boarding-house to which Jacob 
has drifted. Because of the wife who 
has left Jacob and refuses to return to 
him, but also refuses to divorce him, 
legal marriage with Betty Gale is impos- 
sible. But, at the moment when we take 
leave of them, the two have decided that 
this is a matter which concerns no one 
but themselves,—and the result of their 
experiment is promised as the theme of 
still another volume in the series. It is 
a pity that space does not permit of a 
detailed analysis of the character of 
Betty Gale. Although the author has 
dealt with her rather briefly, giving scant 
descriptions and letting us hear her speak 
but seldom, he has none the less made us 
feel the restfulness of her presence, the 
unobtrusive yet pervading charm of her 
womanliness, 
The author of The Inner Shrine has 
taken a long step forward in the newly 
published volume, The 
“The Street Street Called Straight, 
Called Straight” and the best proof of 
this fact is that, so far 
as the impression left has begun to fade, 
it has faded evenly, the characters no 
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more than the plot or the environment. 
Briefly, the salient facts are these: Henry 
Guion, after a long and honourable ca- 
reer, finds himself facing, not merely 
bankruptcy but criminal charges, for his 
peculations through a long period leave 
many a widow and orphan destitute. 
His young and socially ambitious daugh- 
ter, Olivia, is on the point of marrying 
Rupert Ashley, a colonel in the English 
army, with a stainless record crowned 
with the Victoria Cross. Ashley has 
come to America to claim his bride and 
the invitations have been issued, when 
Guion’s affairs reach a crisis that can no 
longer be averted. Now there is a young 
American, Peter Hallett, who, although 
reared in an alms-house, has no stain 
upon his birth. He is something of a 
rolling-stone and soldier of fortune; 
and the reason for this is that, some ten 
years ago, he proposed for the hand of 
Olivia, and was repulsed with a definite- 
ness that carried insult with it. Since 
then he has not even seen Olivia until 
the night when fate wills it that he shall 
sit next to her at dinner, learn of her 
approaching marriage to the colonel, and 
also learn of the imminent family dis- 
grace that will make it impossible for 
any girl with a sense of honour to hold 
an English officer to his word. Hallett 
does a quixotic thing: he takes a gen 
erous revenge for his old-time discomfi 
ture by advancing to Olivia’s father the 
half million dollars which will save him 
from prosecution and enable Olivia to 
wed the colonel if she still wishes to do 
so. But a great deal happens quite 
rapidly within a few days, and chief 
among these happenings is a readjust- 
ment of Olivia’s mental attitude toward 
her rejected suitor. Together with an 
intolerable sense of her obligation to him 
is an illogical feeling of gladness that she 
is thus bound, as well as a vague hope 
that the colonel, when he learns the truth 
about her father, will release her. But 
Ashley, conventionally narrow to a su- 
perlative degree, has his own standard 
of duty; the dishonesty of Olivia’s 
father, which will inevitably leak out, 
makes further advancement impossible ; 
and the fact that his future wife owes 
her family honour to money advanced by 
a former suitor makes it necessary for 
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him to resign his commission and sacri- 
fice practically all estates, in order to pay 
it back. Such is the dilemma which 
Olivia finds herself facing: the man shé 
has suddenly grown to love, refusing to 
offer himself, knowing that she is bound; 
and the man whom she has ceased to care 
for unconsciously holding her against 
her will and preparing to strip himself 
of all that would have made marriage 
with him endurable. The sudden and 
unexpected turn due to the intervention 
of Olivia’s eccentric aunt, Madame de 
Melcourt, is a stroke of genius, and the 
whole episode must, in fairness, be left 
for the reader to discover for himself. 
It is a thousand pities that Madame de 
Melcourt, instead of coming in at the 
eleventh hour, had not permeated the 
story from first to last. Had she done 
so, The Street Called Straight, instead of 
being a novel of some distinction, would 
have been one of the books that deserve 
to live. : 
Queen of the Guarded Mounts, by 
John Oxenham, deserves at least this 
word of praise: that 
“Queen ofthe while it contains little or 
Guarded Mounts”nothing that will irritate 
the reader who has 
scant patience with the historical novel, 
it also has enough life and excitement 
to please the reader who enjoys this type 
of fiction. The period is the close of the 
eighteenth century ; the setting alternately 
Brittany and Penzance. There are twin 
mountains, one on the French, the other 
on the English coast. Each mountain 
is crowned with a castle known by the 
name of St. Michael or its French 
equivalent; and the two castles are re- 
spectively owned by two distant cousins, 
by the name of St. Aubin. At the open- 
ing of the tale, the French marquis of 
that name, escaping from the Reign of 
Terror, flees to Penzance, with his son 
and daughter, Michel René and Renée 
Michelle, and finds asylum with his Eng- 
lish cousin. Certain Cornwall types 
stand out rather strongly, especially the 
characters of Dick Basset and John 
Bastian, whose devotion to Renée Mi- 
chelle results in some dramatic rescues 
when, later in the story, the uprising of 
the Chuans fails_through “the great be- 
trayal,” and the devoted leaders of the 
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cause are in a fair way of dying miser- 
ably in the cellars of the French twin 
castle. A readable tale, but one whose 
memory will fot outlast the year. 

It is hard to live up to the expecta- 
tions aroused, when an atithor first comes 
into prominence as win- 
ner of a widely adver- 
tised competition. In 
the case of Patricia 
Wentworth, however, her earlier fame 
has not prevented The Devil’s Wind 
from being an achievement of some mag- 
nitude, and that, too, in the face of the 
fact that a good many other successful 
novels have been woven out of material 
furnished by the Sepoy Mutiny. Judged 
by strict standards, The Devil’s Wind is 
a flimsy piece of construction; the au- 
thor did not know just where to begin 
nor where to end; yet it undeniably holds 
the reader. And the reason for this lies 
in the extraordinary vividness of the pic 
tures of native life; the reality of the at- 
mosphere, surcharged with physical heat 
and secret race hatred; the scenes that 
shift and move with the swiftness of 
moving picture, changing the somnolent 
tranquillity of over-trusting British army 
posts into a shambles of carnage and 
agony. It is not often that fiction mir- 
rors back so poignantly the horrors of 
barbarous warfare, the slow anguish of 
sensitive women and little children sub 
jectel to heat and thirst and haunting 
fear, and forced to witness scenes that 
lead to madness. The specific story of 
the hero and heroine is unimportant. 
Hundreds of stories have been woven on 
the same set of facts: an impulsive man, 
caught by surface beauty of a shallow, 
jealous, incompetent little woman, and 
passing by her quieter, finer, more 
womanly cousin; and then, under stress 
of danger and hardships, coming grad- 
ually to the knowledge that the other was 
the woman whom he ought to have mar 
ried. And quite a number of these hun- 
dreds of stories have killed off the 
wife, in order to make room for the 
cousin, and pave the way for a happy 
ending. The present story prolongs the 
agony by having the wife disappear dur- 
ing the mutiny ; and then when her death 
has been taken for granted and the hus 
band has happily remarried, the wife is 
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resurrected, to add just a chapter or two 
of trouble, before she permanently closes 
her eyes. All of which is a blot on an 
otherwise strong piece of work. 

The Snake, by F. Inglis Powell, needs 
only a passing word. It is a fantastic 
tale about a passionate 
and_ ill-disciplined Eng- 
lish girl, whose Hindoo 
nurse dedicates her to 
the worship of a “hamadryad,” or gigan- 
tic cobra. The chief priest of this cobra 
and of the culte it represents has a 
grudge against Ashton Kaye, the father 
of Diana, the girl in question; and he 
malevolently satisfies it by getting the 
girl into his power, making her lose her 
own strength of will and little by little 
merge her identity in that of the snake, 
so that a time comes when, in spite of 
herself, she falls again and again into a 
trance, her soul ae into the body of 
the snake, and while in that form com- 
mits hideous deeds—among others, the 
murder of her own father and mother. 
Now, the only merit which a story of this 
type can have is, for the time being, to 
hold us under the spell of a sort of un- 
healthy horror. This the present tale 
fails to do, because it is preposterous in 
substance and clumsy in the manner of 
telling. It seems almost an injustice to 
Oliver Wendell Holmes to mention him 
in this connection, even though it be for 
the purpose of calling to~mind what a 
real artist once did with this theme, in 
the shape of Elsie Venner. 

The Guests of Hercules, by C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson, lends itself better than 

most of the stories by 
“The Guests of this indefatigable pair of 
Hercules” collaborators to a brief 

epitome. And, aside 
from the artificial and hackneyed device 
of making a coincidence of names the 
fulcrum on which the plot balances, it is 
a pretty good story of its kind. It takes 
a girl still in her first youth, yet knowing 
nothing of the world, and flings her un- 
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chaperoned and unbefriended into that 
paradise of gamblers, Monte Carlo. 
Mary Gaunt has known no home outside 
the convent where her father placed her, 
a mere child, after her mother’s notorious 
elopement, and where she continued to 
live after her father gambled and drank 
himself to a notorious end in India. She 
intends to become a nun, but before tak- 
ing her final vows, changes her mind, 
and, being of age and trammelled with 
no near relatives, she betakes herself and 
her ample income to the continent; and, 
although intending to make Florence her 
goal, obeys some impulse, inherited per- 
haps from her born gambler of a father, 
and breaks her journey at Monaco. As 
a study of the craze for gaming in its 
incipient stages, and the spectacular ex- 
citement of a beginner’s luck, this book 
is a piece of good craftsmanship; and 
there is more than one scene that belongs 
to the class which are not easily forgot- 
ten. But, as already implied, the turn- 
ing-point of the story, or at least what 
the authors evidently regard as the turn- 
ing-point, concerns the attachment which 
springs up between the heroine, Mary 
Gaunt, and a proud young Roman Count 
Vanno della Robbia. It is difficult for 
the Italian to understand how a girl can 
be bevond reproach and yet travel alone 
and frequent the gaming tables, winning 
and losing fortunes imperturbably. 
What brings the crisis is the meeting of 
Mary with her lover’s married brother 
and his wife, when Mary recognises in 
the wife an old-time convent friend, 
Marie Gaunt, whose expulsion from the 
convent and subsequent life of degrada- 
tion have long been one of the unspoken 
scandals of the convent. The way in 
which Mary takes upon her own shoul- 
ders the sins of her namesake is not only 
melodrama, but hackneyed melodrama, 
which is worse. It seems a pity that a 
book otherwise original should have 
been cheapened by so unworthy an 
epilogue. 
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ALLAN’S MOTHER 
BY RICHARD BURTON 


“O to be twenty-five again,” she cried; 

And he mistook her meaning, straight replied: 
“Nay, you are fair yet, why upbraid the years 

That leave you comely; not for you the fears 

That are to beauty as the blight to flowers; 

Behold you, now at best of all your powers, 

Body and brain alike. You are as young 

As youth, and Time sets music to your tongue, 

Sweet wisdom on your brow doth aptly blend 

With charm of eye and mouth,—helieve me, friend.” 


Like one bemused and in a wistful dream, 
She answered, looking toward the sunset gleam: 


“How little can he know a mother’s love, 

Brooding deep thoughts man may not reckon of. 

I would not, as I could not, set them back, 

The years since then; Time’s beckoning, backward track 
T know is treacherous; but I am fain 

For his, my baby’s sake, to be again 

In semblance what I was before he slept. 


* * * * * 


When it was over, and I had not wept, 

But dry-eyed faced the future, one thought crept 
Into my mind to haunt me, and it still 

Clings close and stings, and works its awful will: 


“When I am come to heaven at last and seek 
My little five-year-old, my darling meek 

(So meek, so white, he went his lonely way!) 
I sure shall find him, since perpetual day 
Shines there, and all unchanged will be his face, 
His pretty helplessness, his heedless grace, 
Heaven on the instant home-like, when I see 
My Allan all alone and wanting me— 

O God, O God, what if he did not know 

His mother, whom the years have altered so? 
What if, as my two arms went round him there, 
Crushed to my breast, and dazed, his unaware 
Great eyes gave back no memory of earth, 

And I the stranger and the child whose birth 
Made me a living soul, were not made one? 


“God knew what means a mother and her son; 
He would, it seems, have whispered to my dear: 
‘Lo, it is she, herself, yea, she is here.’ 

And yet, and yet, forever in my mind 

The picture stays, it lurks and looks behind 
All_worldly seemings,—till I needs must go 
Back, back again into the Long Ago 
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when I was young and he, my very breath, 
Owed everything to me—before his death. 
How shall I meet him, when, with asking eyes, 
My darling looks at me in Paradise?” 


She shook with sobs; the man stood mute, distressed, 
But laid a hand upon her shoulder, lest 

She deem herself deserted in the breach; 

Knowing a loving touch is more than speech. 
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(An APPRECIATION) 


BY CHARLES VIRGIL TEVIS 


tain n young | man ae of felt 
ey that he possessed the soul 


ma and who had the courage 
fof this consciousness. He 
i rented a studio in a large 


( ‘ity, ti icked a 4 modest tin plate on the door 
and began his initial sacrifices. 

Early in this period he met another 
young man of courage, a minister. There 
was a mutual attraction. One day the 


cleric visited the studio. He examined 
all the sketches and canvases on the 
walls and in the corners; he watched the 
artist at his work; finally he asked: 
“Gruelle, where did you come from?” 
“Nowhere,” was the quick reply. 
“T, too, and it’s a good place to leave,” 
said the minister. The men shook hands. 
A few days later the newly found 
friend came again to the studio and 
brought with him a third young man of 
purpose, another in that city who had 
come from “Nowhere.” ‘This one was a 
poet, a singer of beautiful, homely songs. 
What the minister and the artist had seen 
in each other he saw in them and they in 
him—a profound, worshipful love of na- 
ture, beauty and truth. The three became 
at once more than friends and the studio 
more than an occasional meeting place. 
The influence of the work of one soon 
began to be seen in the work of an- 
other. Many sermons were preached 
which had their inception in a colour 


scheme. A beautiful metaphor found il- 
lustration in the shadow play of a land- 
scape. A word of experience from the ad- 
viser of men, and a new song would be 
sung. They discussed quantities, real and 
otherwise. What was in the heart of one 
became unconsciously a burden or a joy 
of the others. The soul of naturalness and 
sincerity was in common among the com- 
patriots from “Nowhere.” 

The circle was broken when Reed, the 
minister, answered a call to a distant pas- 
torate. It seemed, however, that his de- 
parture drew the poet and the artist 
more closely together. Hours in the 
studio, hours in the writer’s home, plan- 
ning and playing, dreaming and doing, a 
high, inspiring cumradeship of ideals— 
such state was theirs. And thus thirty 
long years passed. In this time the poet 
found a place in the hearts of his country- 
men and the artist came into his own. 

Ihe work of the singer is finished 
now, he says—that of the painter but in 
the fulness of its early promise. The one 
still dwells on Lockerbie Street in the old 
Nickum mansion, which is so full of the 
ghosts of happy children. A thousand 
miles away in a picturesque Connecticut 
mill on Silver Mine—a distant cousin of 
the Indiana Brandywine—is a new studio, 
and there, suspended above the cataract, 
the artist mixes his colours. Recently he 
headed an exploration of the lower 
stream. Resting, at length, on a huge 
boulder below a little rocky island, where 
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the waters ran quietly, he was led to 
speak of the poet, the Riley who is cher- 
ished in so many hearts. 

* * * * 2 

Jim never grew up, in some respects. 
That is one reason why he attracted and 
held me always. When Reed brought 
him into my studio that first day 1 seemed 
to see at once that he was still a boy at 
heart. And he has never lost this won- 
derful, unspoiled naturalness of youth. 

You know, when he was a lad he lived 
in plays and brave purposes the works he 
followed later in life. He aspired to be 
a painter and began his career with char- 
coal and brick dust daubs on the neigh- 
bourhood fences—to follow really the art 
commercially when he had grown up. He 
dreamed of a life as a showman and got 
up circuses and plays with the other boys 
and alone. Once he gave a performance 
to empty soap boxes in his backyard, 
from beginning to end, even though his 
pen and ink bills had failed to attract 
any spectators. He finally became a star 
on the lecture platform. And he used to 
make up little jingles and scribble them 
on the walls at home—rhymes about the 
things great in childhood and close to the 
heart. It was a beautiful development of 
ideals, wasn’t it? 

Often and often he would talk to me 
about his boyish dreams and deeds with 
as much enthusiasm as if they had been 
achievements. He always personified the 
creatures of his imagination. Why, he 
knew “Little Orphant Annie” in just the 
same way as the child who spent a whole 
morning gathering daisies for a bouquet 
which she asked her mamma to send to 
the “poor girl who could make up such 
fine stories "bout goblins and things.” He 
knew perfectly well that the tree toad was 
happy and why, and what it said when it 
sang. There were fairies in the flowers 
and giants in the deep, dark woods to 
him, for he did more than write about 
them. He believed in them. Way down 
in his big heart he had a place for every 
superstition dear to the little folk. 

Jim has never changed from this state 
of heart simplicity, which I recognised 
and admired and found so much pleasure 
and good in baek in “79. He was just in 
the beginning of his great career then, 
was for the first time able to get along 
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without, for instance; taking advantage 
of an extra price offered by an editor. 
Yes, such-a thing really happened. It 
was like this: 

You probably remember his “Ode to 
Summer.” There is a line in it, “the 
shuttle of summer, etcetra,” as nearly as 
[ can remember, and that expression 
caused all sorts of trouble. One editor 
after another had rejected the verse sim- 
ply on account of “the shuttle of sum- 
mer.” They said it was without mean- 
ing, inelegant, cheaply illiterative, and 
goodness knows what else. Finally, how- 
ever, there was an editor who accepted 
the poem, and he wrote that the particular 
part of it which had touched him was 
that beautiful bit of imagery in the line 
about the shuttle. In this letter he en- 
closed a cheque with the word that if it 
wasn't enough more would be forthcom- 
ing at once. This complication made a 
deep impression on Riley. He came to 
the studio to show me the letter and, after 
| had read it, he said: 

“Gruelle, poetry, music, painting,—a 
song, a sunset or a symphony ’—I remem- 
ber his exact words—“is nothing but the 
expression of one heart, one soul. In 
this expression there may be reflected a 
great, universal note—but it remains pri- 
marily the voice of some ego. And who 
shall judge your soul or mine, except 
when its expression finds an affinitive 
chord?” 

The assistance which Longfellow had 
given him was about that time beginning 
to be seen in Riley’s work. Following all 
the attention and comment occasioned by 
“Leonainie,” his imitation of Edgar Allan 
Poe, which had appeared in the Kokomo 
Dispatch, Jim had felt that he must have 
advice that was worth while. You know 
such critics as Bryant and Stedman had 
declared the poem to be unquestionably 
the work of Poe, and this authority had 
given widespread circulation to the story 
of the joke when it became known. But 
Riley wasn’t proud of it even then. I 
believe that he has often regretted it. At 
any rate, he bundled up a collection of 
his verses and sent them to Longfellow 
with the request that the poet inform him 
whether or not they had any merit or 
were mere trash. 

There began then an intimate corre- 
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spondence and friendship between Jimand 
the New England writer which was beau- 
tiful to see. The verses were returned 
and the Indianian advised to do two 
things—one, keep on writing; the other, 
get in touch with and consult whenever 
in doubt some man who had enjoyed a 
superior literary education. Jim followed 
both, a certain Indianapolis lawyer acting 
for many years in this advisory capacity. 
lt was a long time before the two poets 
met, but they did, of course. It wasn’t 
in the nature of things that they 
shouldn't. Jim used to tell me over and 
over again about the “grey-haired, sweet, 
old man who was so kind to him.” He 
was never tired of quoting “Amalfi,” 
which was his favourite of all poetry. 

At this stage, as well as later, all of 
Riley’s work was inspirational in incep- 
tion if not in plan. He'd sit far into 
the night under the spell of some idea and 
ofttimes then for days would toil over its 
perfection. He was ever a thorough, 
painstaking workman. He used to meet 
me on the street, or come to the studio, 
or call me out to Nickum’s, or over to 
the Denison, when he lived there, to dis- 
cuss this or that new thought which had 
come to him. Maybe we would talk this 
over on a dozen different occasions. 
Sometimes I would almost forget the 
idea, it would take him so long-to evolve 
it completely and satisfactorily. Then, 
some day, like a boy with the first boat 
he had whittled out, he would hunt me up 
and read me some lines, the lines. 

In spite of his conclusions regarding 
a song, a sunset or a symphony, he would 
always court the fullest expression of 
opinion of his work from his few inti- 
mates. Otherwise he was jealous of 
favourable judgment, hyper-sensitive in 
many This temperamentality 
was evident in many ways—even to the 
matter of dress. Why, he even black 
ened the feet of his sister’s white stock- 
ings which he had to wear to his first 
party so that a tiny break in his shoes 
would not show. And several times when 
he was connected with the Journal in In- 
dianapolis he was seen to be secretly ap- 
plying ink to a glossy coat sleeve. Did 
you ever hear about the “Balm of a thou- 
sand flowers ?” 

I met Jim early one morning on Market 
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Street. He was chuckling to himself as 
he asked me if John, my son, was 
“touchy” about his freckles. I replied 
that | didn’t think he was unreasonably 
so, and then Jim told me why he had put 
the question. 

“I used to have a terrible time with 
my freckles,” he said. “It seemed to me 
then and it does now that I had more 
than any other boy who ever lived. The 
fellows and the girls used to joke about 
them, and what they said hurt. Yes, it 
did. You can’t know how much it hurts 
to have folks make sport of such a fear- 
ful infirmity unless you've been afflicted. 

“Well, one day at the drug store on 
the corner | saw advertised ‘The Balm 
of a thousand flowers,’ a sure cure for 
freckles, blackheads, rough skin, tan and 
everything else imaginable, and my heart 
gave a great thump. If I could only get 
a bottle. But the price was fifty cents— 
prohibitive ! 

“Oné morning I was sent to the chem- 
ist’s on an errand before school—I was 
attending a small private institution then. 
Since my discovery there I had almost 
haunted the shop, a sort of self-appointed 
guardian of that magical balm, hoping 
all the time that some good fairy would 
come along and provide me with a bottle. 
Do you know what I found there that 
morning? A hole in the showcase right 
where the Balm was placed. Yes, I got 
a bottle when the clerk’s back was turned, 
and as soon as I could hurry away I made 
for our barn and gave my face a good 
washing with the lotion. Then I went to 
school, but I didn’t stay there very long. 
As soon as I entered the room the pupils 
began to laugh and the teacher called me 
to her. ‘James,’ she said, ‘go straight 
home and don’t come back until you have 
washed your face.’ I couldn’t imagine 
what it was all about, but I went home 
and looked in the mirror. My face was 
as red as a beet. Then I rushed out to 
the barn and read the directions on the 
bottle of Balm. They said to use a tea- 
spoonful to a pint of water! 

“Some time ago | wrote a little story 
about my experience with the wonderful 
freckle cure, and it was published in a 
children’s magazine. Now I’ve just got- 
ten this letter.” 


Jim read me the note. It was from a 
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little boy somewhere down in Texas. He 
had read the story of the Balm in the 
magazine and was writing the author 
to know where he “could get some of it, 
for he had awful freckles and would be 
careful to mix it right and would give 
anything he had to get rid of them.” Of 
course, Riley sent him a bottle at once, 
or if he wasn’t able to get the Balm he 
sent something equally as bad. And he 
framed that letter. 

On account of this sensitiveness and 
the almost inordinate pride which it 
sometimes induced, Jim was led to do a 
lot of things a bit unusual. As far as the 
matter of travelling is concerned Riley 
is very peculiar, He seemed to be un- 
able to get on a train and go straight to 
another town. He would invariably get 
off at the first station and take the next 
train, thinking it was the one he had been 
on. When he found himself again in In- 
dianapolis he would wonder greatly how 
that had happened. 

Two other noticeable traits were these: 
He never wished himself called a poet in 
manuscript in which he had any part of 
the making. Rhymster, singer, writer of 
jingles, and the like, he seemed to pre- 
fer. The world might call him what it 
willed, but to himself he preferred to be 
known as a singer of songs. The other 
trait has always been his willingness to 
assist in any way young writers, no mat- 
ter how much trouble he had to take. 
Several Indiana men and women owe 
him a great debt. There was not an 
ounce of professional jealousy in his 
makeup. 

Some people called these eccentricities 
—for example his fulfilment of a hope- 
less lecture engagement in a certain In- 
diana city. Bundy, the Richmond artist, 
was the prime cause of it, but not of the 
disaster which it met. He had thought 
to do Jim, his friend, a favour, and so 
arranged for him to read some of his 
verses in the largest church in this place. 
Jim was only too glad, and set about at 
once painting some bills, which in due 
time Bundy had displayed prominently 
about town. 

But Jim had used too much red paint 
on his paper. The place wasn’t any more 
than billed before the officers of the 
church met and decided that there must 
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be something very sensational about the 
entertainment of that fellow Riley, and so 
refused the use of the church. Bundy be- 
came very busy at once, but the best ar- 
rangement he could finally make was that 
Jim could lecture in the church, but would 
not be allowed to charge any admission. 
lf he wanted to he might take up a col- 
lection at the end of the performance, 
after those present had had opportunity 
to judge of his morals as an entertainer. 

This was the situation when Riley ar- 
rived in town from Greenfield. His pride 
was piqued. Under no circumstances 
would he have foregone appearing on 
that platform, even though he had 
barely enough money for his railroad 
fare. So he came to the church that 
evening, and by the time he was ready 
to begin the house was packed with 
people. He read well, as he always did, 
and from the amount and enthusiasm of 
applause he had reason to believe that he 
had made a hit. Then the basket was 
passed—and a fine collection of vest but- 
tons, pins, wads of paper, pencil stubs 
and matches was harvested. There was 
not one cent in all of this rubbish. Jim’s 
overcoat—the lining turned out, as it was 
the best part of the garment—paid for 
his hack fare to the station. Do you 
think for a minute he would walk and 
confess any discomfort? No, siree! 

In this connection there are many 
stories which might be told of Riley as 
a so-called eccentric. The fact that one 
night he was taken for the villain in a 
play showing at English’s and that when 
several nervous women spied him on 
Meridian Street under an electric light 
and made a movement to capture him and 
show their displeasure in a strenuous 
way, he used his legs and went away 
from there with some_ spee 
wouldn't make him peculiar from his fel- 
low-men, would it? One night he and 
Reed were on an old Pennsylvania Street 
mule car when the motive power ran 
away. It wasn’t unusual that they took 
charge of the expedition and finally 
stopped the team, and in doing so had a 
lot of fun—as they said—was it? And 
other adventures—and mishaps, some- 
times: it was his ebullience of youth and 
his simplicity—mistaken for the mis- 
named complexity of genius—which ac- 
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tuated Riley. I tell you he never grew 
up inside of him. 

Nye and Riley were a good deal alike 
in this respect. That was the prime 
reason they made such a success of their 
lecturing tours and from first to last were 
the closest of friends. Nye probably had 
more real business instinct than Jim, but 
this to the contrary, he was ever an irre- 
pressible boy. Poor Bill, his time came 
right in the height of his career. Almost 
until the very end, from the beginning 
of his long illness, he and Jim kept 
closely in touch by correspondence. Some 
of Bill’s letters were masterpieces, and I 
know Jim’s must have been. 

After this team separated, Jim made a 
number of tours alone and was very suc- 
cessful. He won a great following all 
over the United States. You know, Sir 
Henry Irving once declared that Jim 
would have made the greatest actor in 
the history of the American stage had he 
followed the stage seriously as a life 
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work. He hasn't been out for the last 
nine years, but those who have heard him 
read will never forget his inimitable 
work. He not only ‘acted the part he 
read, that of a little tad, or a big, bully 
boy, or grandma, or the ‘old man who 
looks back to the old swimmin’ hole— 
he made the part, he was the part. It 
was not Jim Riley who held the audiences 
spellbound—it was the little tad, the bully, 
the old woman, or the man homesick for 
the scenes of his childhood. 

This work became too strenuous finally 
for Jim. He suffered severely at times 
with rheumatism, and it seemed that this 
would become more violent whenever he 
took to the road. Say, do you know Ww ~e 
that expression, “took to the road,” re- 
minds me of? A young man pet i a 
kit of paint brushes, walking along a 
country road, whistling, stopping every 
now and then to watch a squirrel play, 
or examine a bird nest, resting by the 
side of some brook, sitting on an old 
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stile to talk with a hired man, making 
friends with the lazy boy who was re- 
turning a cup of borrowed sugar. Can't 
you see him in those early vagabond 
days? Their call never grew faint in his 
heart. 

The picture of Jim’s growth from the 
time when he seriously ventured out into 
the world is a variegated one. The 
“Hoosier Poet” was designed really for 
the law by his father, w ho was a prosper- 
ous lawyer in the little town of Green- 
field, Indiana, where Jim was born in 
1854. For a time, a very short time, the 
young man really did study with a view 
to reaching the Bar. But he soon discov- 
ered that political economy and Black- 
stone did not rhyme, and one summer 
afternoon, when all outdoors seemed to 
call imperiously, he slipped out of the 
office in which he had been engaged, 
shook the last premise from his head 
and was away. 

Literally, indeed, it was a runaway, for 
there is no telling what would have hap- 
pened had Riley, Sr., seen the “Highly 
Entertaining and Instructive Musical and 
Specialty Aggregation” with which his 
In more expressive 
terms, it was only a medicine show, as 
picturesquely threadbare and gypsyesque 
as any of the almost forgotten wander- 
ing bands of coloured sugar and water 
venders which were then plentiful in the 
Central West. 

Riley made his début on the “Concert 
Wagon,” officiating over the big drum. 
Hungry sometimes, wet and shelterless 
sometimes, soon as threadbare as the rest, 
but it is not on record that he ever abated 
his enthusiastic treatment of the drum or 
complained to the manager because the 
ghost failed to walk with any degree of 
regularity. He stuck it out for a whole 
season. Then, somehow or other, he 
managed to get possession of an overcoat 
and a little silver to jingle in his pocket, 
and homeward he made his way. 

While busy thinking out another con- 
genial sphere of action he assisted the vil- 
lage painter. For a considerable length 
of time he applied himself to this trade, 
with unvarying success as to workman- 
ship, but with rather doubtful pecuniary 
advantage. There was no question but 
that he could and did paint good signs. 


son had “signed on.” 


He seemed to know instinctively how, 
and he was always most painstaking in 
his execution. In later life all of his 
manuscripts- were prepared for the 
printer with pen and ink, and they had 
the appearance of copperplate. Slowly, 
and with infinite care, he printed his 
rhymes, even as he had decorated a way- 
side stone, or barn, or show window. 

Those were carefree, and they must 
have been more or less enjoyable, days. At 
least they were interesting. The peripa- 
tetic painter followed more than the 
course of the Brandywine. Wherever 
work offered he went. Along sweet- 
smelling roadsides to sunny farm lands 
and busy settlements he blazed his lei- 
surely way, stopping when he pleased, 
pressing on when the spirit moved him. 

Then there began a real experience 
with “the paper man.” For a time young 
Riley worked on _ several short-lived 
weekly new spapers in various capacities, 
and it was in some of them that his first 
verses were printed. These, like so many 
more earliest attempts, caused little, if 
any, commotion even in the local world 
of letters. But the author was conscious 
of power and imagined he could not get 
a hearing chiefly because of his obscurity. 
He therefore made a number of public 
appearances in a very small way, reading 
his own work with more or less success. 
In the course of time he became attached 
to the /ndianapolis Journal, in the col- 
umns of which most of his earlier poetical 
work appeared. 

Well, the days of rushing to make 
trains, living in draughty, inhospitable 
hotels, having to put up with all manner 
of inconveniences, perforce, had to come 
to an end. Since 1903 Jim has refused 
all manner of inducements to lecture 
again. He has remained close at home, 
in the only home he has known since his 
kid days in Greenfield. Old man Nickum, 
the baker, was always his good friend. 
There seemed to be ever a close tie be- 
tween the young poet and the maker of 
bread. When the latter died Jim con- 
tinued his residence with the family, 
Major and Mrs. Holstein, who had been 
Miss Nickum. She has been a dear sister 
to him for many, many years now. 

His frequent illnesses and the impor- 
tunities of different people and societies 
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have seemed to make Jim irascible at 
times. But he was never that; folks 
somehow failed to understand him. 
That’s all. There was a society in In- 
dianapolis once which desired to buy one 
of my pictures, and as it did not have the 
money, several of the ladies planned to 
get up an entertainment and raise the 
price that way. The first person they 
went to see was Riley. He very promptly 
refused to take any part whatever. Bark- 
ley Walker then took charge of the affair 
and began to arrange a concert. 

A few days later Riley came up to the 
studio and said to me: “Say, tell those 
women that you have persuaded me to 
give three numbers on their programme. 
But don’t let them get the impression that 
I am doing it for them, for I’m not. That 
picture must be sold.” 

I am reminded of something else he 
said to me one day, something which I 
treasure. You won't think me vain, I 
know. He had been wandering about 
among my rubbish for possibly a half 
hour without saying a word, when sud- 
denly he faced me. “Gruelle,” he said, 
“do you know why I’ve always thought 
so much of you and wondered at you and 
admired you? It’s because you sit here 
and paint and paint and paint and al- 
ways smile and have a kind word for 
some poor devil and—blank it—I know 
you haven't a cent and are-hungry and 
won't acknowledge it!” 

We used to have some great discus- 
sions and many delightful hours of quiet 
meditation in his dear, old Lockerbie 
Street home. We held these on an aver- 
age of once a week for many years. Re- 
ligion? Of course, for that was inevi- 
table when our subject was either art or 
poetry. Jim had a sceptical maggot in 
his head—that’s exactly the way he ex- 
pressed it. He possessed really the most 
profound faith in the ultimate, but he was 
always questioning and questioning. At 
times he would crave to know the why 
with a depth of feeling that pained. Again 
he would rise to heights in the joy of a 
full and complete acceptance of the surety 
and justice and loving kindness of the 
Divinity. 

I had a very unusual experience once 
in connection with Jim. Neither of us 
has ever spoken of it before. I was at 


home, sitting with my wife, resting after 
supper in the early evening. I remember 
feeling drowsy and then I must have 
dreamed. For I had a vision, plain and 
unmistakable. 

I seemed to make my way along well- 
known streets of the city to the Denison 
Hotel, where Riley was then living, and 
on reaching it, go directly to his room. 
He was there, sitting at a table which 
was littered with writing paper. He was 
at work when I entered, but looked up 
and said to me: “I’m glad to see you, 
Gruelle. If you are not afraid of what 
you may see, sit down and I shall con- 
tinue my work.” I did as he had bidden. 

Soon, very soon, there seemed to ap- 
pear from nowhere in particular a troupe 
of misty figures, women, men, children— 
enwreathed in flowers, laughing, dancing, 
gambolling in the air about the head of 
the poet, whose pen was racing over the 
paper. There was a faint sound of sing- 
ing. . . . I don’t know how long I 
remained in the room, but, without dis- 
turbing the writer, I remember, I finally 
slipped out and made my way home. 

Several days later I met Jim, and he 
told me he had been very busy for a week 
working on a new book. He looked worn. 
Then I narrated my vision and had 
hardly finished when he exclaimed : 

“Tt was all true. At the hour you say 
I, too, had a vision, just as I began my 
‘Flying Islands of the Night,’ my new 
work. And I saw what you saw and 
heard what you heard, and more. I shall 
never dare to publish all that I got that 
night from the unseen. I must work it 
over, tone it down—else people will think 
I am crazy. They could never understand 
it.” 

Read “The Flying Islands of the 
Night” again and think of that evening 
in the Denison. 

Like Lew Wallace, Jim had little use 
for creeds or dogmas of any sort. A 
good many people had the shock of their 
lives the time Wallace led an Indiana 
party to Chicago to nominate Gresham. 
They had doubtless pictured the writer 
of that beautiful tale of the Christ as 
some kind of angelic individual. His 
fluent line of expressive language, how- 
ever, rather dispelled this impression. It 
may also cause surprise for me to say that 
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“WE USED TO HAVE SOME GREAT DISCUSSIONS 


IN HIS DEAR OLD LOCKERBIE STREET 


when Riley and I were walking one day 
on Massachuetts Avenue and passed a 
bookstore, in the window of which was 
displayed a collection of Bibles, Jim ex- 
claimed : 

“Gruelle, I never took any stock in that 


book. I don’t know why—but look at 
that budding tree. Isn’t that enough?” 

And yet, as I have said, I never knew 
a man who had a more beautiful faith in 
the ultimate, who worshipped God and 
His handiwork more reverently. This 
wasn't eccentricity. It was the heart of 
youth that pulsed when the tree toad 
sang. 

I gave a little talk on Riley once be- 
fore the “Now” Club in Indianapolis. In 
the course of it I said that those blue 
eyes of the poet saw everything. After 
the meeting a prominent literary woman 
of the city came up to me and banteringly 
remarked that I was wrong about the 
eyes. 

“Why,” said she, “Riley was so near- 
sighted when he was a youth that he 
couldn’t even see across the road until 
they managed at last to get a special pair 
of glasses for him.” 

Then I explained to her what I had 
meant, by telling what Jim had said to 
me after his trip to England. 

“All my life,” he had declared, “I have 
longed to see Tennyson’s lark and hear 
him sing, and that was one of my real 
reasons for taking this trip. I didn’t see 
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HOURS OF MEDITATION 


the lark and I didn’t hear him sing, but, 
Gruelle, I have seen the lark and I| have 
heard him sing.” 

Jim once said, “Success in life comes 
to him who follows the paths of his better 
inclination. He reaches and occupies his 
place. He fits. There are no rough cor- 
ners to his occupancy. He has no apolo- 
gies to make for wants, for there are no 
wants. In the great beautiful law of 
nature things do not make places for 
themselves; they invariably find places 
which fit them, where they thrive and 
crown their existence with happiness— 
and success, for the one is the other. 

“A butcher in a modest side street may 
be a greater success than a banker in his 
marble vaults—and the world not know 
it. The quiet teacher may be far more a 
success of nature than the nation’s idol of 
statesmanship—and the world not know 
it. It is a matter of peace of mind and 
heart, a matter of having no rough or un- 
filled corners. The world differentiates 
happiness and success with cold sophis- 
try. But they are inseparable. The former 
must exist before the latter can be born. 

“A man’s steps may lead him long dis- 
tances and to many places before he find 
his own. But let him follow his better 
inclination, and follow, and follow. Let 
him not be dismayed at the years which 
pass. Let him be true to himself—and 
happiness will be his. He will find his 
place. And whether the world then re- 
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gard him as great or lowly, as success 
or failure, it matters nothing. He will 
know and feel and be rich far beyond the 
world’s standards of measure.” 

There are those who know Riley 
through his works and who judge him— 
whether qualified in the least or called 
upon to do so—solely upon his artistic 
attainments. It is they who are most 
just, according to worldly standards. 
They picture a man highly attuned to 
nature and deeply in love with humanity 
—a student of homely characters, a god- 
father to all children, a confidant of the 
seasons. A wonderful picture, this, and 
not overdrawn. He is all that—but more. 

There are those who weigh the man 
only as so much physical matter. They 
find a weakness here, maybe one there. 
Being very much of the earth earthy, they 
cannot imagine a soul other than of the 
same mould as its casement. He may be 
weak here and there, but he is more than 
his weaknesses. 
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I also know Jim as the artist and as 
the purely physical machine, which may 
have been at times frail. But I know him 
further—as a composite of several char- 
acters. He has always been a spiritually 
precocious boy, a child of moods, seldom 
of an even tone. He has lived singularly 
alone, despite his beautiful friendships. In 
some ways.he has seemed, and I know he 
has felt like, a mere spectator of the game 
of life. 

I would paint his picture with a wide 
brush—many brilliant colours and many 
deep shadows. Do you understand what 
I wish to convey? 

Let me add just this. A long time ago, 
when our friendship was young, Jim con- 
fessed something to me. He told me that 
his ambition in life, the pinnacle of hap- 
piness for him, was to give joy to the 
little children. If he could only do that, 
he declared, he believed he would not 
have lived in vain. 

Doesn’t that explain something ? 
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memati age of discovery 
mH would seem to have 
a passed and the quest of 
# Eldorado given over as 
weed (tite too frivolously fan- 
r=: tastic for this work-a- 
§ day world. Yet there are 


SS 

ae 
still those who dream of surprising Eldo- 
rado just around the corner, while very 


recently both the Poles have been at- 
tained, Mr. Arnold Bennett has found 
the Five Towns and graciously turned 
over the fruits of his explorations to the 
world, and—among a few other like ac- 
complishments—Mr. John T. McCutch- 
eon has discovered Bird Centre. 

It was one Fourth of July when he 
first came upon this little Eldorado of 
his, All Bird Centre was gathered on the 
lawn of the town’s most imposing home 
for Independence Day festivities, and the 
atmosphere was decidedly “gala.” The 


trees were festooned with Chinese lan- 
terns, against the evening; there was a 
side-table with its proper burden of cake 
and lemonade which a “lady of the vil- 
lage” dispensed with just the proper 
amount of parsimony ; there was a speak- 
er’s table with the stars and _ stripes 
looped up around it, bearing the goblet 
and pitcher of iced water ; and behind the 
table, to render the properties complete, 
was the speaker himself—Judge Horatio 
S. Warden, a somewhat portly and digni- 
fied gentleman with grey hair and glasses 
and a formidable manuscript. At his 
side sat a plump woman wearing that 
expression of mingled satisfaction and 
anxiety which belongs to a hostess. That 
was Mrs. Riley Withersby—Mrs. Riley 
Withersby, the “rich woman” and social 
leader of the place—Mrs. Riley With- 
ersby, who never in the course of her 
fifty odd years had an original thought 
and, indeed, would not have been nearly 
so nice had such a disturbing element 
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been possible to her—Mrs. Riley With- 
ersby, plump, amiable, benevolent, and 
as beloved as one of the joy-dispensing 
characters of Dickens. 

Looking over the account of Mrs. 
Riley Withersby’s guests, Mr. McCutch- 
eon made the acquaintance of those other 
persons whom he was to render famous. 
He beheld the local minister, the Rev. 
Walpole, a benevolent, chinless cleric with 
the look which O. Henry has described 
as a “where-is-Mary expression,” his 
wife, a tired, frail littke woman, holding 
the youngest of the “eight rollicking lit- 
tle Walpoles” in her arms and striving 
to keep tabs on the other seven, by his 
side. On his other hand sat Cyrus Horn- 
beck, president of the local bank, a sour, 
hard-faced man, terrible in his attitude 
toward all the world, with the one excep- 
tion of Mrs. Riley Withersby, about 
whom he was always hovering with leer- 
ing, ingratiating attentiveness. And in 
the background was Captain Roscoe Fry, 
a hale old G. A. R. veteran, wildly ges- 
ticulating; and Kate, the sweet-looking 
daughter of Judge Warden, conversing 
with a startled-visaged, long-nosed youth 
who quite obviously meant well, while 
pensively there gazed at her, his chin 
resting on his hand, a rather intellectual 
appearing young man whom Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon felt sure could not be a native 
of the town. And he was right, for en- 
quiry proved him to be Mr. Winthrop 
K. Biddle, of Philadelphia, who had met 
Miss Warden the previous winter when 
the Princeton Glee Glub, on which he 
had been serving his last year, gave a 


performance at Bryn Mawr. He was 
now come West in search of investments 
—or so he said, though J. Oscar Fisher 
questioned the accuracy of this claim in 
the local paper with the delicate para- 
graph: “A little bird tells us that Mr. 
W K B , of P Pa., is 
in our midst for a tenderer purpose than 
a business investment. Here’s our hand, 
W s 

Mr. McCutcheon was also interested 
in the soft-eyed man with the timid im- 
perial and the figure of a string beaii, 
sitting so erectly on the edge of his chair. 
This, he was told, was J. Milton Brown, 
“the well-known artist of the tin-type 
studios,’ whose entire life and charac- 
ter he later epitomised in the masterfully 
comprehensive phrase, “He has no ene- 
mies.” There were several others, too, 
of whom he would like to have learned, 
but there was no time for details. Back 
in Chicago a petulant art editor was emit- 
ting loud shouts for his Fourth-of-July 
cartoon. So Mr. McCutcheon heaved a 
long sigh, rolled his shirt-sleeves a notch 
higher, removed his eyes from the ceil- 
ing, and simply recorded what he had 
seen without elaboration or explanation. 

Thus it was that Bird Centre came into 
the prominence its energy so justly mer- 
ited. 


CAPTAIN 
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Mr. McCutcheon has always solemnly 
maintained that there is no such town; 
but, of course, this is mere pleasantry on 
his part. Naturally Bird Centre exists; 
it is situated something like an hour and 
a half’s ride from every metropolis in 
the country. Realising this, Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon’s following demanded that they 
be shown more of it. And, because Mr. 
McCutcheon is most amiable and oblig- 
ing of all cartoonists, they forthwith 
were. 

As the Fourth-of-July celebration was 
followed by a reception to the Hon. 
Ephraim Pumphrey in the Knights of 
Pythias Hall and by the Church Bazaar 
and the ‘grand opening of the new Coun- 
try Club” on land graciously donated by 
Mrs. Riley Withersby, they were shown 
the machinations of what “ye editor” 
Fisher would have called “the tender 
passion” as, pleadingly, anxiously, Mr. 
Winthrop K. Biddle, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
trailed everywhere in the wake of Miss 
Kate Warden, while Miss Warden was 


at elaborate pains to leave him despair- 
ing in corners where he could observe 
her lavishing her sweetest smiles upon 
Elmer Pratt—the startled-visaged, long- 


nosed youth who “wore a pompadour 
and was always willing to carry water at 
the picnics.” They saw also “the tender 
passion” in less complicated manifesta- 
tion through the love of J. Milton 
Brown, of the Bird Centre tintype stu- 
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dios. For, of course, Mr. Brown was 
in love, deeply so, 

Miss Lucile Ramona Fry, daughter of 
the gallant Captain, a lady who “did” 
water-colours, talked art, and “‘stood for 
the elevation of her sex,” was the object 
of Mr. Brown’s affection. As the recog- 
nised artistic leaders of the town, these 
two had always been linked by bonds of 
sympathy, wherefore was it small sur- 
prise when, at a picnic in the grove back 
of Captain Fry’s house—a most memo- 
rable picnic to which all the ladies of the 
village brought “elegant viands” and 
where “Mrs, Smiley Greene, wife of the 
popular undertaker, won many friends 
with her luscious Saratoga chips’’—their 
engagement was finally announced and 
the wedding set for August, “soon after 
pension day.” 

Now, normally an approaching wed- 
ding would constitute sufficient excite- 
ment for any small town, but that Bird 
Centre was the very apogee of excitement 
in the small-town way was _ speedily 
demonstrated by the advent of a Mys- 
terious Stranger. He came mounted on 
a roan steed. Nobody remembered ever 
to have seen him before—nobody had the 
remotest idea of his identity. There was 
no clue as to whence he hailed or what 
his intent might be. He simply appeared. 
Just as surely as the good people of Bird 
Centre would come together, so surely 
would the Mysterious Stranger ride up 
and survey the proceedings from afar. 
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one made a move toward him, 
away he would gallop. The “whole town 
became agog over the mystery.” He was 
a tall, bony creature, garbed in deep 
black, with a sweeping black hat rakishly 
balanced over one eye, and a heavy, 
drooping black moustache, and always he 
smoked a long, odorous, black cigar— 
altogether a fearsome and sinister spec- 
tacle, a sort of attenuated Simon Legree. 
Bird Centre did its best to intercept him 
and demand explanations for such ex- 
traordinary behaviour, but to no avail. 
Even J: Oscar Fisher was unequal to the 
task of buttonholing the Mysterious 
Stranger, and for long the only thing 
known positively about him was that his 
horse answered to the name of Frank. 
Which certainly could not be construed 
as a recommendation: Frank is not an 
exalted name. Even for a equine. 

To make the general situation still 
more befogged another mystery had pre- 
sented itself soon after the Mysterious 
Stranger’s first appearance. Cyrus Horn- 
beck—he of the assiduous attentions to 
Mrs. Withersby—served notice that he 
would foreclose the mortgage he held on 


If any 


Captain Fry’s house if certain overdue 
payments were not immediately made. 
Captain Fry, quite unable at the time to 
meet such a peremptory demar 


Hornbeck very well knew—was thrown 
into the wildest consternation. Miss 
Lucile Ramona Fry, being a most dutiful 
daughter, decided that the only course 
for her was to remain with her father 
to console him in his hour of tribulation. 
She accordingly postponed her “ap- 
proaching nuptials” indefinitely. The 
deepest gloom prevailed throughout Bird 
Centre, for the worthy captain was a 
most “beloved fellow-citizen.” Then 
suddenly word came from Banker Horn- 
beck that the amount due had been paid 
in full that morning by a friend who 
desired to remain nameless! And this 
charity—astonishing as it was—was not 
the end. For, while the excitement and 
speculation to which it had given rise was 
at its height, an unknown horse, entered 
in Captain Fry’s name—a horse that no 
one in Bird Centre, not even Captain Fry 
himself, had ever seen before, mind you 
—captured the coveted Mrs. Riley With- 
ersby Sweepstakes at the County Fair— 
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actually won them from Gypsy Queen, 
Cyrus Hornbeck’s speedy mare, which 
had always passed for the best trotter in 
the county. At that Bird Centre gave 
up. It was all too amazing—too inex- 
plicable! 

Without waiting for any explanations 
Miss Lucile Ramona Fry and J. Milton 
Brown took advantage of all this good 
fortune to rush pell-mell to the altar. 
An incidental reason for their unusual 
precipitation was that Mr. Brown wished 
“to take advantage of the excursion rates 
to Niagara Falls.” Their marriage was, 
in the sublime words of J. Oscar Fisher, 
“one of the most beautiful of the sum- 
mer, everything combining to make the 
nuptial scene one long to be remem- 
bered,” and an “enthusiastic throng” ac- 
companied them even to the train. 
Among the diversified collection of wed- 
ding gifts with which they were “show- 
ered” one in particular deserves to go 
down in history: It was a clock from 
young Elmer Pratt, with the hands point- 
ing to the hour of 1, “indicating that the 
happy recipients were now one.” 

Probably the now almost unvaryingly 
sentimental trend of Elmer’s thought was 
responsible for this sweetly suggestive 
gift. Ever since Kate Warden had be- 
come so kind in her attitude toward him 
Elmer’s dreams had revolved in wreaths 
of gleesome Cupids. He was assured 
that no one had ever been so violently 
and completely in love as he, and now— 
O, tortures!—he was beginning to learn 
a lover’s heartaches. A certain Miss 
Elsie Burbank, of Morristown, New 
Jersey, came to visit Mrs. Withersby. 
She was not so pretty as Miss Warden, 
but one did not need to be that pretty to 
rank as an extremely attractive young 
lady, and an extremely attractive young 
lady Miss Elsie Burbank, of Morristown, 
New Jersey, certainly was. Everybody 
remarked the fact, and Mr. Winthrop 
Biddle remarked it very especially. He 
began to pay her “marked attentions,” 
ceasing altogether to follow Miss War- 
den about in his pensive, despairing man- 
ner of yore. Then occurred the peculiar 
transformation in the latter which caused 
Elmer Pratt such agonising pangs. The 
ideal of his heart began to neglect him 
shamefully, She positively chased Mr. 
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Biddle around, contriving all sorts of 
situations and chance meetings to bring 
them together. In return Mr. Biddle 
would smile slightly mocking, but quite 
polite, smiles—and redouble his atten- 
tions to Miss Elsie Burbank, of Morris- 
town, New Jersey. Kate Warden be- 
came worried and preoccupied. Elmer 
exerted all his most dulcet charms to 
please her, but her replies were short and 
impatient. She constantly avoided him; 
his mere presence seemed to irritate and 
vex her—so much so that in time even 
Elmer came to perceive the fact. Things 
went on in this manner for so long that 
Miss Warden finally worried and fretted 
herself into a sick-room; and there she 
tarried for many weeks—utterly removed 
from Winthrop Biddle and his “marked 
attentions” to Miss Elsie Burbank, of 
Morristown, New Jersey. 

While she was absent, Mrs. Walpole 
presented Bird Centre with the “ninth 
rollicking little Walpole.” Armed with 
gifts and congratulations, every one at 
once went to do him honour—every one 
even down to Chris Newbower, the local 
inebriate and disgrace, who came with 
a few sprays of goldenrod, because they 
were all he could afford at the time— 
an act as sweetly touching, perhaps, as 
any in all the history of Bird Centre. 

In return the entire village was sum- 
moned to a “baby-naming party”—a gay 
affair. “No expense was spared; olives 
and almonds remained on the table 
through the entire supper.” Every con- 
ceivable name from Tennyson Keats to 
McClellan Sheridan, from Marmaduke 
to John, was suggested, but, although the 
matter was debated until long after ten- 
thirty, no agreement could be reached. 
So in the end the Rev. Walpole was 
forced to make the choice himself; and 
he decided upon Timothy Withersby— 
“Timothy after my old college president 
and Withersby after a lady whom all 
Bird Centre loves to honour.” Which 
was a pretty good selection, really, for 
as soon as she was informed of it Mrs. 
Withersby deposited a thousand dollars 
to the credit of the ninth rollicking little 
Walpole at Cyrus Hornbeck’s bank. And 
to show that all the world approved of 
this and all else connected with him, 
Master Timothy Withersby Walpole was 
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awarded first prize at the Bird Centre 
Baby Show which was held soon after— 
that “function” at which Mrs. Riley 
Withersby—made herself still more be- 
loved through her declaration that every 
baby entered should have had first prize. 
There were a number of babies entered, 
too. Bird Centre was an altogether 
proper small town. 

One afternoon in November when the 
Bird Centre football team was riotously 
vanquishing Americus, Illinois, to the 
tune of 76 to 42, Miss Kate Warden 
emerged from her retirement to greet 
Winthrop Biddle—who thereupon basely 
deserted Miss Elsie Burbank, of Morris- 
town, New Jersey, in such manner as to 
drive Mr. Fisher’s little bird nearly wild 
and utterly to bewilder, Elmer Pratt. 

All the while the Mysterious Stranger 
had been haunting the place like an er- 
ratic ghoul—poking his head in windows, 
peering through crevices in fences, skulk- 
ing around corners. When there was 
nothing more exciting to do the populace 
still occupied itself with surmises as to 
their “sinister visitor” and gradually, 
after he had caught several evanescent 
glimpses of him, Captain Fry declared 
that he believed he had seen him some- 
where at some remote time. He did his 
utmost to recall the circumstances, but 
failed. While he was still trying to mar- 
shal his delinquent memory the Mys- 
terious Stranger took matters into his 
own hands. Winthrop Biddle was giv- 
ing a little supper at Mort Peters’s jovial 
hostelry when, in the person of this same 
Mysterious Stranger, “like lightning 
from a serene sky, the rude hand of Fate 
strode in and ruthlessly destroyed the 
bon camaraderie of the function.” Ap- 
proaching the veteran, this elongated un- 
known tapped him jauntily on the shoul- 
der, remarking: “Captain Jacob Roscoe 
Fry, you are indeed most fortunate of 
men.” 

“That voice—that voice!” shrieked the 
Captain. “I remember—I remember!” 

But before he could announce what it 
was that he remembered he gave way to 
the excitement of the occasion and fainted 
into the arms of the Rev. Walpole, while 
in the general confusion the Mysterious 
Stranger vanished. Captain Fry was re- 
moved to his home, where he kept to his 
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bed for several days. During those days 
“local circles were agog,” for it was ex- 
pected that the return of the Captain's 
memory would explain the anonymous 
friend who had paid off his mortgage 
for him, as well as the unknown horse 
which, in his name, had won the Mrs. 
Riley Withersby Sweepstakes. As soon 
as the Captain was in a condition to re- 
ceive visitors, therefore, the whole town 
gathered at his bedside. Then—but it 
were profanation to attempt to portray 
that scene now. In the Bird Centre 
Argosy J. Oscar Fisher, eye witness, has 
chronicled it for all time; so here is his 
account, just as he set it down with his 
own immortal hand: 


“My friends,” began the Captain, “I will 
tell you who the stranger is.” At that mo- 
ment the curtains parted, and standing before 
the assembled guests was the mysterious per- 


_sonage himself. 


“Stop!”’ he cried. “I will tell the story.” 
The company was thunderstruck. ‘My name 
is Colonel Calhoun Peyton, of the Confederate 
States of America. I have never been re- 
constructed, so that to-day I am probably the 
only living secessionist. I was in Pickett’s 
charge at Gettysburg and was shot to pieces. 
A Yankee soldier stopped and gave me water 
and asked if I had any message to send home. 
‘Yes,’ said I. ‘You’re a Yankee and I hate 
you, but you’re a noble man just the same. 
Take this old sword and give it to my mother. 
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It was my father’s in the Mexican war and 
my grandfather’s in the War of 1812. Tell 
her that it has honoured the name of Peyton 
to the last.’ The Yankee took my name and 
told me his name was Roscoe Fry of the 
Eleventh Corps, under Meade. For nearly 
two months that Yankee soldier clung to that 
battered old blade and finally managed to get 
through the lines and reach the Peyton home- 
stead in Virginia. The sword is still in our 
family, and the Peytons have honoured the 
that unknown Yankee soldier for 
over forty years. I swore that I should find 
him. I have searched the war records and 
have visited scores of Frys throughout the 
land. I found him in Bird Centre and, by the 
great Lord Harry, he shall soon know how 
substantial is the gratitude of a Virginia Pey- 
ton. I have found him in financial distress, 
but before the week is over he shall see that 
I also can help a man that is down. My ad- 
dress is Colonel ‘Cannonball’ Peyton, Virginia. 
A letter to that address will reach me. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I wish you good-night, and to 
Bird Centre, farewell forever.” And before 
he could be stopped he had gone. 

Bird Centre is agog over the event and fur- 
ther developments are awaited with interest. 


name of 


The only development just then, how- 
ever, was the departure of Captain Fry 
for Virginia, where he was to be the 
guest for a few weeks of the intrepid 
Peyton, Simultaneously Kate Warden 
went to Chicago—on a shopping trip !— 
while Winthrop Biddle, apparently hav- 
ing decided upon the investment he 
wished to make, left to interview his pa- 
rents at Philadelphia. And how Mr. 
Fisher’s little bird did twitter! 

With all these things for conversa- 
tional topics Bird Centre was really en- 
titled to pause in its gay cycle of festivi- 
ties and exercise the prerogative of a 
small town to talk it all over. And Bird 
Centre would have done just this had not 
Mr. Gus Figgey come. But Mr. Gus 
Figgey did come—from Chicago—and 
where Mr. Gus Figgey was no outlet 
remained for mere idle conversation, no 
opportunity to “loaf and invite the soul.” 
Mr. Figgey was a “travelling man,” the 
quintessence of his species, and intended 
to give every one he met the time of his 
life, even if it killed him in doing it. As 
Mr. Chris Newbower remarked in words 
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which should become classic, “The more 
you see of Mr. Figgey socially, the more 
you admire him as a business man.” Mr. 
Figgey gave a party. He began with a 
jocular request to the musicians to “Tear 
off a few yards of the dreamy.” The 
musicians not proving assiduous enough 
for his taste, he augmented their efforts 
with a phonograph, Elmer Pratt at the 
helm. “Keep her going,” admonished 
Mr. Figgey, “and don’t mind anything 
it says. It doesn’t belong to the union.” 
He found a place for Mrs. Lucile Ra- 
mona Fry Brown at the piano, with two 
singers to assist her—Mr. Figgey was 
fond of music—and he led two other 
“fair daughters” of Bird Centre to a 
chafing-dish with a playful request to 
“fix up something like mother used to 
make.” Then he was ready to start the 
party in earnest. He set couples to danc- 
ing in one corner, filled card tables and 
checker tables, organised a ping-pong 
contest in the centre of the room, and, 
when the excitement was at its height, 
with the assorted musical strains crash- 
ing together overhead in perfectly stun- 
ning discords, he had a flashlight photo- 
graph taken. That was Mr. Figgey; and 
an example of the fashion in which he 
kept Bird Centre on the jump until 
Christmas—when other things occurred 
to dispute the calcium with him. 
Captain Fry returned from his South- 
ern visit, bringing with him a $60,000 be- 
quest from Colonel Peyton. The rejoic- 
ing which this gave rise to in Bird Cen- 
tre was as universal as it was sincere— 
for where could be found a jollier, pleas- 
anter, old veteran than the Captain? 
Cyrus Hornbeck at once became most 
friendly and solicitous, and kindly volun- 
teered to manage the newly acquired 
property. But Captain Fry knew Banker 
Hornbeck by this time and would have 
none of him. He invested his mone 
where there was no doubt but that it 
would be safe, and so, quite free from 
worry, settled down to pass his declining 
years in comfort in the midst of the vil- 
lage he had so largely helped to make 
glad. Mr. Hornbeck—who was reported 
to have lost largely of late in stock specu- 
lations—redoubled his attentions to Mrs. 
Riley Withersby; but even Mrs. With- 
ersby was not so cordial as formerly. 
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Not only was she beginning to distrust 
the wily banker, but she also found a 
great deal of her time now occupied by 
Congressman Pumphrey, who had come 
on from Washington for the holidays. 
Congressman Pumphrey was a distin- 
guished personage, and he talked most 
delightfully and alluringly of life at the 
Capital. Mr. Fisher’s little bird grew 
mildly insinuating about it, but for once 
people refused to take him seriously. 
Mrs. Withersby belonged to Bird Centre 
and nothing nor nobody else—nor ever 
could, So said the people, and it is fash- 


ionable nowadays to agree that the peo- 
ple must be right in all things. 

Kate Warden came back from her 
shopping tour and Winthrop Biddle from 
his Philadelphia visit so that both were 
in time for the “Christmas tree function” 
at the Rev. Walpole’s church—at which 
“all the children of the Sunday-school 
received numerous presents and were 
agog with merriment.” All, that is, save 
little Celia Newbower, who was inadver- 
tently overlooked because Chris had not 
brought her to the house of worship 
very often. The forlorn little creature 
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seemed quite heart-broken. But even this 
came right in the end, for the very next 
day Mrs. Withersby sent her more pres- 
ents than any other child had received; 
while Chris was so mortified by the whole 
affair that he signed the pledge on the 
spot. And that’s how they manage 
things in Bird Centre! 

At last at a “literary evening” at 
Judge Warden’s the long awaited hap- 
pened: The engagement of Miss Kate 
Warden to Mr. Winthrop Biddle, of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was an- 
nounced. And what jubilation and what 
congratulations and what wishes of joy 
there were, and how Mr. Fisher's little 
bird did spread his feathers and coo! It 
was quite too wonderful! Never was 
town as triumphantly, effervescently, 
completely happy as was Bird Centre 
during that winter! Then in the spring 
the first automobile made its appearance 
and, with the whole town in wide-eyed at- 
tendance, Mr. Biddle bore off Kate War- 
den—the Judge and Mrs, Withersby ac- 
companying them on the rear seat. There 
was a panting and coughing of machin- 
ery, a waving swirl of golden dust as 
the car shot forward, a many-voiced 
shout of good-will, a great flourish of 
handkerchiefs and waving of hands, a 
wild barking of neighbourhood dogs, a 
jounce and a laugh as the motor swerved 
around a corner into open road—and so, 
quite merrily, Bird Centre slipped from 
view. 


Ill 


Such is the portion of that intense lit- 
tle town’s history which John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon has recorded. Such, at least, 
is the substance of it. To comprehend 
to the full its essence, however, you will 
have to look carefully around the corners 
and into the by-ways of all these events 
—even after the fashion of the Mysteri- 
ous Stranger. You will most certainly 
have to make the acquaintance of Smiley 
Greene, “the popular undertaker,” who 
when not burying somebody—and who 
ever thinks of dying in Bird Centre ?— 
is the “life of every function.” Smiley 
Greene who gives a one-hundred-and- 
thirty pound impersonation of Santa 
Claus at the Christmas tree; whose 
“spanking team’”—a funeral equipage— 
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takes first prize at the Horse Show; who 
treats all the Bird Centre little folk to 
merry-go-round rides at the County Fair 
—and himself outrides them all; who 
“starts things off” at the Bohemian Even- 
ing by inviting the guests to take their 
coats off, “for this is to be a night of 
untrammelled revelry”; who is the hap- 
piest little caricature of a human being 
that ever existed, and asks nothing bet- 
ter than an opportunity for proving the 
fact! You should meet, too, young Mr. 
Riley Peters, son of Mort Peters, pro- 
prietor of the Bird Centre House, who 
perpetrates grotesque feats in the much- 
maligned name of humour—who always 
falls in love with feminine visitors to 
3ird Centre and announces on skating 
parties and sleigh-rides that “if any of 
the girls’ hands got cold it wa’n’t his 
fault.” The village “lout” with his bo- 


vine “fun”—that pest to humanity who 
calls himself a “practical joker’—has 
never been much better portrayed than he 
entirely well- 


is in the loud-laughed, 
meaning Riley Peters. 
You should know also—if you would 
understand Bird Centre—Orville Peters 
and Wilbur Fry, who “dispense sweet 
strains” on their mandolins upon the 
slightest provocation and are literally a 
never-ceasing joy to “music lovers and 
those who mutely admire the harmony 
of sound.” Orville and Wilbur were, 
curiously enough, named and coupled 
long before the Wright brothers became 
known to the world at large. It would 
likewise be advisable for you to observe 
the genial Dr. Neibling and the inimi- 
table Bird Centre babies and the univer- 
sal Bird Centre dogs—particularly “ye 
editor’s dog, Spot.” And even then you 
probably would not appreciate Bird Cen- 
tre until you had looked into some of the 
houses and seen their furnishings and 
ornaments and attended “Mrs. Riley 
Withersby’s Grand Social Function,” at 
which “real coloured waiters from Chi- 
cago served the collation,” or been pres- 
ent at the Masquerade Ball to which 
Elmer Pratt went garbed as a cowboy 
and Gus Figgey as Napoleon and J. Mil- 
ton Brown as Captain Kidd and Captain 
Fry\ as Don Quixote. Yes, certainly, 
you would want to have seen that—that 
and a dozen other functions of similar 
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character. Just a glance would suffice. 
Deep study is not requisite. Bird Cen- 
tre is quite open—about as subtle as 
Thackeray’s old Mr. Osborne, whose 
“idea of giving a butler a hint to leave 
his service was to kick him down-stairs.” 
But still every time that spontaneous 
village congregates a dozen little things, 
irrelevant in themselves, take place which 
can ill afford to be lost, 


When Mr. McCutcheon began run- 
ning the cartoons he was violently as- 
sailed by country newspapers throughout 
the Middle West. They attacked him 
for, as they supposed, holding the small 
town up to ridicule, and were doubly bit- 
ter since they saw themselves lampooned 
in the effusions of J. Oscar Fisher. A 
country editor is supremely jealous of 
his literary reputation. But as more and 
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more of the pictures appeared, and it be- 
came evident that the intent was not to 
satirise but sympathise with the small 
town, their ire gave place to such a 
hearty good will that when, a few years 
ago, Mr. McCutcheon travelled through 
the Middle West on a lecture tour he 
found innumerable places wherein local 
celebrities were habitually called by the 
names of their Bird Centre proto- 
types. 

In the cities, where there was never 
any feeling of personal slight to inter- 
fere, the popularity of the series was un- 
interruptedly great. Mr. George Ade 
based a play on the cartoons, which was 
performed by the Little Room, a Chicago 
literary club, with much success. Later 
a somewhat more ambitious play was 
written by Glenn McDonough, but this 
failed after a brief run. In order to 





blaze in its full glory Bird Centre really 
needs Mr. McCutcheon’s aid. 

Of course, the whole thing is a more 
or less “‘slap-stick” order of humour and 
vulgar from beginning to end. But its 
redeeming feature is that it makes no 
pretensions of being anything else: It 
has the courage of its vulgarity and, 
though some urban folk may not agree 
with Mr. McCutcheon that here is Eldo- 
rado, no one can help liking this little 
village of his discovery. Bird Centre as 
he has set it down is not Art—its most 
ardent admirer could not claim so much 
for it—but nature it undeniably is—hu- 
man nature exactly as it occurs some- 
thing like an hour and a half’s ride from 
every metropolis in the United States. 
And human nature, with all its vulgarity 
and all its spontaneity, is decidedly amus- 
ing—at that distance. 
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SALT WATER ROMANCES AND SOME 
OTHERS’ 


BY PAUL GRAY HERRIOTT 


foe OR some unknown 
gga reason summer seems to 
fees be the season for books 
of mystery, or rather let 
us put it in the plural and 
fy make it mysteries, for 
[TAs fin most of these stories 
that have puzzles in them one mystery 
dovetails into another until the reader 
gasps with dismay or admiration. 
Time was when one good dark 
mystery was enough to keep a story going 
for three hundred pages. The famous 
detective, amateur or professional, re- 
ceived a telegram from his partner telling 
him that some person, man or woman, 
had been found dead under inexplicable 
circumstances; or that somebody’s dia- 
monds, valued at millions, had disap- 
peared. These things simply could not 
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be explained; there were no clues; the 


sharpest detectives had given the cases 
up as hopeless. Then the genius and hero 
of the book proceeds to show how easy 
it is to unravel the tangle and bring the 
criminal to justice. But of late years the 
plots have been thickened to such_an ex- 
tent that it is with something of grati- 
tude that one, if one has a taste for mys- 
tery, picks up such a book as Mene Tekel, 
in which Augusta Groner, who is an old 
hand at this sort of thing, makes Pro- 


*Mene Tekel. By Augusta Groner. New 
York: Duffield and Company. 

The White Waterfall. By 
Dwyer. New York: Doubleday, 
Company. 

The Postmaster. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 
New York: Appleton and Company. 

The Isle of Strife. By George C. Shedd. 
Boston: Small, Maynard and Company. 

Judgments of the Sea. By Ralph D. Paine. 
New York: Sturgis and Walton Company. 

My Demon Motor Boat. By George Fitch. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 

Fox Farm. By Warwick Deeping. 
York: Cassell and Company. 

The Sheriff of Badger. By George Pattullo. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

The Frontier. By Maurice Leblanc. 
York: George H. Doran Company. 

George Wendern Gave a Party. By John 
Inglis. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


James _ Francis 
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New 


New 


fessor Clusius of Stockholm come to the 
rescue of his friend, Lord Richard Tan- 
nemore. The latter has denounced some 
Assyrian antiquities in the British 
Museum as forgeries, but does not know 
how to prove it, and wants help. A trip 
to the Far East is necessary and leads 
the explorers into dangers of which they 
had not dreamed. Forgers of antiquities 
are vindictive when thwarted and the in- 
terests involved are immense. When the 
villains seem to have the best of it the 
Professor brings hypnotism into play and 
wins the game, There is a bit of ro- 
mance connected with a certain nice girl 
who wanders through the East doing 
things that no nice girl would think of 
doing, but it doesn’t count for much. 
The Professor has enough tricks in his 
bag to make romance superfluous. 
There is also mystery about The White 
Waterfall, in which story James Francis 
Dwyer takes his readers to the Pacific 
Islands for a trip among places held 
sacred and secret by the natives. The 
waterfall is a trap that means death to 
those who don’t know its ways. A cer- 
tain learned scientist is rash enough to 
take his two lovely daughters with him 
upon an exploring expedition among 
these unknown islands. The rascals he 
employs do thei: best to bring him to 
grief and would succeed but for the 
bravery of an honest young American 
who stumbles upon the secret of safety 
and finds his reward in the bright eyes of 
one of the learned man’s daughters. We 
are not told the exact proportion of fact 
to fiction in the book, but it is fair to as- 
sume that much of the ceremonial pic- 
tured, such as the Dance of the Centi- 
pede, which is described with great spirit, 
may really be seen by lucky tourists. 
Pen pictures of Cape Cod villages, 
where the air is always salt and cool and 
the scent of the ocean ever present, are 
welcome at any time. When the mercury 
sizzles in its tube in hot cities, they are 
doubly so to those who have to stay and 
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sizzle with it. Mr. Lincoln’s Postmaster 
is another of his quaint Yankees who 
mingles philosophy with humour as dry 
and salt as his native air. Cap’n Zeb has 
given up his schooner, Fair Breeze, and 
stifling his regrets, has decided to settle 
ashore. He missed his ship but expected 
to get over it, “Same as the cat got over 
missin’ the canary bird’s singin’.” He 
settled in Ostable and opened a shop 
where he sold the native ladies striped 
stockings “So loud that a sane person 
wouldn't dare wear ‘em except when it 
thundered.” Notwithstanding which, 
trade was not good. When the post- 
master died Zeb recalled the story of the 
man who happened to see some petty 
officeholder drown and posted off at once 
to President Harrison to apply for the 
place. But a man who had seen the office 
holder fall in was ahead of him and got 
the job. Cap’n Zeb didn’t want the post- 
office for himself, but for Mary, the dead 
postmaster’s sister, who needed it. He 
worked like a Trojan for her and got all 
the townspeople to sign a petition in her 
favour. The opposition party also got up 
a petition for their candidate and all the 
townspeople—the same ones—signed 
that too. Both petitions went to Wash- 
ington, and seem to have so thoroughly 
confounded the administration that Cap’n 
Zeb, whose fame as a chowdermaker 
was known to a certain Congressman, 
was appointed. He made Mary his 
deputy, and of course a romance de- 
veloped. For those who love Cape Cod 
these simple records of a simple people, 
well told, as they are here, will be wel- 
come. 

The Isle of Strife is also a story of life 
near the sea, but with something more of 
a plot about it. An island off the Maine 
coast, inhabited by Canadian fishermen, 
is the place to which a young New 
Yorker back from a year’s ranching goes 
in search of the girl who once refused 
him because he was too young. Acci- 
dent has placed in his possession the map 
of some foreign fortress—whether 
French, German or Russian he does not 
know—which gets him into no end of hot 
water. French and German spies trail 
him to the island in search of his treas- 
ure, and in the complications that fol- 
low he almost loses his life. Fate and 


the author, Mr. George C. Shedd, help 
him out, however, and the girl revises 
her opinion as to his age. 

Stories of the deep make up Ralph D. 
Paine’s The Judgments of the Sea. Most 
of these sketches are reprinted from the. 
magazines, and as a rule they are worth 
reprinting. The pathos in a sailor’s life 
finds a prominent place. The captain 
who damages his ship on a reef and by 
a deed of heroism blots out his disgrace ; 
the shipmaster on his last voyage, too 
busy in time of peril in looking atter his 
passengers to remember the little hoard 
of gold that is to provide a home for his 
old wife and him; the religious enthusiast 
whose fondness for holding prayer meet- 
ings on board makes him scoffed at un- 
til his heroism in time of danger silences 
all criticism—these are some of the 
dozen sketches of the life of the sea, 
forcibly told and with picturesque detail. 

More gasoline than water is to be 
found in George Fitch’s My Demon 
Motor Boat, and most people would pre- 
fer the sizzling mereury to trips on this 
particular craft. Here is a book that will 
appeal to every one who has ever tried 
running a motor boat. Those who haven’t 
may think that these sketches are full of 
farcical exaggeration. Let them try a 
cheap motor boat. If they don’t—as Mr. 
Fitch’s hero did—come home stern-first, 
blister their hands, strain their backs, and 
learn to swear, they will be the lucky ex- 
ceptions. A motor boat that goes is a 
delight. One that will not go, and the 
best of them balk at times, and always 
when your best girl is aboard and there 
are plenty of people watching, there are 
no words to express the feelings of the 
amateur engineer for such a motor as 
this. Besides getting lots of fun out of 
the tribulations of his skipper, Mr. Fitch 
gives the reader the benefit of some 
dearly acquired experience, and any one 
who caretully follows his advice ought 
to be able to make his motor go—if it 
wants to. ' 

It is worth while to leave the water 
even in July for such a book as Warwick 
Deeping’s Fox Farm, a serious little 
story told with many a touch of pathos. 
The man is a farmer, a dreamer and 
something of a failure, linked to a hard, 
ambitious woman. Accident deprives him 
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of sight. He is helpless, while his wife 
assumes the power and neglects him to 
dally with a man more to her taste. Life 
is made worth living to the unfortunate 
by the devotion of a poor girl, who risks 
all, including her good name, to serve 
him, and in the end she has her reward. 

A story of life in the Far West, The 
Sheriff of Badger, by George Pattullo, is 
made up of familar material in which 
the good traits of the typical bad man are 
brought out with some force. Adventure 
in a different vein and another land fills 
The Frontier, by Maurice Leblanc, the 
author of Arséne Lupin. The undying 
feud between French and German is the 
theme, together with a romance, highly 
spiced as befits a story in which French- 
men play the leading part. There is a lot 
of drama, fairly well done, and some un- 
profitable dreaming. 
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In quite another vein is John Inglis’s 
George Wendern Gave a Party. Mr. 
Wendern was an honest Englishman who, 
having been inveigled into fraudulent 
stock operations, and having drawn in a 
good many innocent people with him, 
gives a party to his victims and returns 
them their money. This good deed would 
have beggared him but for the discovery 
of gold upon his hitherto worthless Aus- 
tralian desert; and of course there is a 
brave girl to share the gold with him. 
What would have happened had not that 
gold mine turned up at the right time is 
matter for speculation. It is vaguely 
hinted that the famous party might have 
ended in suicide. That is certainly the 
way in which Mr. Ibsen would have 
ended it. But he never could have 
written a good novel of London high 
life. 


THE MUSE AND THE POET 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


The Muse said, “Let us sing a little song 


Wherein no hint of wrong, 


No echo of the great world need, or pain, 


Shall mar the strain. 


Lock fast the swinging portal of thy heart; 


Keep sympathy apart. 


Sing of the sunset, of the dawn, the sea; 
Of any thing, or nothing, so there be 


No purpose to thy art. 


Yea, let us make, art for Art's sake. 
And sing no more unto the hearts of men 


But for the critte’s pen. 


With songs that are but words—sweet sounding words, 
Like joyous jargon of the birds. 
Tune now thy lyre, Oh poet, and sing on. 


Sing of 


THE DAWN 


The Virgin Night, all langourous with dreams, 
Of her belovéd Darkness, rose in fear, 
Feeling the presence of another near. 


Outside her curtained casement, shone the gleams 
Of burning orbs; and modestly she hid 

Her brow and bosom with her dusky hair. 

When lo; the bold intruder lurking there 
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Leaped through the fragile lattice, all unbid, 

And half unveiled her. Then the swooning Night 
Fell pale and dead, while yet her soul was white 
Before that lawless Ravisher, the Light. 


The Muse said, “Poet, nay; thou hast not caught 
My meaning. For there lurks a thought 

Back of thy song. 

In art, all thought is wrong. 

Re-string thy lyre; and let the echoes bound 

To nothing but sweet sound. 

Strike now the cords 

And sing of” 


WORDS 


One day sweet Ladye Language gave to me 

A little golden key. 

1 sat me down beside her jewel box 

And turned its locks, 

And oh the wealth that lay there in my sight. 
Great solitaires of words, so bright, so bright; 
Words that no use can commonise; like God, 

And truth, and Love; and words of sapphire blue; 
And amber words; with sunshine dripping through; 
And words of that strange hue 

A pearl reveals upon a wanton’s hand, 


Again the Muse: 
“Thou dost not understand; 
A thought within thy song is lingering yet. 
Sing but of words; ail else forget, forget. 
Nor let thy words convey one thought to men! 
Try once again.” 


Down through the dusk and dew, there fell a word; 
Down through the dew and dusk. 

And all the garments of the air it stirred 

Smelled sweet as musk, 

And all the little waves of air is kissed, 

Turned gold and amethyst, 


There in the dew and dusk a heart it found; 
There in the dusk and dew. 

The sodden silence changed to fragrant sound; 
And all the world seemed new. 

Upon the path that little word had trod, 

There shone the smile of God. 


The Muse said “Drop thy lyre. 
I tire, | tire.” 
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memati next two weeks at 
mathe mill were days of 
athe greatest suffering 
athat Dicky had to bear. 
sumet It was there, in the fa- 


Py a | Mexmiliar places, that he 


a mote found the true loss of 
his mother. Her chair had been taken 
away from the table when they sat down 
to meals. The arm-chair in which she 
used to sit in the evenings remained, but 
no one occupied it. Its very presence 
tortured Dicky’s mind. At night there 
were no sounds of the piano. The house 
was still. 

Mr. Furlong would read his books of 
wild flowers or sit with the pages of Car- 
lyle before him in silence until they went 
to bed. In these days Dicky was work- 
ing his apprenticeship at the Mill. The 
even monotony of the work was already 
jarring at his nerves. All his imagination 
was fettered in a chain of regular, un- 
deviating hours. He was a slave—as we 
all are—but recognised his slayery. The 
realisation of it brought a bitterness to 
his soul. There were no moments of the 
day or evening when he could find re- 
lease. 

In the gentle duty of his heart Mr. 
Furlong had promised to be mother and 
father to them both. Never was a man 
more incapable of any but the paternal 
capacity. The memory of Christina 
sometimes rose in a flood of tears to his 
eyes, but only when her name was men- 
tioned or some actual incident took place 
which vivified the knowledge of her ab- 
sence. He did not miss her in the long 
silences of the day. God knows how 
much he may have missed her in those 
long silences of the night. 

But with Dicky it was in the rushes 
of his imagination that he felt the want 
of her most of all. He grew thin and 
a pallid look came into his cheeks. He 
was fighting against greater odds than 
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many a boy is ever called upon to oppose. 
Mr. Furlong one day remarked upon his 
health. 

“T don’t think you take enough exer- 
cise, Dicky,” he said. “Go out for walks 
—go out for walks with Anne.” 

Anne slipped her arm into his and 
asked where they should go, but Dicky 
went alone. He began then to think 
about his health, He began to grow 
proud of the thought that he looked ill. 
Perhaps if he died, then they would 
know how ill at heart he had been. 

Such a state of mind as this could not 
last. At the root of all things, in the 
inner being of his constitution, you could 
have found no healthier boy than Dicky. 
But sorrow had come to him as a master 
at that critical age when a boy is in the 
internal whirlpool of life. Some external 
influence was needed to save him from 
himself, and, seemingly, there was none. 

It came at last to the breaking point. 
His work had been done badly at the 
Mill that day. With every sense of jus- 
tice in his mind, Mr. Furlong had made 
reference to his failure at school. Dicky 
listened and listened till the last word 
was said. 

“Ts that all?” he asked. 

Mr. Furlong had detected a note of 
rebellion in his voice. 

“That is all,” said he, “and I wish no 
impertinence from you.” 

Dicky turned away in silence. There 
was no doubt in his mind that no man 
can be a mother. “That’s all,” he kept 
saying to himself. “That’s all.” But he 
could not have said exactly what he 
meant by it. Had he remembered it that 
night he would have known. 

He went to his room at nine o’clock. 
A sense of decision was working in his 
mind. He became conscious of it when 
he took the bottle of ether out of his 
pocket. The world was empty. He be- 
lieved that in all earnestness. The world 
was empty. He could go to sleep and 
there would be no morning to wake to, 
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no other day of toilsome monotony. He 
did not think of himself as dead, but as 
free. There were no romantic thoughts 
in his mind of meeting his mother in 
Heaven. He scarcely thought of her. 
He would be free—free of this terrible 
need of companionship. 

With a steady hand he uncorked the 
bottle and poured the contents upon his 
pillow. The sweet pungency of it rose 
to his nostrils and reached his mind in 
a sense of relief. With the same clear- 
ness of brain he got into bed, extin- 
guished his candle and lay down. The 
fumes soothed him. He felt the numb- 
ness of sleep creeping slowly up his body 
to his brain. He believed that he said 
aloud, “It'll soon get to my head, and 

’ but he said nothing. He just 
lay in silence in the darkness and waited. 
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It was then, when the torpor of the 
anzesthetic had almost overcome him, 
that there stole through the house and to 
his room the sound of the piano. At first 
he thought it was a dream. It reached 
his stifled senses, and yet seemed far 
away. He asked himself if he were 
dreaming it. But some door must have 
been opened in the house below, for the 
sounds came clearer and more distinct. 
It was Anne—Anne playing the piano 
with that gentleness of touch which 
she had learned from Christina in 
the months when he had been away at 
school. 

Then the world was not empty! There 
was Anne! 

With the last energy he possessed he 
pushed the pillow to the floor and fell 
back upon his bed asleep. 


Book II 


CHAPTER I 


It is as if with those who are in her 
charge that Destiny leads them blindfold 


to the very centre of the maze of life. 
Never do they guess in whose footsteps 
they are following; they scarcely know 
the end of that journey they pursue. All 
unconsciously they obey the voice—a 
voice, indeed, crying within their wilder- 
ness—until one day the journey ends, the 
bandage is loosened and drops from their 
eyes—the journey ends in the journey’s 
beginning. 

Then they are in the midst of the maze 
of life. Never completely does Destiny 
leave them; but here she steps aside. 
This is the moment when the boy be- 
comes the leader of his own soul, the 
captain of his own salvation. All around 
him in that circle where he stands are 
the countless pathways leading through 
the thorns of failure to the flowers of 
success, through the soft avenues of 
pleasure to the dark forests of despair. 
No longer Destiny leads him by the hand. 
Here he must choose for himself. In 
that blindfold journey to the heart of the 
maze the sinews of his character have 
been made; now he must use them for 
himself in the journey homeward. Of 
himself he must choose the path he will 


take, and Destiny is that marble statue 
with impassive face which, in the centre 
of the maze, stands high above the 
hedges, watching the wanderers as they 
struggle toward their goal. 

When his mother died Dicky had in- 
deed reached the centre of the maze. The 
bandage had been dropped from his eyes. 

3efore him, around him, on every side, 

he had seen the countless pathway s, and 
in the first moment of bewildered loneli- 
ness, not knowing which way to choose, 
needing the hand of Destiny, which, with 
Christina’s death, had loosed its grasp, 
he had courted failure at the very out- 
set. 

At such an age as his most boys are 
still pursuing their blindfold journey. 
The majority are men before they realise 
they are alone. The stress of circum- 
stance had been great upon Dicky then. 
But no stress is more than a man can 
bear, and the greater it is the more is 
expected of him. 

It was when Dicky cast the saturated 
pillow from his bed that he made his first 
choice ; took of his own accord that first 
pathway between the high hedges, and 
set out upon his journey from the centre 
of the maze. 

From that moment onward Dicky be- 
came the leader of his own soul. His 
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first act in that leadership was to choose 
the companionship of Anne. 

The man who would do anything in 
this world must first deposit his heart 
in the bank of some woman's keeping. 
In time doubtless he will transfer it, but 
in that time the interest she has bestowed 
upon it will have made it worth the more. 
The heart of a man cannot be too big 
so long as his brain keeps pace with it. 

Dicky gave all his heart to Anne. 
When once the desolation of that winter 
‘had passed; when once the fairy fingers 
of the spring had dropped her jewelled 
buds upon the May trees and the mead- 
ows, then a great light of courage set 
its flame in Dicky’s heart. He did his 
work in the mill, but now, instead of 
bowing his head beneath its monotony, 
contrived for every moment when he 
could be free. 

Whenever he could effect his escape 
they would set out to the hills together, 
trembling as they left the house lest they 
should be called back. 

Through all this time, so certain was 
Mr. Furlong that Dicky was destined for 
the mill, that in these lapses from duty 
he saw nothing but a gross capacity for 
idleness. Set with the best intentions in 
the world, moreover with a-genuine love 
for Dicky, the poor man was confronted 
with a problem he could not understand. 

On one occasion when Dicky should 
have been at work he discovered that his 
time had been spent in sketching. 

“When are you going to drop this non- 
sense?” he asked in righteous anger. 
“Bring your sketch here and show it to 
me.” 

With a mind embittered by that word 
—nonsense—Dicky obediently brought 
his book. Mr. Furlong looked at the 
sketch he had done; looked at it first 
this way and then that. 

“And you think it advisable,” said he, 
“to waste valuable time upon such rub- 
bish as this?” 

“It’s not rubbish,” said Dicky. 

“What is it, then?” demanded Mr. 
Furlong. “It’s like nothing I’ve ever 
seen in nature. What do you call this 
grey part here?” 

“That’s a meadow.” 

“But meadows are green.” 

“Not when the mist’s on them,” 
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“But there’s no definition in it,” con- 
tinued Mr. Furlong. 

“Tt’s the best thing I’ve done,” said 
Dicky quietly. 

“Well—I’m sorry for you if you can’t 
get more definition than that. There’s 
no shape in the thing at all.” 

“T didn’t want to get shape,” Dicky 
replied. “I wanted to get mist. Mist 
makes everything shapeless.” 

“Then you’ve missed it,” said his 
father, and smiled at his little jest. It 
was no doubt a gentle attempt of his to 
avoid the argument in which he felt he 
was the loser. Had Dicky smiled with 
him perhaps all might have been well. 
But though he wanted to smile, Dicky 
kept it back. The matter was too serious 
for him. To have treated it lightly then 
would have been false to all his ambition. 

With a stolid expression he looked 
back in his father’s eyes, saying nothing. 

The subconscious knowledge that his 
little attempt had failed, the conscious 
realisation that Dicky had chosen to 
make himself superior to his humour, 
irritated Mr. Furlong beyond control. 
With quivering fingers he tore up the 
book in front of Dicky’s face. 

“Tf I find you pursuing this ridiculous 
nonsense any longer,” he said, and his 
voice quivered, “wasting your valuable 
time at the mill, and behaving generally 
like a young fool, I shall find some dras- 
tic means to put a stop to it.” 

In silence Dicky began to pick up the 
pieces from the floor. 

“Leave those there, 
Mr. Furlong. 

“You often tell us not to be untidy,” 
said Dicky. 

“Leave those there!” repeated Mr. 
Furlong. “The untidiness I make, I am 
quite capable of seeing to myself.” 

That was the early morning of a Good 
Friday. By half-past ten Mr. Furlong 
had put on his black coat, his gloves and 
hat, and come down into the square hall 
with his prayer-book under his arm. 
Anne was there waxing. Now that her 
hair was put up there often seemed to 
be a look of Christina in her face. Mr. 
Furlong noticed it that morning. He put 
his hands on her shoulders and looked 
into her eyes. 

‘‘What is it?” she asked, 


sir!” thundered 
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“Nothing,” said he. “Where’s Dicky ?” 

Anne knew well enough, but hesitated 
to say. She had heard what had hap- 
pened that morning, and all her sym- 
pathies were on Dicky’s side. As Mr. 
Furlong went to the foot of the stairs 
and called, her heart beat a little quicker 
on Dicky’s account. She knew well his 
frame of mind just then, and trembled 
for what might happen. 

“Dicky!” called Mr. Furlong for the 
second time and in a louder voice. 

After a moment Dicky appeared at the 
top of the stairs with an old, dilapidated 
hat in his hand. 

“You can’t go to 
said his father. 

“T was not going to church, 

“Not going to church?” 

“No, father.” 

“Why not?” 

didn’t feel I wanted to.” 

“But, my dear boy, this is Christ’s 
day.” 

The face of Bertha Geddes sped across 
Dicky’s mind. 

“I’m sorry,” he replied. “I know it’s 
Good Friday, but I don’t know how you 


church in that hat,’ 


” said he. 


can expect me to feel like going to church 


after what happened this morning. I’m 
boiling inside still.” 

For a moment surprise confused Mr. 
Furlong’s mind. Can there ever be a 
moment, he asked himself, when a father 
loses command over his child? And if 
such a moment must come, then surely 
with his children it had not come so soon 
as this? In that moment of confusion 
he felt alone in the house. These two 
were against him. He could feel it in 
the expectant silence of Anne; he could 
see it in the glitter of Dicky’s eye. This 
was a moment, he told himself, when 
the heaviness of his hand must be felt. 
Not the whole life force of the new gen- 
eration would have made him give in 
then. Reason and logic he cast from him 
—for it is ever at a moment like this 
that a man chooses the wrong weapons— 
and, going to the foot of the stairs, he 
clutched the bannisters. 

“Get your hat at once,” he said. Even 
through the stillness of his voice Dicky 
could see there was no control. 

“What for?” asked Dicky. 

“You're to come to church,” 
Furlong. 


said Mr. 
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“I don’t see any good in going to 
church when I hate it.” 

“Then you us go to church because you 
must obey-me,” thundered his father. 

“Of course,” said Dicky, “that’s a dif- 
ferent matter,” and he went to get his 
hat. 

All through the reading of the lessons 
that day—a duty both morning and even- 
ing which Mr. Furlong had fulfilled with- 
out a break every Sunday for six years 
—the poor man questioned himself, won- 
dering in his calmer moments whether 
he had really retained the full power of 
his authority. In those moments Dicky 
was drawing faces on little scraps of 
paper and passing them down the pew 
to Anne. 

That 
chose to 
which dealt with filial duty. 
had tears in it as he read. 

When she had gone to bed Anne heard 
a noise outside her room and saw a slip 
of paper thrust under her door. She 
picked it up. It was a caricature of Mr. 
Furlong whipping Dicky with the Bible. 


CHAPTER II 


Nearing the summit of Bredon Hill 
there stood in those days an oak tree 
with wide spreading boughs, with 
gnarled and knotted trunk, that had 
faced the winds of a hundred winters 
and more. For long years its upper 
branches had been caught by the north- 
west gales. From the valley below it 
looked like a Valkyrie woman’s head, 
with loosened hair, combed out in the 
wind as she might ride to battle. 

It was this tree which became a secret 
place to Dicky and Anne. By slow de- 
grees, visiting it one day and another, 
they built there, in its branches, a house. 
None but the most curious traveller 
would ever have suspected their secret, 
and there were few but the shepherd who 
ever climbed the slopes of Bredon Hill. 

From the topmost branches Dicky 
could see wide across the distant country, 
and on the platform below him, itself 
some twenty feet above the ground, Anne 
would sit by the hours together where 
even the sun could not pierce the dense 
roof of foliage above her head. 

From one branch to another they slung 
a hammock, taking it in turns to lie there 


night at prayers Mr. Furlong 
read a portion of Scripture 
His voice 
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with a book through the late hot after- 
noons of summer. Here, in fact, Dicky 
first learned the love of reading, begin- 
ning that education of himself which he 
had never pursued at school. One by 
one he brought up the books from the 
bookshelves at the mill, returning them 
again when finished. Carlyle he read de- 
vouringly. At that age he found in the 
“Heroes” all that he needed for great in- 
centive. While Anne sewed and it was 
his turn to lie in the hammock, he would 
read aloud to her his favourite passages 
—passages he had read to himself time 
and time again. 

Dicky learned much in those days. 
From the topmost branches of the tree 
he drank in nature as the leaves around 
him drank the light. He watched the 
face of the sky until, like the face of a 
woman he might love, he came to know 
its every change of expression, to learn 
the passing meaning of the clouds. It 
was what he had done before when he 
lay in Christina’s bed in Christina’s room. 
3ut they told more than stories to him 
now, those clouds that raced across or 
lingered in the heavens. He came to 
know the meaning of them all—the cloud 
that bears for rain, the cloud that bears 
for wind, the cloud that a summer breeze 
had caught, like a sheep strayed far be- 
yond its fold. 

And then, at last, there camé to Dicky 
the great incentive, the spirit of inspira- 
tion which first set light in him the over- 
powering desire to conquer all he knew. 

It is in the nature of many artists to 
feel all and know little. They rush to 
expression then as a man to the pleasure 
of wine. To them expression is both 
stimulant and drug. To acquire it they 
will whip themselves into feeling—a 
flagellation of the spirit to excite their 
abnormal passion for Art. 

But there are a few—men whom the 
world has chosen to be great—who not 
only feel, but know. To these, expres- 
sion is the natural function of their spirit, 
the relief which Nature gives to every- 
body she controls. They, indeed, are 
fathers of the children of the mind. 
Their passion for Art is no unnatural 
one. Their highest aim is not to gratify 
themselves. Gratification they have in- 
deed—for this is the compensatory bal- 
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ance which Nature has not denied to any 
man—but they suffer, too, the agony of 
spirit, such travail as all true women suf- 
fer in their great hour of deliverance. 
So long, then, as they are true to what 
they know, these men are the fathers of 
the mind, just as surely as all true women 
are the mothers of the race. Once let 
them be false, once let them seek ex- 
pression for the gratification that it gives, 
as men seek the light woman for the 
pleasures she will spare, then you will 
see the beginning of the end—that end 
which is the libertinage of Art. 

To acquire knowledge then, and to ac- 
quire it unceasingly, is the first duty of 
the artist. He will always feel, for he 
was born to feel; but knowledge is a 
prey, as elusive as the doe in flight. To 
keep it within view, a man must pursue 
it till the end. 

In that Dicky had pursued the knowl- 
edge of nature from the first moment 
when his eyes were clear to see, he was 
on the way toward that greatness which 
the name of Richard Furlong carries to 
us now. Feeling he had had, too, but as 
yet the great need of expression had not 
found its full life in him. Both in body 
and in mind he was still a boy upon the 
very verge of manhood. It needed but 
the touch of a woman’s hand, the glance 
of a woman’s eye, to launch his spirit on 
to the waters, to set him forth upon that 
voyage of discovery from which no man 
can ever return to the days of his youth. 

And ever it is that when the woman is 
needed, the woman is there. Fate, Des- 
tiny call it what you will—has charge 
of the spirit, that needs a mate. When- 
ever a boy is at the gates of manhood, 
Providence finds some woman to lead 
him through. It is women who make the 
souls of men, as it is women who give 
them birth. 

One afternoon, late in summer, when 
he was free from his duties at the mill, 
Dicky set out for the oak tree where 
Anne had gone but an hour before him. 
The roads were dusty, the hedges white. 
He kept to the fields, walking in the 
shadows as they fell from the hedgerows. 

In his pocket lay a copy of Darwin 
which, in direct disobedience to his 
father’s commands, he had purchased in 
Pershore, and was reading day by day in 
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his seat in the oak tree. That preface to 
the Origin of Species had brought a 
lump to his throat as he read. The 
modest simplicity of so great a man, of- 
fering so great a work to the world, in 
words so unvarnished and so plain, had 
brought close to him the sense of his own 
littleness. He felt it to be a just reproof, 
raising the tears almost to his eyes. 

He had been reading it aloud to Anne. 
Anne sewed and thought she listened ; 
but she heard no more than if the wind 
had been stirring through the oak leaves. 
Darwin meant nothing to Anne. Darwin 
means nothing to any woman; for within 
her very essence lie revealed all the se- 
crets that he found, lie hidden all the 
secrets that no man will ever know. 

Again and again as he walked Dicky’s 
hand would wander to his pocket to see 
that the book was safely there. The 
country all around him had too close a 
hold upon his thoughts to let him re- 
member for long that it was secure. His 
eyes were ever watching for effects of 
light, his mind ever comparing near with 
distant tones. In those days his eager- 
ness to see, his insensate desire to know, 
mastered him in everything he did. 

It was as he climbed up the hillside, 
nearing the oak tree, that he heard 
voices and stood still. Some one was 
talking to Anne. He could hear her voice 
in answer. Then some one had discov- 
ered their secret—the sacred privacy of 
that place was gone. He would never be 
able to bring up his books again and read 
in the hammock without fear of discovery 
or interruption. Here was another joy 
of life broken by a single blow. 

“Damn!” said Dicky within himself, 
then added an apology, but to whom he 
did not know. It was the first time in 
his life he had sworn. 

After a moment he crept quietly up to 
a point where he could see the platform 
in the branches without being seen him- 
self. Anne, as usual, was seated there, 
as usual sewing, but in the hammock, 
swinging backwards and forwards in 
easy enjoyment, was Dorothy Leggatt. 

After a moment’s hesitation he gave 
the call to Anne—that whistling of the 
first bar of the refrain of the British 
Grenadiers, the very tune with which 
Dicky enters into this biography. At the 
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end of it he called her name. Even in the 
sound of his voice, Anne knew her guilt. 

“He’s awfully angry,” she whispered to 
Dorothy as she swiftly put aside her 
sewing and commenced to climb to the 
ground. Dorothy checked the swinging 
of the hammock, waiting with stilled 
breath for the verdict upon her presence 
in the oak tree. She could hear their 
voices in subdued altercation, but could 
follow no word that was said. 

As soon as Anne had reached the 
ground, Dicky beckoned to her. 

“T don’t want her to hear.” he said 
when she had reached his side. -“Why 
on earth did you let her come up? It’s 
all spoiled now. She knows. She'll tell 
every one.” 

“She’s promised on her dying solemn 
oath she won't,” said Anne. “I made her 
say it.” 

“Yes—but why did you let her come?” 

“T didn’t let her—I couldn’t help it. 
I was up there when she came along, and 
I sat as quiet as ever I possibly could. 
But she came right underneath the tree, 
and then she saw. I told her you 
wouldn’t like it.” 

“She didn’t seem to care much,” said 
Dicky, “swinging about in the hammock. 
Well—of course it’s spoiled it all now. 
Can’t you tell her to go?” 

As though she had anticipated the is- 
sue of their conversation, Dorothy had 
descended, and now appeared at the foot 
of the tree. : 

“Tt’s all right—I’m going, Anne,” said 
she, and with one short, reproachful 
glance into Dicky’s eyes she had started 
off down the hillside. 

Dicky looked after her, surprise ming- 
ling with indecision in his face. 

“When did she put her hair up?” he 
asked presently. 

“*Bout a week ago,” said Anne. “It 
makes her look awfully pretty.” 

“It makes her much older,” said 
Dicky; “she looks quite grown up,” and 
he climbed up slowly into the oak tree. 

{ 


CHAPTER III 


Dorothy walked back to Eckington 
a different girl than when she had set 
out. In that quick instant she had seen 
the new regard of her in Dicky’s eyes, 











had seen it perhaps the more readily 
since she had anticipated its coming. 

There are a thousand signs by which 
a girl knows that she is approaching 
womanhood; not one of these, facetious 
though it may sound, brings such com- 
plete realisation as when she lengthens 
her frock and first puts up her hair. 
These are the outward and visible signs 
which herald her entry into that arena 
where is fought out the everlasting an- 
tagonism between men and women. 

The nearer you approach barbarism 
the more formal and ceremonious is this 
moment made. A dance is given, a party 
is held. She is shown to the world as a 
woman. In a barbarous state of things, 
doubtless she feels it less. But with a 
girl in such station of life as Dorothy, 
the moment is one of tremulous and ex- 
hilarating excitement. 

The concern she had shown at its in- 
ception had been ostensibly on account 
of her appearance. Mrs. Leggatt had 
done her hair for her, first this way and 
then that. Considerably more than an 
hour was spent before both were satis- 
fied. But beneath this outward concern 
there was the deeper knowledge that 
now from that moment she was a dif- 
ferent being. 

When her mother had left her, bidding 
her good-night, she sat long before the 
mirror regarding her reflection. From 
a child she had thought of Dicky, as of 
a playmate who would not play with her. 
Now, seeing herself a woman, she 
thought of Dicky as a man. Would he 
still pass her by; still look at’ her with 
unconcern? The reflection in the mir- 
ror could not answer. It looked at her 
with a faint lifting of the eyebrows, a 
faint shadow of doubt within the eyes. 

Yet this, it seemed, were a more serious 
matter than the other had been. A new 
pride she had not dreamed of was in- 
volved within her now. She thought of 
his disregarding her as of old and a hot 
flush burned in the cheeks of that face 
she saw reflected in the glass. 

Wasn't she pretty? She did not know. 
In every attitude, at every angle, she 
looked at her face. It was impossible 
to think she was ugly. Far away be- 


yond conceit she believed that she looked 
well; that men would consider her with 
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favour. But would 
her? 

She had stood the looking glass upon 
her bed, advancing and retreating before 
it that she might see every effect. Would 
Dicky look at her? With sudden fingers 
she undid the blouse about her neck, 
dragged it from the shoulders, arranging 
it about her breast as once she had seen 
her mother dressed on a night when Mr. 
Allen, the organist, had given a concert 
in Pershore 

Now would Dicky look at her? As 
she gazed at herself she felt her heart 
beat quicker. She saw her lips parted as 
the breath came hastily between them. 
In a sudden sense of shame she pushed 
the mirror back upon the bed and, with 
trembling fingers, began pulling out the 
hairpins till her warm brown hair was 
hanging down once more. For the mo- 
ment she was a girl again. 

The next day she had dressed it once 
more upon her head, but in a calmer 
frame of mind; yet in the days that fol- 
lowed, the thought of Dicky returned 
continuously. At last she had determined 
to walk past the mill in the hope that 
she might see him. The mill was work- 
ing, but Dicky was nowhere to be seen. 
Continuing her way then to Bredon Hill, 
she had discovered Anne in the oak tree. 
Then Dicky had come, and Dicky had 
looked at her. 

Now she was returning to Eckington, 
a different girl than when she had set 
out. It hurt her, indeed, that he had 
been annoyed at finding her there, that 
he had not wished her to stay. But she 
had come down from the oak tree of her 
own accord. By reason of this new 
pride which she had found, she had de- 
termined that no persuasion would ever 
induce her to stay, and all this decision 
of action had arisen out of the knowl- 
edge that she was a different being. 
With that draniatic sense which is the 
gift of every woman, she chose to de- 
scend from the oak tree then ; to go while 
they were still talking of her. Dicky had 
never seen her with her hair done up; 
wherefore, when she reached the ground, 
she had anticipated that look in his eyes. 
The whole way home the remembrance 
of it thrilled her. Often as she walked 
along, a smile half parted her lips. When 


Dicky look at 
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any one passed her on the road, instinc- 
tively her hand rose to her hair to thrust 
in a hairpin, to push aside a fine lock of 
hair which, loosened, had fallen across 
her eyes. 

“Mother,” she said to Mrs. Leggatt 
the next morning as she helped her with 
the household duties of the day, 
“mother, when does a man first fall in 
love ?” 

Mrs. Leggatt stopped in the work she 
was doing. Had she been Christina and 
the question had been asked by Anne, 
she would have continued her work with- 
out a pause. 

“Why do you ask that, Dorothy?” she 
inquired. 

“T—I was reading in one of the books 
father has on the bookshelves 2 

“One of those yellow-backed books ?” 

To. ; 

“What were you reading?” 

“About—about a boy of just seven- 
teen falling in love.” 

Mrs. Leggatt took her daughter’s face 
in her hands and looked sadly into her 
eyes. 

“Are you beginning to think of these 
things already?” she asked. 

“Why—already? I’ve got my hair 
up.” 

“That doesn’t make a woman of you, 
my dear,” replied Mrs. Leggatt, and she 
tried to convince her heart that that was 
true. “You oughtn’t to read those books 
yet. They weren’t written for little 
girls.” 

“But I’m not a little girl.” 

Mrs. Leggatt smiled and took away 
her hands. 

“You say that as if IT had said some- 
thing that wasn’t kind. Please God 
there'll never come a time when you'll 
long to be able to say it of yourself, not 
at least until the years compel you to. 
Why don’t you like to be a little 
girl?” 

“T’ve been a little girl,” said Dorothy 
petulantly; “it’s different now. I sup- 
pose vou don’t want to tell me.” 

“Tell you what?” 

“What I asked you—when a man first 
falls in love.” 

“What does the yellow-backed book 
say? 


“Well, I told you. It’s about a boy of 
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Can a boy of seventeen fall 


seventeen. 
in love?” 

“If the book says so I expect it’s 
right.” 

Dorothy turned away. 

“That’s not an answer,” said she. 

“Well, my dear child—how can I 
answer? A boy of seventeen may 
just as likely fall in love as a 
man of fifty. You can never know 
when it will come to any one—man or 
woman.” 

“When did you fall in love?” asked 
Dorothy. 

The poor woman turned away and 
went on with her work. The tears had 
gathered quickly in her eyes. It was 
now more bitterly than ever that she felt 
the punishment of her folly. She could 
not look her own child in the face to give 
her that advice and counsel which every 
child must need. The very thought that 
Dorothy knew so little of the past—she 
would not have asked such questions had 
it been present in her mind—filled her 
with a sense of dread for that moment 
when she must come to know and under- 
stand it all. 

But something in the line of her shoul- 
ders as she turned awav brought the con- 
sciousness of it quickly to Dorothy’s 
mind. In a moment she was at her 
mother’s side, her arms about her neck. 
She guessed, but did not know even then. 
Only the faintest rumours of that scan- 
dal had ever reached her ears. Being a 
child, and in the very house where it had 
happened, no one had ever spoken of it 
to her as, at the time, they had spoken 
freely of it in Eckington. Mr. Allen had 
been sent away. For many days her 
mother had been in tears, and for many 
weeks had never ventured out of the 
house until it was dark. A sense of 
shame and disgrace had fallen upon the 
family, repelling all childish curiosity. 
She had asked no questions at the time 
and, since then, life had gone on in its 
accustomed ways. She had almost for- 
gotten it. 

But now upon an impulse, she knew 
that what she had always guessed was 
true. Her mother had loved Mr. Allen. 
With that knowledge came rushing the 
thousand possibilities vaguely, nebu- 
lously, to her mind. 














“Dearest,” she whispered. “I’m so 
sorry—I didn’t mean it like that.” 

The little courage which the wretched 
woman still possessed was lifted by her 
daughter’s pity. 

“Like what?” said she. “Like what?” 

“You loved Mr. Allen, didn’t you?” 

“Did your father tell you that?” 

“No.” 

“Then how did you know?” 

“T guessed.” 

For one moment Mrs. Leggatt looked 
at Dorothy; one moment in which she 
yet had hope to keep the secret from 
her still. The moment passed and then 
her eyes fell. It was too late. Dorothy 
was quite right. She was different now. 
No longer was she a little girl! Some- 
thing had taught her; some sleeping in- 
stinct had awakened. She knew now the 
meaning that love can bring into a 
woman's life. There was nothing she 
could hide from her now. Often and 
often she had meant to give her a false 
impression concerning Mr. Allen’s sud- 
den departure, but she had left it over 
long. It was too late now. In a few 
more months, in a few more days, per- 
haps, she would come to understand it 
all. As her eyes fell, she shuddered. 

“Mother,” said Dorothy presently, 
when the silence had expressed the 
countless words which had _ passed 
through both their minds, “mother— 
do you think that’s why the Furlongs 
don’t like me to be with them?” 

Mrs. Leggatt looked quickly up. A 
bright light of anger was in her eyes. 
All a mother’s instinct for protection 
stirred fiercely in her then. 

“What have they done?” she asked. 

Dorothy told her of what had hap- 
pened in the oak tree. 

“It wasn’t Anne at all,” she added; 
“it was Dicky.” 

Mrs. Leggatt smiled again. 

“If it wasn’t Anne,” said she, “it 
doesn’t matter. It’s women who make 
the laws for women; women who judge 
their own kind. If it was only Dicky, 
that’s not the reason. Men don’t cen- 
sure women who have loved. It’s only 
women who hate them. They hate them 
in self-defence. If it was only Dicky, 
you needn’t mind. P’raps he’s in love 
with you and doesn’t know it.” 


,’ 
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It was when she said that, and when 
she saw the look in Dorothy’s eyes, that 
she would have given years from her 
life to have those words back again. 


CHAPTER IV 

For the whole of the next week, Dicky 
waited in expectant apprehension of 
Wilfrid appearing at the oak tree. The 
days of their friendship were long over. 
No two boys who once were friends 
could have grown more dissimilar in 
their pursuits. During the eighteen 
months in which Dicky had been away 
at school in the north, all ties had been 
severed between them. ‘The growth of 
Wilfrid’s mind had been too slow. When 
he came back for his last holidays Dicky 
found that they had nothing in common. 
Wilfrid had found another companion at 
his father’s school, and there the whole 
friendship had ended; not in enmity—not 
in dislike. It had died because there was 
no food left upon which it could eke out 
the merest existence. 

And now, with growing apprehension, 
Dicky waited in full confidence, believ- 
ing that as soon as he had heard of it, 
Wilfrid would be drawn by the glory of 
secrecy, and come at once to the oak tree. 
But Wilfrid never came. 

At last Dicky grew to believe that 
Dorothy had kept her dying solemn oath. 
She had not told any one. Against all 
his pre-conceived ideas he found she was 
capable of regarding a secret. 

He thought about this often at night, 
and with astonishment. For not only 
had she kept the secret, she also herself 
had never appeared at the oak tree again. 
Seeing that now she knew, that seemed 
rather foolish to Dicky. After a week, 
he questioned Anne about it. 

“[ don’t see how you could have ex- 
pected her to have done anything else,” 
said Anne. “You showed her plainly 
enough that you didn’t want her to be 
there. She’s fearfully sensitive. She’s 
always thinking that people don’t want 
to speak to her—because—oh—well, you 
know why.” 

“Why?” asked Dicky. 

“Her mother, of course.” 

“Oh!” That had never entered Dicky’s 
head. But now he was taking his first 
lessons in that strange art of the little 
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things which guide the whole course of 
women’s lives. He had not realised till 
then that Dorothy’s life might still be in 
the shadow of her mother’s folly. When- 
ever he had seen her himself, the thought 
had never entered his head. Now sud- 
denly he became doubly conscious of it; 
conscious most of all that this Dorothy, 
whom he had despised, had a sorrow of 
her very own to bear, moreover bore it 
bravely too. 

As the thought materialised in his 
mind, he turned quickly to Anne. 

“Ask her to come up to the tree 
again,” said he. 

Anne flung her arms around his neck. 

“Oh, Dicky!” she exclaimed, “may I 
really? She will be so glad. And you 
can read just the same. It won't matter 
her being there.” 

Dicky turned away. 

“Oh, I don’t mean when I’m there,” 
said he. “She wouldn’t understand Dar- 
win. She'd hate it. No—you can ask 
her when I’m not there. I shan’t be able 
to come till at least six to-morrow. 
There’s a huge load coming in in the 
morning. Take her along with you to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

At three o'clock the next day, Dicky 
heard the click of the catch on the wicket 
gate. Without inquiring of the reason 
in his mind, he climbed the ladder into 
the mill loft, where the grey dust lay 
deep like snow tipon the rafters; there 
he watched Anne from a window in the 
gable as she walked along the road to- 
ward the hill. 

“Lord!” he said aloud, “I wish I was 
a girl,” and of all girls would have been 
the most miserable in the world had his 
wish been gratified. 

He followed her with his eyes till she 
was out of sight, wondering, as he 
climbed down the ladder, what girls 
found to talk about when they were 
alone. For the next hour he could think 
of nothing else but those two, sitting 
there by themselves in the oak tree, while 
he had to pursue his monotonous labours 
in the mill. Loathing his work as he did, 
the injustice of it was almost unbearable. 
He kept looking out of the window, with 
eyes bent longingly in the direction of 
Bredon Hill. 

Of course Dorothy would be gone be- 
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fore he could get there. But would it 
ever even reach the hour of six when he 
could start? From the moment the 
clock had-struck four he would look at 
it every five minutes. It occurred to him 
then that he had never known how gro- 
tesquely long was the period of a man’s 
life. If minutes went as slowly as that, 
it was well-nigh impossible to have any 
conception of the three-score years and 
ten. 

At half-past four, Mr. Furlong or- 
dered the trap to be got ready, inform- 
ing Dicky that he was driving into Per- 
shore. He left instructions for as much 
work to be done as Dicky could well ac- 
complish by six o’clock. 

“If you put your shoulder to the 
wheel,” said he, “you'll be able to get 
away by six. I believe in working under 
pressure, it doesn’t do anybody any 
harm.” 

“I shan’t be later anyhow than half- 
past six,” said Dicky. 

Mr. Furlong’s mind was easy as he 
drove away. If he works till half-past 
six, he thought, I can’t grumble. But 
Dicky had not the faintest intention of 
working for another moment. No 
sooner had the rumble of the trap’s 
wheels died away along the road than he 
was using the utmost of his persuasions 
to induce one of the men in the mill to do 
the work for him. By bribery and that 
corruption of the way Dicky had with 
him when his needs were great, he 
gained his point. Will’um agreed to do 
his work as well as his own. The six- 
pence a week which Dicky was now get- 
ting in pocket money was pledged for a 
fortnight in order to gain his ends. 

He could not have said why on this 
afternoon in particular he was so anxious 
to be free. The sky was cloudless, the 
sun a fierce flame in the heavens. There 
were none of those tones of light across 
the meadows or in the shadow of the 
hills to stir his interest in the country- 
side. The sun was bleaching the colour 
out of the world. Even the distant for- 
ests which could be as blue as the seas 
of the Orient, were paled to a misty grey. 
The heat was intense. Only the inces- 
sant hum of insects, the bees in the 
meadows, the dragon-flies across the 
reeds, gave evidence that the world was 








yet alive. Not a leaf stirred on the 
willow trees. It was the insects alone 
that dared to move on so hot a day. 

As soon as he had made sure that his 
duties would be done, Dicky effected his 
escape. He closed the wicket gate in 
silence and started running down the 
road. By the road was the shortest way. 
True, it was dusty and hotter there than 
through the meadows. A flock of sheep 
in the distance, with the old shepherd at 
their heels, raised a white cloud of dust 
that hung about them as they walked. 
But Dicky chose the road. 

“Afternoon, Master Dicky,” said the 
shepherd, “’e be in a fair hurry for a 
hot day.” 

Dicky wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead. 

“Mr. Angel,” he said, coming up close 
to the shepherd’s side, “don’t ever say 
you saw me out here this afternoon.” 

“I woan't, indeed,” said the shepherd 
slowly; “but look you, supposin’ I’m 
asked—what be I to do then?” 

“I suppose you wouldn't tell a lie?” 
suggested Dicky. 

“No—indeed no,” said the shepherd. 
“How could I do that if 1 were asked 
fair an’ square? How could | say I 
didn’t see you when I did?” 

“You mightn’t have seen me,” said 
Dicky, “if 1d gone by the meadows; but 
I should have been out all the same. 
You can’t work in a mill on a day like 
this. 1 can’t. Well—that’s what you 
can do—imagine I went by the meadows 
—you needn't really have seen me at all. 
I don’t suppose you'll be asked anyhow.” 

Feeling then that he had wasted 
- enough time over a purely hypothetical 
possibility, Dicky went on with lengthy 
strides. ‘he shepherd followed behind 
with his sheep, watching his swiftly 
diminishing figure. 

“That’s right enough,” said he to him- 
self, “if he’d gone by the meadows; but 
if Mr. Furlong asks me did I see ’en 
on the road, what be I to do then but say 
I did? Mrs. Angel might know sum- 
muat else 1 could say. i’m dommed if 
I do.” 

In less than twenty minutes, Dicky 
had reached the foot of the hill, had 
stopped, breathless, to whistle the call. 
Before he had finished it, there came the 
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answering whistle from the oak tree and, 
as he mounted the steep hill path, he lis- 
tened keenly for the sound of voices. 
Everything was silent. A heron soared 
over the hill through the burnished blue 
of the sky, sinking down to the trees that 
clustered by the river. Dicky watched 
that great comprehensive sweeping of 
the wings. In the vast silence about him, 
it almost seemed that he could hear the 
whirr of the beating pinions as the great 
bird passed overhead. 

As soon as he had partially gained his 
breath, he set to the same pace again up 
the hill. Presently he saw the figure of 
Anne descending to meet him. Then 
she was alone. Imperceptibly his pace 
slackened in a scarcely conscious sense 
of disappointment. 

“What is it?” he asked before she had 
reached his side. 

“I thought you weren’t coming till 
after six,” said Anne. “Dorothy’s still 
there.” 

“Oh—well, it doesn’t matter,” said 
Dicky. “If she doesn’t like my reading, 
she'll have to put up with it. I got 
Will’um to do my work. Father’s gone 
in to Pershore.” 

“I don’t expect she'll mind,” said 
Anne. 

It was full of embarrassment, that 
meeting of theirs in the oak tree. Dicky 
felt the warmth in his cheeks, and said 
it was the hottest day they had had that 
year. Dorothy leaned uncomfortably 
against one of the branches with a none 
too certain foothold. She felt as though 
everything were slipping from beneath 
her feet. Even the consciousness of be- 
ing so high above the ground made her 
feel suddenly ill-at-ease. 

“Where are you going to sit?” asked 
Dicky, “because I’m going to read. I 
suppose you'd better lie in the hammock, 
hadn't you?” 

“‘No—I can sit here easily,” she re- 
plied. “I can sit on the platform, Dicky. 
You always have the hammock, don't 
you?” 

“Did Anne say that?” he asked. 

“I said you liked it,” said Anne; “but 
we take it in turns. It’s your turn to- 
day. That’s what I told Dorothy.” 

Dicky spread out the hammock, then 
looked at Dorothy. 
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“In you get,” said he. And she obeyed. 

For half an hour then, Dicky’s voice 
made a dim monotonous note in the si- 
lence of the day. He found the Origin 
of Species more difficult to understand 
then than he had done at other times. 
The passages seemed more complex. He 
was scarcely aware that there were mo- 
ments when his eyes wandered from the 
printed page to the profile of Dorothy’s 
face as she lay in the hammock. He did 
not realise that it is difficult to follow the 
intricate law of Evolution, considering 
at the same time the suddenly discovered 
beauties of a woman’s face. Anne had 
been quite right. Dorothy was a pret- 
tier girl since she had put up her hair. 
He could not follow what difference it 
had made. He did not even know where 
her prettiness lay. It had not been in 
the nature of his instinct in Art to con- 
sider the beauties of line in a woman’s 
face. He did not perceive in the warm 
fulness of her lips that promise of ca- 
resses—a promise which has beauty in 
itself. 

It did not appeal to him that the whole 
line of her face, from her forehead to her 
throat, had a grace of proportion, that 
the grey eyes were set honestly and wide 
apart. It was more he liked the charac- 
ter he saw; yet character there was little. 
A certain degree of patience, a great look 
of fidelity in the eyes, a need for great 
love that lay in the half-drooping corners 
of her mouth. 

But of real character this was all. She 
had few of the subtleties of her sex, none 
of its brilliant flashes of a superior in- 
telligence. Yet the character he found 
there made Dicky say to himself that 
Anne was right. Dorothy was prettier 
since she had put up her hair. Think- 
ing all these things, he went on reading 
aloud, wondering why the Origin of 
Species was so difficult to understand. 

“Getting tired of it?” he asked pres- 
ently, looking up from the pages. 

Both of them stirred quickly and em- 
phatically declared that they were not. 
He was surprised at the sound of gen- 
uine interest in their voices, not realising 
that he had asked because he was getting 
tired of it himself. 

Presently Anne laid down her work. 

“Wait a moment, Dicky,” she said. 
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“Dorothy, did I give you a piece of that 
stuff to hold when we came up?” 

Dorothy shook her head. 

“Well, just see if you’re lying on it in 
the hammock.” 

Dicky waited. 
was not to be found. 
the sewing in her lap. 

“TI shall have to go back,” said she. 
“T must get this finished to-day, and I’ve 
left a piece behind me.” She rose to her 
feet. Dorothy began slowly to descend 
from the hammock. 

“Are you both going? 
Dicky. 

“T must,” said Anne. 

“I suppose I’d better,” said Dorothy. 

Dicky shut up the book. 

“Oh, I say! What awful rot! 
sweating all this way out here.” 

The sublime selfishness of his sex did 
not seem to appeal to any of them. The 
world is full of women who are content 
to listen to.the Origin of Species; the 
world is full of men who expect such. 
contentment of them. Here they were, 
studying Darwin’s law of Selection, with 
the very law taking force under their 
eyes, and none of them, not even Dicky 
himself, had understood a word of what 
he had been reading. 

“Dorothy needn't come,” said Anne. 
In the back of her heart, far behind her 
own consciousness, she had determined 
that Dorothy should stay. 

“Well, I don’t suppose she cares very 
much for the reading,” said Dicky, hop- 
ing, without knowing it, that he might 
put it to her pride to stay. 

Dorothy looked from 
other. 

“But p’raps you wouldn’t care to go 
alone, Anne?” she asked, and put it to 
the pride of Anne that she might say 
she would. 

“Of course I don’t mind going alone,” 
declared Anne, and started quickly to 
climb to the ground. 

“Don’t tell the pater where I am when 
he comes back,” Dicky called out after 
her. “Will’um’s going to say I left off 
at a quarter-past six.” 

Anne made her promise. She smiled 
when she reached the ground. 

“Who'd ever have thought,” she said 
to herself. “He used to call her a little 
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ass. I wonder if he got away on pur- 
pose.” 

High up in the oak tree, as she de- 
scended the hill, Anne heard the droning 
note of Dicky’s voice as he started read- 
ing once more. With every step it grew 
fainter until, at last, she heard it no more. 
The thought sped across her mind that 
he must have stopped altogether. She 
smiled once more. 


CHAPTER V 


Solemnly Dicky read of the habits of 
crustaceans while Dorothy lay back on 
her cushion in the hammock and watched 
his face. Whenever he looked in her di- 
rection, her eyes were swift to the dense 
canopy of leaves overhead. Not once 
did their several glances meet. Still 
Dicky read on, the words coming slower 
and slower, laboured and more laboured 
in their meaning, until he scarcely real- 
ised the sense of it at all. 

“Sure you're not tired of it?” he asked 
again. 

Most earnestly Dorothy assured him 
she was not. 

“He must have been a wonderful old 
man—Darwin,” said Dicky, and he 
closed the book with his finger marking 
the page. 

“Wonderful,” said Dorothy. 

“Fancy to have thought all/that out, 
steadily, for years and years, and then to 
write it all down. I'd like to do 
something that’ud take me years and 
years.” 

“Something at the mill?” 

“Lord, no! I hate the mill!” 

“Do what then?” 

“Paint a picture.” 

“Yes—Anne told me.” 

“Told you what?” 

“About your wanting to be a painter.” 

Dicky laid down the book. There 
were things more interesting to him just 
then than the Origin of Species. 

“Anne doesn’t really know,” said he, 
and then, as he looked at her, she looked 
back at him, and he thought it seemed as 
if she would understand everything. 
“It’s no good really telling Anne,” he 
went on. “She’s an awful brick, but I 
can see she doesn’t know. It’s no good 
really telling her.” 


Dorothy turned round on her cushion 
and, in a voice half whispering, half 
pleading— 

“Tell me,” she said. 

“You'd only laugh at me,” he replied. 
“Anne ‘ud laugh, too. The pater ’ud be 
mad.” e 

“T wouldn’t laugh, Dicky,” said she. 

That was the first time in his life that 
Dicky really knew he had heard the voice 
of a woman. He looked out through a 
window in the foliage of the oak tree. 
The sun was dropping slow through the 
heavens, the humming insects were wing- 
ing homeward with their spoil. Far 
away on the road to Little Cumberton 
he could see an old man, stepping it 
slowly through the dust in the shadow of 
the hedges. A bundle was on his shoul- 
der. His back was bent. Further away 
still, in a bend where the river lay open 
in the meadows, the red cattle and the 
white were knee-deep in the silver water. 
He thought the world was very wonder- 
ful. 

“I’m going to be a painter,” he said, 
turning suddenly. “One of these days 
I’m going to leave the mill. I don’t care 
what any one says. If the pater doesn’t 
let me go, I shall run away.” 

“You won’t leave Eckington, Dicky?” 
she asked quickly. 

“Leave Eckington!” he laughed, and 
it hurt right in her heart. ‘“What’s the 
good of Eckington? I shall go to Lon- 
don.” 

She looked away and was silent. Who 
could say how much of the future she 
saw then? Women have that sight of 
which a man knows nothing. 

For that instant Dicky had been rid- 
ing in the vault of heaven on the clouds 
of his ambition. When suddenly he 
realised her silence, he came to earth. 

“Would you mind if I went to Lon- 
don ?” 

Still she looked away and still was 
silent. But in those days Dicky knew 
nothing of women’s silences. He had 
yet to learn how it is in the things she 
leaves undone, the words she leaves un- 
said, a woman says more a thousand 
times then ever is asked of her. She 
was telling him then that she loved him 
with every beating of her heart, with 
every silence of her lips. Dicky thought 
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she did not care even enough to answer, 
and longed to make her say that she 
would mind his going, but knew no 
means to accomplish his desire. He saw 
her hand lying idly over the side of the 
hammock, and wondered if he touched 
it what she would say. 

After long moments he asked her if 
she believed in palmistry. At the unex- 
pected question, she turned with lifted 
eyebrows and with puzzled eyes. 

“Anne’s got a book,” said he, holding 
out his hand. “That’s the line of Fate 
and these are the lines of Art. The book 
says I shall do something in Art. I—I 
wonder if you'll ever do anything.” 

With all ingenuousness she held out 
her palm for him to see. He took her 
hand timidly in his. However cold the 
blood may be, hands can be warm. It 
is not a bodily warmth, but the very 
touch of them can tingle through the 
veins. Both felt the sudden warmth 
within them as his fingers closed over 
her wrists. For this is the first caress 
of lovers and, in those early moments, 
means as much as any touching of the 
lips. 

The power of speech was gone from 
Dicky then. He could only sit in silence 
holding her hand, looking at the lines 
upon her palms, yet seeing only the 
smooth skin, following only the lines of 
her arm to where the sleeve of her dress 
hid it from his eyes. 

In moments, Dorothy watched his 
face, wondering why he had spoken of 
palmistry, seeing he had said nothing of 
it since. At the hazardous risk of los- 
ing the touch of his hand, she took her 
own away and shifted her position in the 
hammock. While she was moving Dicky 
did nothing; but when she had settled 
down again, he leaned forward as cas- 
ually as he could to where her hand lay 
out on the hammock’s edge. In the firm 
belief that he had concealed his own 
clumsiness, he took it in his own once 
more. 

She caught a short breath in her 
throat. She knew now. He had never 
meant to talk of palmistry at all. It 
, had been worth the risk to learn so 
much. 

There then for long minutes they sat 
without speaking. At last, with ready 
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apprehension, Dicky’s fingers stroked the 
softness of her wrist. Neither because 
she wanted to, nor because she 
thought she ought, Dorothy was about 
to take her hand away. But his fingers 
were ready, and his fingers held her 
fast. 

“Does it matter?” he whispered. 

And she whispered it did not. 

So he still caressed her hands. Lest 
she might become nervous of it again, 
from time to time he made remarks, the 
most casual in the world. 

“Do you like it up here?” he asked. 

Dorothy nodded her head. 

Again, after a long pause, he inquired 
if she had told Wilfrid of their secret. 

“No,” said she. 

“Why not?” 

“I knew you weren't friends with him 
now—besides, Anne made me swear.” 

Dicky looked for one instant in her 
eyes and then made up his mind. How- 
ever daring a thing it was to do, he 
meant to do it then. Whatever it cost, 
and if she would never speak to him 
again, his determination was fixed. With 
his heart hammering in his breast and a 
hot wind beating on his forehead, he 
bent suddenly over her hand, kissing the 
fingers that he held. 

There was one moment of a vibrating 
pause. Their hearts were leaping in a 
wild excitement. Something had hap- 
pened, something had been said in si- 
lence, a thousand times more sudden and 
arresting than if a voice had hailed them 
from the hill below. He knew what it 
meant; she knew what it meant. It was 
the suddenness of it that frightened them 
both. 

Dorothy looked at him with burning 
cheeks. 

“We ought to be going,” she said in a 
breath. 

Having carried out his intention, 
Dicky was ready to obey. In silence 
they climbed down from the oak tree. 
In silence, through all that distance from 
the hill, they walked back toward Eck- 
ington. 

When at the mill they parted, Dicky 
spoke at last. 

“Are you angry with me?” he said. 

Dorothy just shook her head and 
smiled, 
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CuaptTer VI 

In a few hours Dicky had discovered 
a new world. He had crossed the plains, 
had penetrated into the deep shadows of 
the valleys, had mounted .the high hills 
and now, upon the other side, there 
stretched before him, at his feet, a land 
of gold, a land of sunshine, a land of 
such promise as made his heart leap and 
the blood go racing in his veins. 

He was in love; wildly, passionately, 
overwhelmingly in love. The sudden- 
ness of it bewildered him, yet he won- 
dered constantly in his thoughts why he 
had not found out his love for Dorothy 
years and years ago. 

Again and again he told himself that 
it must have been meant from the begin- 
ning. Then why had he only learned it 
now? He, too, remembered how he had 
thought her a little fool. He laughed 
aloud in the darkness as he lay in bed 
that night, calling the thoughts back to 
his mind. A little fool! She was the 
most wonderful creature in the world! 
He said her name aloud—Dorothy ; then 
lay there listening to the echoes of it as 
they reverberated down into the very 
depths of his consciousness. 

At sunrise he was awake. Sleep is no 
luxury to a boy in love. Indeed, he may 
dream, but the night is wasted when no 
dreams have come. In the daytime, with 
all his thoughts, he makes the world be 
full of her. She sings in the throat of 
every thrush, her voice is there in the 
tinkling music of the running brook, she 
whispers in the leaves that rustle to each 
gentle wind. There is nothing living in 
the world but her. 

Before the sun was well into the 
heavens, Dicky was making his way up 
the pathway on Bredon Hill. The clocks 
of the churches in Little Cumberton and 
Eckington rang out the hour of five in a 
distant chorus as he climbed the branches 
into the oak tree. This was where it 
had all happened. There was the ham- 
mock in which she lay. He stood look- 
ing at it with all that awe and wonder of 
a pilgrim at a shrine. There, indeed, the 
miracle had been wrought; there he had 
held her hand, there looked into her eyes 
and seen the whole meaning of life, why 
the earth had been made and he been 
born in it. There was no need now for 
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the smallness of a fieldmouse or the 
nimbleness of a wren. He had discov- 
ered why God had made the world. It 
was that he, Dicky, might love Dorothy 
as no man had ever loved a woman be- 
fore. 

For long moments he stood by the side 
of the hammock, living again that hour 
when they had been alone; living in swift 
imagination the countless hours that lay 
before them. There was some purpose 
in it, he knew that. Not knowing what 
purpose it was, he fulfilled it in all the 
blindness of his desire. 

In a little cupboard they had built out 
of an old box on the platform, Dicky 
kept the paint box Christina had given 
him, together with all the impedimenta 
he required. To this cupboard he went, 
almost unconscious of the need that 
urged him. The world was there below 
him. With the divine conceit of a boy 
in love, with that outrageous pride of 
power, he set to work to paint a picture 
of the world, a picture of all life, of all 
romance. He painted a picture of the 
sun. 

This was the greatest failure he had 
made. Away beyond him in that white 
light of heat, the fields, the river, the 
whole country side was lying breathless 
in pale sunshine. There was no form to 
mould, no lines were there to draw. The 
river moved through fields of gold and, 
like a serpent gliding through the shim- 
mering grass, vanished in silver mist, 
that had no beginning and no end. Such 
shadows of the trees as fell were toned in 
gold, transparent as a dragon-fly’s wing. 
No subject was there there for him to 
paint but the greatest subject of all— 
Romance—the breathing, golden, all- 
effulgent light whose soul and being is 


the very sun itself. Dicky painted a pic- 


ture of the sun. 

For two hours he sat there. At last 
he rose and put his paints away in the 
cupboard. For one moment he looked 
at the sheet of paper in his hand. It 
was all white, as spotless as when he had 
torn it from the block. He had done 
nothing. This was the greatest failure 
he had made, the greatest failure which 
had brought him nearest to success. - 

That picture took him ten years to 
paint, and he began it that day in the 
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oak tree. Now every one knows Richard 
Furlong’s picture called—Romance. It 
is not so many years ago since it passed 
into the possession of the French Gov- 
ernment. It is the same picture which 
that early morning he began with a 
blank white sheet of paper. 


Cuapter VII 

The days of Dicky’s love-making came 
and went. Their passing was so swift 
he could not mark their going. It was 
autumn again and the oak leaves were 
red before he could believe the summer 
had really gone. 

They had been alone a great deal to- 
gether. Dorothy would accompany him 
long distances into the country to sit be- 
side him while he sketched. His energy 
for work then was uncontrolled. Yet 
during all that time he had never touched 
her hand again or said one word of what 
had passed when they were alone to- 
gether in the oak tree. 

For long hours at night, Dorothy 
would lie awake with wondering mind. 
She loved. She was content with that. 
In the shallows of her heart she believed 
that Dicky loved her. He kept her 
closely with him wherever he went. But 
in the quiet depths of her consciousness 
—those depths which a woman only 
fathoms when her heart is beating in the 
stillness of the night—she was unsatis- 
fied with the progress of their love. 
Something was needed to make it live 
with that burning reality which love 
meant to her. In what it lacked she 
could not guess. He might take her 
hand again; he might kiss it again as he 
had done that day in the oak tree. He 
might even kiss her lips. And when she 
thought of that, her heart throbbed 
wildly in her breast ; she laid her head in 
faintness on her pillow, murmuring his 
name beneath her breath. 

3ut none of these things did Dicky 
do. He had caught the first meaning of 
Romance and, as a boy when he catches 
the first butterfly of the year, feared as 
yet to touch it with his hands lest he 
should bruise its wings. 

As surely as the day must vanish into 
night, the night unfold its darkness and 
set free the day once more, so surely did 
Dicky know that the moment would 
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come when Dorothy would be in his 
arms and his lips be seeking hers. So 
the thousand lovers proved their love. 
3ut his was like no other love the world 
had ever known. In those first days 
when he had seen Romance, such proof 
of love as this would have brought it all 
to earth. It was in the spirit of it he 
lived; in the spirit of it he worked with 
an untiring energy while Dorothy sat be- 
side him, waiting for the hour when she 
might truly know. 

And so the days of summer fell be- 
hind them into autumn. One night as 
she passed her daughter’s room, Mrs. 
Leggatt stopped, hearing the sound of 
sobbing from within. She listened, 
making doubly sure. Then she turned 
the handle and went in. 

“Dorothy?” she whispéred. 

The sobbing ceased. 

“What is it?” she asked and knelt be- 
side the bed. “What is it? Aren’t you 
well ?” 

A broken voice assured her that she 
was. 

“Then what’s the matter?” 

There was no reply. It needed the 
gentleness of her arms, the quiet, sooth- 
ing fingers on her daughter’s head, be- 
fore Mrs. Leggatt could bring the story 
from Dorothy’s lips. Mrs. Leggatt’s 
heart misgave her as she listened. The 
world was very old; was very changeless 
in the midst of all its changes. Adam 
and Eve might well, indeed, have been 
turned out of the Garden, but they had 
only been driven into the world. She 
laid her head upon Dorothy’s pillow, add- 
ing a sigh to her daughter’s tears when 
the little story was ended. 

“But if you’re sure he loves you,” she 
asked presently, “isn’t that enough?” 

Dorothy was silent. 

“TIsn’t it? Isn't it?” persisted Mrs. 
Leggatt. “What more can you want but 
that ?” 

“But he doesn’t say so,” whispered 
Dorothy. “He doesn’t show it. Never 
—not once since that first day when— 
when he—held my hand and—then— 
kissed it. He asked me that day if I was 
angry. Perhaps when I only shook my 
head he didn’t understand that I meant 
—no. But I know he’d wanted to take 
my hand. It hadn’t been anything to do 














with looking at the lines, because I took 
it away to see, and he got it back again 
as soon as he could.” 

In the darkness, Mrs. Leggatt smiled ; 
a smile in which no thought of laughter 
lay concealed. You smile at memories 
that only bring you pain; it is the gentle 
smile of recognition. That is all. 

“Well—if he wishes to be with you 
now,” she said, “isn’t that proof enough? 
Isn’t that all that you need? It is so 
easy to get more, and when it comes it’s 
always more than you ask. ‘The little 
more and how much it seems—’ I must 
read Browning to you. It was read to 
me once. But it’s never the little more 
you get, for the little more is the very 
edge and then—oh—what more do you 
want ?” 

“If he—if only he ” she could not 
bring herself to say the words. 

“If only he kissed you, Dorothy—is 
that it? Oh, he'll do that one day, my 
little girl; why should you want it now? 
He may love you to-day better than ever 
he will in his life again. Oh—isn’t it 
the world ?—it’s the world all over again! 

3e content, my dear, be content with 
little. It is just the more a woman wants 
which makes the much more that she 
gets. Be content with little—it is 
enough.” 

She could give no better advige than 
this. In her good-hearted but/ foolish 
way the poor woman could not find it in 
her conscience to adopt an attitude of 
stern reproval. Her own folly was 
known. How could she pose in virtuous 
censure of this very passion to which she 
herself had given way? It was the 
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world, she had said, it was the world 
all over again. It stirred up memories 
which for years she had striven to sub- 
due. She could only speak from them. 
All she said was true—only too true, 
with that painful truth which comes from 
bitter experience. But it was no advice 
from a mother to her child. 

She may have thought her words con- 
tained a warning, saving Dorothy from 
the abyss into which she herself had fall- 
en, but their effect was far from what 
she supposed. The great tide of Nature 
which turns in every woman at such an 
age had fully turned in Dorothy then. 
She loved Dicky with her whole heart 
and understanding. There was nothing 
else in Life for her but this. To that 
end, therefore, of its complete and per- 
fect comprehension, she set the whole 
purpose of her mind. Nothing more 
than this was to be gained. She knew 
nothing of, nor cared for, the develop- 
ment it brought her. The moment a 
girl becomes a woman, her development 
is complete. She can become no more. 
The experiences of Life lie still in front 
of her; they harden or soften as they 
come. But in the development of pur- 
pose in her soul, the journey of a wo- 
man’s life finds its completion when love 
comes knocking at her heart, and, in an- 
swer to its summons, she steps forth into 
the light of womanhood. 

To Dorothy, the advice her mother 
had given her served only to quicken her 
mind to its end. If it were not the little 
more which she needed, but the much 
more she would get, what was that more, 
and could it ever be too much? 
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1. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 
per.) $1.35. i 
2. The Lighted Way. Oppenheim. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.25. 
3. The  eearanaes 
$1.3 
4. The _— and the Unjust. 
Merrill.) $1.2 
5. Over the Pate. 
6. Through the Postern Gate. 
nam.) $1.35. 
Non-FIctTIon 


Lincoln. (Appleton.) 
Kester. (Bobbs- 


Palmer. ¢Scribner.) $1.35. 
Barclay. (Put- 


1. The Promised Land. Antin. (Houghton 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 

2. The Montessori Method. Montessori. 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 

3. Memoirs of Francesco Crispi. Crispi. 
(Doran.) $7.00. 

4. The Loss of the SS. Titanic. Beeseley. 


(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.20. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
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. The Street Called Straight. 


. The Mountain Girl. 


. The Promised Land. 


. The Street Called Straight. 


. Through the Postern Gate. 


. Tante. 
. The Last Try. 
. The Harvester. 


. The Street Called Straight. 


. A Hoosier Chronicle. 


. The Harvester. 


. The Montessori 








BOSTON, MASS. 
FICTION 
Anon. (Har- 


per.) $1.35. } 
The Just and the Unjust. 
Merrill.) $1.25. 


Kester. (Bobbs- 


. The Guests of Hercules. Williamson. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 
. The Lighted Way. Oppenheim. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.25. 
The Postmaster. Lincoln. (Appleton.) $1.30. 
Erskine, (Little, 
Brown.) $1.25. 
Non-FIcTION 

Antin. (Houghton 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 
The Montessori 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 
A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. 
Addams. (Macmillan.) $1.00. 


Method. Montessori. 


. My Memoirs. Steinheil. (Sturgis & Walton.) 


$3.00. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FICTION 
Anon. (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 
A Hoosier Chronicle. 
ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 


Nicholson. (Hough- 


Barclay. (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 
Sedgwick. (Century Co.) $1.30. 
Scott. (Lippincott.) $1.25. 
Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 

Non-FIcTIONn 
No report. 

JUVENILES 
No report. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
FICTION 

Anon. (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 
Nicholson. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 
Molly McDonald. 
$1.35. 
The Melting of Molly. Daviess. 
Merrill.) $1.00. 


Parrish. (McClurg.) 


(Bobbs- 


day, Page.) $1.35. 


. Mother. Norris. (Macmillan.) $1.00. 


Non-FIcTIon 

Method. Montessori. 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 

The Promised Land. 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 

The Pipe Smoke Carry. 
Britton.) $1.00. 

Wisconsin. Howe. (Scribner.) $1.25. 

JUVENILES 

The Bantam. Corcoran. (Harper.) $1.00. 

Alma of Hadley Hall. Breitenbach. ( Page.) 
$1.50. 

The Children in the Little Old Red House. 

Douglas. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard.) $1.00. 


Antin. (Houghton 


Taylor. (Reilly & 


Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
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. The Bandbox. 


. The Harvester. 


. Secret Service. 


. The Street Called Straight. 
. The Just and the Unjust. 

. His Worldly Goods. 
. A Hoosier Chronicle. 


. The Lighted Way. 


. The Promised Land. 


. The New Democracy. 


. George Bernard Shaw. 


. The Rover Boys’ Series. 


. The Street Called Straight. 


. The Price She Paid. 


. Julia France and Her Times. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
FICTION 


Vance. (Little, Brown.) 


1.25. 
. The Lighted Way. Oppenheim. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.25. 

Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
3rady. (Dodd, Mead.) 
$1.25. 


. A Hoosier Chronicle. Nicholson. (Hough- 


ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 
The Winning of Barbara Worth. 
(Book Supply.) $1.30 
Non-FIcTION 


Wright. 


No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FICTION 


Anon. (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 
Kester. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.25. 
Tuttle. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.25. 
Nicholson. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 
Oppenheim. (Little, 

Brown.) $1.25. 
Decameron. Boccaccio. (Stewart & Kidd.) 
$1.25. 

Non-FIctTIon 

Antin. (Houghton 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 
Weyl. ( Macmillan.) 
$2.00. 


. How to Grow 100 Bushels of Corn per Acre 


on Worn Soil. Smith. (Stewart & Kidd.) 
$1.25. 

Henderson. (Stew- 
art & Kidd.) $5.00. 


JUVENILES 


. Books by Amy Chapin Ray. (Little, Brown.) 


$1.50. 
Books by Barbour. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
Winfield. (Gros- 
set & Dunlap.) 60 cents. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FICTION 
Anon. (Har- 


per.) $1.35. 
The Just and the Unjust. 
Merrill.) $1.25 


Kester. (Bobbs- 


Phillips. (Appleton. ) 


$1.30. 
Atherton. 


(Macmillan.) $1.35. 


. Buttered Side Down. Ferber. (Stokes.) $1.00. 
. The Postmaster. Lincoln. (Appleton.) $1.30. 


Non-FIcTION 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 









2. The Melting of Molly. 


2. The Guests of Hercules. 
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DALLAS, TEX. 


FICTION 

. Fran. Ellis. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. 

Daviess. (Bobbs- 

Merrill.) $1.00. 

. The Following of the Star. Barclay. (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

. A Hoosier Chronicle. Nicholson. (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 

. The Just and the Unjust. Kester. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.25. 

. Buttered Side Down. Ferber. (Stokes.) 

$1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

. American Government. Haskin. 
cott.) $1.00. 

. The Promised Land. 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 

. Men Who Sell Things. Moody. (McClurg.) 


$1.00. 


(Lippin- 


Antin. (Houghton 


JUVENILES 
No report. 


DENVER, COLO. 

FICTION 
. The Str et Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 
per.) $1.25. 
Williamson. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 
. The Squirrel Cage. Canfield. (Holt.) $1.35. 


4. To M. L. G. Anon. (Stokes.) $.125. 


. Lonesome Land. Bower. (Little, Brown.) 
$1.25. 
. His Worldly Goods. Tuttle. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.25. 
Non-Fiction 

Montessori Method. 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 
. Woman and Labor. 


$1.25. 


Montessori. 
Schreiner. (Stokes.) 


JUVENILES 
No re pt rt. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
FICTION 

. Fate Knocks at the Door. Comfort. (Lip- 

pincott.) $1.25. 

. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 

. The Prince and Betty. Wodehouse. ( Watt.) 
$1.25. 

. The Just and the Unjust. Kester. (Bobbs- 

Merrill.) $1.25. 

. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 

. The Melting of Molly. Daviess. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.00. 

Non-FIctTIon 

. The Promised Land. Antin. (Houghton 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 

. The Montessori Method. 

(Stokes.) $1.75. 

3. A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. 
Addams. (Macmillan.) $1.00. 

. Land Birds East of the Rockies. Reed. 
(Doubleday, Page.) 75 cents. 

JUVENILES 
, Alma at Hadley Hall. Breitenbach. ( Page.) 
$1.20. 


Montessori. 


3. To M. L. G. Anon. 
. Over the Pass. Palmer. (Scribner.) $1.35. 
5. Stover at Yale. Johnson. (Stokes.) $1.35. 
5. The Just and the Unjust. Kester. (Bobbs- 


. The Quiet Courage. 
. The Promised Land. 


. The Super Race. 


. The Story of 


. Handicraft for Handy Boys. 


. The Children in the Little Old Red House. 


Douglas. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard.) $1.00. 


. Cliff Sterling, Stroke of the Crew. Pattin. 


(McKay.) $1.00. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


FICTION 


. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 


per.) $1.35. 
The Counsel for the Defense. Scott. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.20. 


. Fate Knocks at the Door. Comfort. (Lip- 


pincott.) $1.25. 


. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 


day, Page.) $1.35. 


. Through the Postern Gate. Barclay. (Put- 


nam.) $1.35. 


. Japonette. Chambers. (Appleton.) $1.35. 


Non-FIcTION 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
FICTION 


. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 


per.) $1.35. 


. A Hoosier Chronicle. Nicholson. (Hough- 


ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 
(Stokes.) $1.25. 


Merrill.) $1.25. 
Non-FIctTIon 


. The New Democracy. Weyl. (Macmillan.) 


$2.00. 
Appleton. (Stewart, 
Kidd.) $1.00. 
Antin. (Houghton 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 
Nearing. (Huebsch.) 
50 cents. 

JUVENILES 
Christopher Columbus. 
Moores. (Houghton Mifflin.) 75 cents. 
Hall. (Lo- 


throp, Lee & Shepard.) $2.00. 


. The Boy with the U. S. Foresters. Rolt- 


Wheeler. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard.) $1.50. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
FICTION 


. The Last Try. Scott. (Lippincott.) $1.25. 
2. Fate Knocks at the Door. Comfort. (Lip- 


pincott.) $1.25. 


3. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 


per.) $1.35. 


. The Just and the Unjust. Kester. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.25. 


. The Price She Paid. Phillips. (Appleton.) 


$1 


.30. 
. Fran. Ellis. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. 


Non-FIctTIon 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
FICTION 


. The Melting of Molly. Daviess. (Bobbs- 

Merrill.) $1.00. 

. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 

day, Page.) $1.35. 

. The Recording Angel. Harris. (Doubleday, 

Page.) $1.25. 

. The Goodly Fellowship. Schauffler. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.25. 

. The Iron Woman. Deland. 
$1.35. 


(Harper. ) 


Non-FicTIon 

. The Montessori Method. 

(Stokes.) $1.75. 

. Love and Marriage. Key. (Putnam.) $1.50. 

. Mental Efficiency. Bennett. (Doran.) 75 

cents. 

. Three Plays. Brieux. (Brentano.) $1.50. 

JUVENILES 

. Story of the Iliad. Church. (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

» Little Colonel Stories. Johnston. ( Page.) 
$1.50. 

. The Hollow Tree Snowed-In Book. Paine. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
FICTION 


. A Hoosier Chronicle. Nicholson. (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 

. Tante. Sedgwick. (Century Co.) $1.30. 

. The Just and the Unjust. Kester. (Bobbs- 

Merrill.) $1.25. 

. Stover at Yale. Johnson. (Stokes.) $1.35. 

q Eve Triumphant. de Coulevain. (Putnam.) 

$1.25. 

. The Mystery of the Boule Cabinet. Steven- 

son. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.30. 
Non-FIctTIon 

Method. 


Montessori. 


. The Montessori Montessori. 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 

. The Promised Land. 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 

. The Yosemite. Muir. (Century Co.) $2.40. 
. My Memoirs. Steinheil. (Sturgis & Wal- 


ton.) $3.00. 


Antin. (Houghton 


JUVENILES 
No report. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
FICTION 

. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 
. Toby. Harris. (Small, Maynard.) $1.25. 
. The Just and the Unjust. Kester. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.25. 
. From the Car Behind. 
cott.) $1.25. 
. Polly of the Hospital Staff. Dowd. (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.) $1.00. 
. The Melting of Molly. Daviess. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) “$1.00. 

Non-FIctTIon 


Ingram. (Lippin- 


No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


. The Turnstile. 
. The Melting of Molly. 


. The Mountain Girl. 


. Marvels of Fish Life. 


. Chronicles of 


. Rolf in the Woods. 


1.20. 
. The Guests of Hercules. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FICTION 


. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 


per.) $1.35. 

Mason, (Scribner.) $1.30. 
Daviess. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.00. 


. Her Weight in Gold. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.00, 


. Stover at Yale. Johnson. (Stokes.) $1.35. 
. Mother. Norris. ( Macmillan.) $1.00. 


Non-FIcTIon 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FIcTION 


. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 


per.) $1.35. 


. A Hoosier Chronicle. Nicholson. (Hough- 


ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 


. The Melting of Molly. Daviess. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.00. 
Erskine. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.30. 


. The Just and the Unjust. Kester. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.25. 
Non-FIctTIon 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FICTION 


1. Stover at Yale. Johnson. (Stokes.) $1.35. 
2. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 


per.) $1.35. 


. Tante. Sedgwick. (Century Co.) $1.30. 
. The Melting of Molly. 


Daviess. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.00. 

The Guests of Hercules. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 


Williamson. 


. The Man in Lonely Land. Bosher. (Har- 


per.) $1.00. 
Non-FIctTIon 


. Dweller on Two Planets. Phylos. (Baum- 


gardt.) $2.00. 


. Three Plays. Brieux. (Brentano.) $1.50. 
3. India Under Curzon and After. 


Fraser. 

( Holt.) $4.00. 

Ward. (Cassell.) 

$2.00. 

JUVENILES 
Avonlea. Montgomery 

(Page.) $1.25. 

Seton. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.75. 


. Peter and Wendy. Barrie. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
FICTION 


. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 


per.) $1.35. 


. Stover at Yale. Johnson. (Stokes.) $1.35. 
. Greyfriars Bobby. 


Atkinson. (Harper.) 


$1.20 
Williamson. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 


. Spanish Gold. Birmingham. (Doran.) $1.20. 
. To M. L. G. Anon. (Stokes.) $1.25. 





2. The Pigeon. 


3. The Meltin 


THE BOOK 


Non-FIcTION 
. The Jonathan Papers. Woodbridge. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.) $1.25. 
. The Montessori 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 
. Auto. Blue Book No. 2. 
Book Co.) $2.50. 
. A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. 
Addams, (Macmillan.) $1.00. 
JUVENILES 


Method. Montessori. 


(Auto. Blue 


No report. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
FIcTION 
. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 
. Mother. Norris. (Macmillan.) $1.00. 
. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
. The Guests of Hercules. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 
. Through the Postern Gate. Barclay. (Put- 
name.) $1.35. 
. Alexander’s Bridge. 
Mifflin.) $1.00. 
Non-FIcTIOoN 
. Irish Folk Plays. Gregory. (Putnam.) $3.00. 
Galsworthy. (Scribner.) 50 


Williamson. 


Cather. (Houghton 


cents. 
. The Child of Dawn. Benson. (Putnam.) 
$1.50. 
. As a Man Thinks. Thomas. (Duffield.) 
$1.25. 

JUVENILES 
. Chronicles of Avonlea. Montgomery. ( Page.) 
$1.25. 
. The Glittering Festival. 
Clurg.) $1.25. 
Polly of the Hospital Staff. 

(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.00. 


NORFOLK; VA. 
FICTION 
. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 
. The Melting of Molly. Daviess. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.00. 
. The Just and the Unjust. Kester. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.25. 
. The Price She Paid. Phillips. (Appleton.) 
$1.30. 
. The Lighted Way. 
Brown.) $1.25. 
. The Man in Lonely Land. Bosher. (Harper.) 
$1.00. 


Harrison. (Mc- 


Dowd. 


Oppenheim. (Little, 


Non-FIcTIon 
. The Spell of the Yukon. Service. (Barse & 
Hopkins.) $1.00. 
. Lee, the American. Bradford. (Houghton 
Mifflin.) $2.50. 

JUVENILES 
. Travellers Five. Johnson. (Page.) $1.25. 


OMAHA, NEB. 

FIcTIon 
. Captain Martha Mary. Abbott. (Century 
Co.) $1.00. 
. The Just and the Unjust. Kester. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.25. 
of Molly. Daviess. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.00. 


. The Montessori 


. Mental Efficiency. 


. The Lighted Way. 


. The Street Called Straight. 


3. The Lighted Way. 


. The Guests of Hercules. 


. The Montessori 


. The Promised Land. 
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. Through the Postern Gate. Barclay. (Put- 


nam.) $1.35. 


5. Stover at Yale. Johnson. (Stokes.) $1.35. 
. Danny’s Own Story. Marquis. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.20. 
Non-FIctTIon 
Method. Montessori. 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 
Bennett. (Doran.) 50 
cents. 
JUVENILES 


. Track’s End. Carruth. (Harper.) 75 cents. 
2. The Motor Boys Series. Young. (Cupples 


& Leon.) 60 cents. 


. The Aeroplane Boys Series. Saylor. (Reilly 


& Britton.) 60 cents. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
FICTION 


. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 


per.) $1.35. 


. The Just and the Unjust. Kester. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.25. 


3. The Turnstile. Mason. (Scribner.) $1.30. 
. The Price She Paid. Phillips. (Appleton.) 


$1.30. 
Oppenheim. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.25. 


. Julia France and Her Times. Atherton. 


(Macmillan.) $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 


. My Memoirs. Steinheil. (Sturgis & Wal- 


ton.) $3.00. 


. Diary of Lady Frances Shelley. (Scribner.) 


$3.50. 


. The Strangling of Persia. Shuster. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $2.50. 


. The New Democracy. Weyl. (Macmillan.) 


$2.00. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
FICTION 


Anonymous. 
(Harper.) $1.35. 


. The Just and the Unjust. Kester. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.25. 

Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.25. 

Williamson. 


(Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 


5s. Mother. Norris. (Macmillan.) $1.00. 
. The Postmaster. Lincoln. (Appleton.) $1.30. 


Non-FIctTIon 
Method. Montessori. 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 

Antin. (Houghton 


Mifflin.) $1.75. 


. Changing America. Ross. (Century Co.) 


$1.20. 


. The Yosemite. Muir. (Century Co.) $2.40. 


JUVENILES 


. Girls of Friendly Terrace. Smith. (Page.} 


$1.50. ited aa 
. Minute Boys of Philadelphia. Otis. (Dana, 
Estes.) $1.25. 
3. Children in the Little Old Red House. 
Douglas. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard.) $1.00. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
FICTION 
1. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 
. The Just and the Unjust. Kester. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.25. 
. The Mountain Girl. Erskine. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.30. 
. The Major’s Niece. Birmingham. (Doran.) 
$1.20. 
. The Way of an Eagle. Dell. ( Putnam.) 
$1.35. 
5. To M. L. G. Anon. (Stokes.) $1.25. 
Non-FICTION 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
FICTION 
. The Just and the Unjust. Kester. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.25. 
. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 
. The Melting of Molly. Daviess. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.00. 
To M. L. G. Anon. (Stokes.) $1.25. 
Fran. Ellis. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. 
. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
Non-FIcTION 
. Official Auto. Blue Book. Vols. 2 and 3. 
(Auto. Blue Book Co.) $2.50. 
. Care and Feeding of Children. Holt. (Ap- 
pleton.) 75 cents. 
. Business and Kingdom Come. _ Crane. 
(Forbes.) 50 cents 
JUVENILES 
. Dave Porter on Cave Island. Stratemeyer. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard.) $1.25. 
. Boy Scouts of America. Seton. (Double- 
day, Page.) 50 cents. 
. The Rover Bovs Series. Winfield. (Grosset 
& Dunlap.) 60 cents. 


PORTLAND, ME. 
FICTION 
. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 
. The Just and the Unjust. Kester. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.25. 
. The Postmaster. Lincoln. (Appleton.) $1.30. 


4. The Lighted Way. Oppenheim. (Little, 


3rown.) $1.25. 
. A Hoosier Chronicle. Nicholson. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 
. The Melting of Molly. Daviess. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.00. 
Non-FIcTION 
. The Promised Land. Antin. (Houghton 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 
. A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. 
Addams. (Macmillan.) $1.00. 
. The Strangling of Persia. Shuster. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $2.50. 
. Changing America. Ross. (Century Co.) 
$1.20. 
JUVENILES 


1. The Chronicles of Avonlea. Montgomery. 


(Page.) $1.25. 


2. The Boy Scouts in the Maine Woods. Otis. 


(Crowell.) $1.25. 


3. The Young Crusaders. Atwater. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
FICTION 
. The Just and the Unjust. Kester. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.25. 
. The Recording Angel. Harris. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.25. 


3. The Melting of Mollie. Daviess. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.00. 

. The Lighted Way. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.25. 

. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 

. The Man Who Reaps. Jones. (FitzGerald.) 
$1.20. 

Non-FIcTIONn 

. The Guardians of the Columbia. Williams. 
(Williams.) $1.50. 

. The Montessori Method. Montessori. 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 

. Creative Evolution. Bergson. (Holt.) $2.50. 


. American Government. Haskins, (Lippin- 


cott.) $1.00. 
JUVENILES 

. The Land We Live In. Price. (Small, May- 
nard.) $1.50. 

. The Boy Scouts of America. Seton. 
(Doubleday, Page.) 25 cents. 

. Harper’s Camping and Scouting Book. 
Grinnell and Swan. (Harper.) $1.75. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
FICTION 

. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 

. The Promised Land. Antin. (Houghton 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 

. The Chronicles of Avonlea. Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.25. 

. Polly of the Hospital Staff. Dowd. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.) $1.00. 

. The Turnstile. Mason. (Scribner.) $1.30. 


6. My Demon Motor Boat. Fitch. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.10. 
Non-FIcTIon 
. The Montessori Method. Montessori. 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 
. Key to the Trees. Collins and Preston. 
(Holt.) $1.35. 
. Panama. Edwards. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


. A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. 


Addams. (Macmillan.) $1.00. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
FICTION 

. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 

. The Man in Lonely Land. Bosher. (Har- 
per.) $1.00. 

. The Melting of Molly. Daviess. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.00. 


4. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 


day. Page.) $1.35. 


5. The Reason Why. Glyn. (Appleton.) $1.30. 
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. Through the Postern Gate. Barclay. (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 
Non-FIcTION 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FICTION 

. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 

. His Worldly Goods. Tuttle. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.25. 

. Her Weight in Gold. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.00. 

. The Man in Lonely Land. Bosher. (Har- 
per.) $1.00. 

. Joseph in Jeopardy. Danby. ( Macmillan.) 
$1.35. 

. The Guests of Hercules. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 

Non-FIction 

Galsworthy. (Scribner.) 60 


Williamson. 


. The Pigeon. 
cents. 

. The Doctor’s Dilemma. Shaw. (Brentano.) 
$1.50. 

JUVENILES 

. The Rover Boys Series. Winfield. (Gros- 
set & Dunlap.) 60 cents. 

. The Motor Boys Series. Young. (Cupples 
& Leon.) 60 cents: 

. Patty’s Motor Car. Wells. (Dodd, Mead.) 
$1.25. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
FICTION 

. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 

. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 

3. The Conflict. Phillips. (Appleton.) /$1.30. 

. Polly of the Hospital Staff. Dowd. { Hough- 
ton Mifflin.) $1.00. 

5. Tante. Sedgwick. (Century Co.) $1.35. 

. Fran. Ellis. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. 

Non-FIcTION 

. A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. 
Addams. (Macmillan.) $1.00 

. The Montessori Method. 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 

. Martin Luther. 
$3.00. 

. Wisconsin. Howe. (Scribner.) $1.25. 

JUVENILES 

. The Chronicles of Avonlea. Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.25. 

. On the Trail of the Sioux. 
throp, Lee & Shepard.) $1.00 

3. The Battle of Base Ball. Claudy. (Century 

Co.) $1.50. 


Montessori. 


McGiffert. (Century Co.) 


Lange. (Lo- 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
FIcTION 
. Julia France and Iler Times. 
(Macmillan.) $1.35. 
. To M. L. G. Anon. (Stokes.) $1.25. 
. The Hoervester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35 
4. The Guests of Hercules. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 


Atherton. 


Williamson. 


. Peter Rabbit. 
. Jungle Stories. 


. The Lighted Way. 


. The Melting of Molly. 


. The Promised Land. 
. The Montessori 


3. American Government. 


. Boy Scouts of America. 


. Rolf in the Woods. 


. Harper’s Boating Book for Boys. 


. The Melting of Molly. 


. Mental Efficiency. 


. The Montessori 


. The Human Machine. 


5. Tante. Sedgwick. (Century Co.) $1.30. 
. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 


per.) $1.35. A 
Non-FIctTIon 


. The Inverted Torch. Alexander. (Robert- 


son.) $1.50. 


. A California Troubadour. Urmy. (Robert- 


son.) $1.50. 


. California Fruits. Wickson. (Rural Press.) 


$3.00. 


. Gardening in California. MacLaren. (Rob- 


ertson.) $3.75. 
JUVENILES 


. Eric’s Book of Beasts. Jordan. (Elder.) 


$1.00. 
Potter. (Warne.) 50 cents. 
Kipling. (Century Co.) 
$1.50. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
FICTION 


. A Hoosier Chronicle. Nicholson. (Hough- 


ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 


. Stover at Yale. Johnson. (Stokes.) $1.35. 
3. Over the Pass. Palmer. (Scribner.) $1.35. 
. The Way of an Eagle. Dell. ( Putnam.) 


$1.35. 
Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.25. 
Daviess. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.00. 

Non-FIcTION 
Antin. (Houghton 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 
Method. Montessori. 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 
Haskin. (Lippin- 
cott.) $1.00. 


. The Yosemite. Muir. (Century Co.) $2.40. 


JUVENILES 

Seton. (Double- 
day, Page.) 50 cents. 

Seton. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.75. 

Davis. 
(Harper.) $1.75. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


FICTION 


. A Hoosier Chronicle. Nicholson. (Hough- 


ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 
Daviess. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.00. 


. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 


per.) $1.35. 


. Fran. Ellis. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. 
. The Lighted Way. 


Oppenheim. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.25. 


. Queed. Harrison. (Houghton Mifflin.) $1.35. 


Non-FIcTIon 

3ennett. (Doran.) 75 
cents. 

Method. Montessori. 


(Stokes.) $1.75. 


. The Promised Land. Antin. (Houghton 


Mifflin.) $1.75. 
Bennett. (Doran.) 
75 cents. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
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TOLEDO, OHIO 
FICTION 
. The Melting of Molly. 
Merrill.) $1.00. 
. The Just and the Unjust. 
Merrill.) $1.25. 
. The Lighted Way. 
Brown.) $1.25. 
. The Street Called Straight. 
per.) $1.35. 
. Midnight at Mears House. 
Mead.) $1.25. 
. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
Non-FIcTION 


Daviess. (Bobbs- 
( Bobbs- 


Kester. 


Oppenheim. (Little, 


Anon. (Har- 


Holt. (Dodd, 


No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
FICTION 
. The Price She Paid. 
$1.25. 
. The Mountain 
Brown.) $1.25. 
. The Chronicles of 
(Page.) $1.50. 
. Tante Sedgewick. 
The Harvester. 
ton.) $1.50. 
. A Hoosier Chronicle. 


‘ - 
>I.50. 


Phillips. (Briggs.) 


Girl. Erskine. (Little, 


Avonlea. Montgomery. 


(Briggs.) $1.25. 
Stratton-Porter. (Lang- 
Nicholson. ( Briggs.) 


Non-Fiction 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
WACO, TEX. 
FICTION 
. The Guests of Hercules. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 
. The Just and the Unjust. Kester. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.30 
. The Recording Angel. Harris. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.25. 
. The Sins of the Father. 
ton.) $1.35. 
. The Price She Paid. Phillips. ( Appleton.) 
$1.30. 
The Fall Guy. Whitlock. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.25. 


Williamson. 


Dixon. (Apple- 


Non-Fiction 

. The Writings of Brann 
(Herz Brothers.) $3.00. 
JUVENILES 


the Iconoclast. 


No report. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
FICTION 
. The Street Called Straight. 
per.) $1.35. 
The Just and the Unjust. 
Merrill.) $1.25. 
. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
. To M. L. G. Anon. 
. The Man in Lonely Land, 
per.) $1.00. 
. The Postmaster. Lincoln. (Appleton.) $1.30. 
Non-Fiction 
. The Monfessori Method. 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 


(Har- 


Anon. 


Kester. (Bobbs- 


(Stokes.) $1.25. 
Bosher. (Har- 


Montessori. 


. Bird Guide. 

. My Memoirs. 
. Lessons-n Truth. Cady. (Fenno.) 
. Little Women. 


. Hans Brinker. 
. Billy Whiskers Series. 


. The Street Called Straight. 


. The 
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Reed. (Doubleday, Page.) 75 

cents. 

Steinheil. (Sturgis & Wal- 

ton.) $3.00. 

50 cents, 

JUVENILES 
Alcott. (Little, Brown.) 

$1.00. 

Dodge. (Scribner.) 50 cents. 

Montgomery. (Saal- 

field.) 90 cents. 


WORCESTER, 
FICTION 


MASS. 


Anon. (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 

Guests of Hercules. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 


Williamson. 


. The Postmaster. Lincoln. ( Appleton.) $1.30. 


. The Price She Paid. 


. The 


Phillips. ( Appleton.) 
$1.30. 
Lighted Way. 


Brown.) $1.25. 


Oppenheim. (Little, 


. Polly of the Hospital Staff. Dowd. (Hough- 


. The 
. The 
3. Adventures 
. Bird Guide. 
. Dave Porter on Cave Island. 
. The Motor Boys Series. 


3. The Rover Boys Series. 


ton Mifflin.) $1.00. 
Non-FIcTION 
Montessori Method. 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 
Promised Land. 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 
in Friendship. 
( Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 
Reed. (Doubleday, Page.) $1.00. 
JUVENILES 


Montessori. 


Antin. (Houghton 


Grayson. 


Stratemeyer. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard.) $1.25. 

Young. (Cupples 
& Leon.) 60 cents. 

Winfield. (Grosset 
& Dunlap.) 60 cents. 

list the six best-selling 


From the above 


books (fiction) are selected according to the 
following system: 


books 


A 


“ 


Ist 
2d 
3d 
4th 
Sth 
6th 


book standing 


“ 


on any 


“ 


list receives I 
it ii) 


) 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


According to the foregoing lists, the six 
(fiction) which have sold best in the 


order of demand during the month are: 


‘ 


I. 


5. A 


POINTS 
The Street Called Anon. 
(Harper.) $1.35 
The Just and the Unjust. Kester. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. ..........200- 198 
The Melting of Molly. Daviess. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.00 
The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.35 
Hoosier Chronicle. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.40 
The Lighted Way. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.25 


Straight. 


Nicholson. 





THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


NOTICE OF PROSECUTION 


@ The Publishers of Harold Bell Wright’s books hereby give notice 
that they control, absolutely, the dramatic rights of each of Mr. 
Wright’s books. Any unlawful use made of any of them by any indi- 
vidual or theatrical company means sure and vigorous prosecution and 
swift justice under our copyright laws. Several attempts by small 
theatrical companies to use one of Mr. Wright’s books for dramatic 
production brought such dire and disastrous results that we trust there 
will be no further infringement of copyright. 


@ The Shepherd of the Hills has been authoritatively dramatized 
and will be produced in Chicago early this spring for the first time on 
any stage. 


@ The Winning of Barbara Worth will have its first dramatic pro- 
duction in New York—probably this fall. Arrangements have been 
made for an elaborate dramatization. 


@ Negotiations are pending for dramatic productions of “The 
Calling of Dan Matthews” and “That Printer of Udell’s.” 


@ Our Campaign of Advertising will continue with an additional 
expenditure of more than $20,000 during the present year—1g12— 
and “The Winning of Barbara Worth’ will continue the Best Selling 
Book in All the World because it is a National Epic and the ideal 
American novel. 


@ Our Advertising Campaign Next Year—1913—will be another 


record breaker with the enormous expenditure of approximately 
$100,000. “The Winning of Barbara Worth” will still hold its place 
over every other “best seller.” With colors flying and liberal adver- 
tising space “Barbara Worth” will continue to greet you in the year 
of 1914. 


@ Harold Bell Wright is a young man—3g9 years of age. He is 
ambitious by nature, strong in body and hopeful in spirit. We believe 
in his books. We believe in his life. We believe in his ministry. 
His sincerity of purpose is our greatest incentive to supplement his 
work by giving his books the widest possible circulation. Every dealer 
selling a Harold Bell Wright book makes a profit plus a pleased cus- 
tomer and satisfaction to himself. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers 


EW. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Three Million Copies Have Been Sold 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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STRONG NEW NOVELS 


POLLYOOLY 


BY EDGAR JE PSON 


A Novel by 
CHARLES SHERMAN 


Written by a very young heart in 
which the blood 
Post. 


A sprightly 


urgent.—N. Y. 


18 


of 
and humor.—Boston Tran- 


romance love, ad- 
venture, 
script. 
The title, He 
describes the happy frame of mind 
the be 
read this charming story. 


Herald, 


Up Smiling 


Comes 


reader will in once he has 


Salt Lake 


Illustrated by 
Artuur WILLIAM Brown 


THOUSAND 
AN HOUR 


GEORGE RANDOLPH 
-CHESTER 


NEW YORK 


By EDGAR JEPSON 
POLLYOOLY 


Readers who wish to be amused 
by pure fun will find what they 
want in Mr. Edgar Jepson’s “Polly- 
ooly”’ a thoroughly entertaining 
book.—New York 

Illustrations by 


Net, $1.25. 
By FREDERIC S. ISHAM 


Author of “The Lady of the 
Mount,” “The S Bucaneer,” 
“Half A Chance.” 


A MAN AND HIS MONEY 


The hero is a 
voluntarily gives 
Start again at 
ladde r. 

Mr. 
usual 
mantic; 
and ends 
should. 

Illustrated by Spero. 


un, 


Hanson Boorn. 


cial 


man who 
millions to 
bottom of the 


young 
up 
the 


his 


Isham’s treatment of this un- 
theme is whimsical and ro- 
the story reads right gayly 
as all good love stories 


Net, 


AMAN 
AND 

HIS 
MONEY 


: FREDERIC Ss. ‘ 


THE 
‘OCIAL BUCANEER 
TWN Pa CHANCE. ETC. 


7 HE COMES UP 


By Mrs. WILSON WOODROW 
Author of “The Silver Butter- 
fly,” “The Beauty,” etc. 


SALLY SALT 


To open this story is like step- 
ing into a beautiful garden flooded 
with sunlight and swept by sum- 
mer breezes, 


Illustrated by Net 
By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


Author of ‘‘Get-Rich-Quick Walling- 
ford,” “‘Bobby Burnit,” etc. 


FIVE THOUSAND AN HOUR 


but Johnny 
le aps and 
record-break- 


RoBINSON. 


$1.25 


It sounds impossible 
Gamble does it By 
bounds he makes his 
irg run 

One of 
the 
ries 

Illustrated 


Net $1.25. 


of 


sto 


best and breeziest 
Randolph Chester 


the 
George 
RALEIGH. 


by Henry 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


SMILING 


An airy care-free tale that makes 
elightful reading.—Grand Rapids 


\bounding in wit.—Boston Globe. 


Will become speedily one of the 


best sellers.—Chicago Journal. 


flowers that 
Pittsburgh 


welcome as the 
the Spring. 


As 
bloom in 
Dispatch. 


Price, $1.25 Net 


S. WILSON WOOD 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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NEW NOVELS OF FIRST RANK 
By EMERSON HOUGH 


Author of “The Mississippi Bubble,” 
“54-40 or Fight,” etc. 


JOHN RAWN 


John Rawn is Emerson Hough's 
greatest single achievement. Here is 
an extraordinary portrayal of an ex- 
traordinary man—and more. It is the 
portrayal—alternately kind and _ sav- 
age, laughing and grave, humorous ~ 
and bitter—of one phase of American 
ambition to-day. Here is a mirror for 
us ali. Having gazed in it, we may be 
sobered, but we will have been bene- 
fited, and after all, pleased as much as 
sobered. Not this year, not in many 
years, shall we see in fiction a char- 
acter so unusual and fascinating. 


JOHN BRECKENRIDGE ELLIS 


FRAN 


Dear, delightful Fran—who can es- 
cape her charm? Strangely compell- 
ing, she knocks at your door, tells you 
she “wants to belong to somebody,” 
and instantly you open your heart to 
her. And she can—there, the secret is 
out—she can tame lions. Also, she 
tames a family in which there’s a situ- 
ation much more dangerous than any 
lion. You will find Fran irresistible. 


Illustrated by W. B. Kine. Net $1.25 


NEW YORK THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY : INDIANAPOLIS 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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tion 


OPPENHEIM SCORES AGAIN! 


PETER RUFF tie DOUBLE-FOUR 


THE 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


“We can only call it Superoppenheim—an outdoing of anything we have known as 


his best.’—New York Evening Sun. 
Union. 
Tribune. 


The Saintsbury Affair 


By Roman Doubleday 
An ingeniously conceived mystery story 
that baffles the reader’s curiosity to the 
very end. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


424 pages of thrills. = ///ustrated. 


“Oppenheim has 
“Never before has he produced so incessantly adventurous a story.”—New York 


outdone himself.”—Springfeld 


$1.25 net. 


The Mountain Girl 


By Payne Erskine 


of the Blue Ridge 
mountain girl for the 
$1.25 net 


with a 
heroine. 


A romance 
beautiful 
/llustrated 


READY APRIL 3 


THE BANDBOX 


The Brentons 


By Anna Chapin Ray 


The story of a young 


minister who forsakes 
the pulpit for the labo- 
ratory. Frontispiece. 


$1.25 net. 


Lonesome 


Land 
By B. M. Bower 


A strong, human ro- 
mance of Montana ranch 
life. Illustrated, $1.25 
net. 


culminating in 


In Desert and Wilderness 
By Henryk Sienkiewicz 


Translated by Max A. Drezmal 
This story of two children kidnapped in 
Africa shows the famous Polish author’s 
powers at their best. 452 pages. Photo- 
gravure frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


My Demon Motor Boat 


By George Fitch 


Every reader with a sense of humor will 
revel in the motor-boat experiences of the 
author of “At Good Old Siwash.” IJIlus- 
trated. $1.00 net. (Ready in May) 


By Louis Joseph Vance 
Author of “ The Brass Bowl” 
An impelling story of mys- 

tery and breathless adventure, 


trated by A. 1. Keller. 


The Big Fish 
By 


H. B. Marriott Watson 


A novel of 
trigue 
South 
piece. 


love, in- 
adventure in 
Frontis- 


and 
America. 
$1.25 net. 


Young Beck 
By McDonnell Bodkin 


A university man in 
the of Sherlock 
Holmes, by the creator 
of “Paul Beck.” Frontis- 
piece. $1.25 net. 


role 


Illus 
$7.25 net. 


The Under Trail 
By Anna Alice Chapin 
A. virile tale of love and adventure in 


the Virginia mountains, with capital char- 
acter creations. /ilustrated. $1.25 net. 


love. 


The Sunken Submarine 


By Captain Danrit 


A dramatic story of a French officer’s 
experiences in a _ disabled submarine. 
Frontispiece, $1.25 net. (Ready in May) 


Little, Brown G Co., Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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““One of the 
strangest books 
ever written ”’ 


This book portrays a mir- 
acle—the blossoming of 
a beautiful human spirit 
from the mire in which 
the seed fell. It is a 
startling and frank revela- 
tion of the life of a young 
actress on the American 
stage. As writes Frederic 
Taber Cooper, the emi- 
nent critic, “it is one of those rare transcripts of life that are fairly luminous in 
their ability to make people understand phases of existence, strata of humanity that 
are apart from their own experience.” 





or, HE WHO PASSED 




















Matters undreamed of by the most of us are here commonplace—grim things and pleasant things—but all 
raised to a high plane of importance by their utter reality. A work of unusual power and great ability. 


$1.25 net; postpaid $1.37 





. A PAINTER CAP’N JOE’S 
. of SOULS SISTER 


By DAVID LISLE By ALICE LOUISE LEE i 


A brilliant young Irish portrait A uthor of ‘Ma Staples and Her Boys” 
painter of fascinating personality Maine folk are of the finest in the t 
sets social Rome by the ears through world, and this story of the happen- i 
his absolute candor and originality. ings on Muskegus Island is rich { 
His portraits show people as_ they with the humor and essence of their 
are, not as they would like to be, humanity. 


















































and his convictions are fearless; yet Cap'n Joe Packer, the sentimental, i 
he is naturally of winning disposi- forgetful, lovable skipper of the mail + 
' tion. Many love him, many hate packet; his self-sacrificing sister | 
him, but all feel his big vitality and who is at once his housekeeper, H 
| force. His love story is an intense brains, conscience and energy, and HW 
one, and draws his magnificent per- others are characters that lend a Hi 











sonality to its full height. A book 
of much intellectual brilliance and 
hery emotions 


$1.25 net; postpaid $1.37 


reality of interest to this charming } 
yet exciting story of their fortunes. ip 
Frontispiece in colors. $1.00 net; | 
postpaid $1.10. 


























VANE of the 
TIMBERLANDS 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 
Author of “Winston of the Prairie,” “A Prairie 
Courtship,” ete 


TO-MORROW 


By PERCY MACKAYE 


Author of “The Scarecrow,” “Jeanne 
D Arc,” ete. 










The building of a better race through 
proper selection in marriage is the 


Sc. 
3-12 



















A splendid, clean story of a masterful pioneer in most V ital problem before mankind F. A. 
the Northwest, strong of muscle and will, an un to-day. 1 his play in three acts, - a 
relenting fighter, yet impulsive and generous. A intense, living with emotion, is a. ¥. thy ‘ 











tender love story mingled with the conflicts and 
victories of the outdoors and the big, simpk 
things of the heart is told with a straightfor- 
wardness that is compelling. <A novel of the for 
est, the stream and the sea With frontispiece in 


colors. $1.25 net; postpaid $1.37. 


founded on this great theme 

of woman’s choice in love. 

The scene is in California. 
$1.25 net; postpaid 


$1.37 






Please send me full 
descriptive list of new 
publications. 












Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York / ..--.--- 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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BJORNSON’S: (tRares rowers” 


The tale of a wonder-working peasant, translated from the Norwegian by Bernard 
Stahl. $1.00 net. 

Get it from The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 

The late Prof. William James, of Harvard, received Bjérnson’s epoch-making message 
ot psychical research “WISE-KNUD” only a couple of weeks before he passed away. 
Still he eagerly read it through, and with very great interest. His sincere enthusiasm for 
the work was received by Bernard Stahl, the translator of BjGrnson’s records. No other 
work dealing with psychical phenomena has been accepted by the American press with 
such profound respect and wonderment as has this extremely interesting message by the 
great Norwegian. 


BJORNSON’S: piace” ere vr we 


Price, neatly bound, 50 cents, directly from The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 

Bjérnson’s world-wide success, “A Lesson in Marriage,” has been rendered into Eng- 
lish for the first time by Grace /sabel Colbron, translator of the “Reckoning’’ (Schnitzler), 
“Unfaithful” (Bracco), “Happiness in a Corner” (Sudermann), etc. 

It would be difficult indeed to find a college abroad, a dramatic school or society that 
doesn't count on this charming laugh-producer as their surest hit of the season. 


Who Wrote 


“Stella’s Roomers” = 


The New York Times writes: “‘An astonishing story.” 

The Boston Globe writes: “‘An immense amount of fun.” 

The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald writes: ““Every one who reads it will have a fit of 
laughter.’ 

Dr. Professor Dahlberg writes: “The demand for ‘Stella’s Roomers’ should equal that 


” 


of ‘The Jungle’ and ‘The Rosary.’ 

Miss Gilder writes: “‘The astonishing story of a New York rooming house. It is all 
of that.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle writes: “There should be an enormous demand for 
‘Stella’s Roomers.’ 

The New York American: “One of the best humorous stories of the season.”’ 

The New York Sun writes: “Full of realistic detaiis.”’ 

EVERY LIBRARY WILL WANT THIS BOOK. Get it now from The Baker & 
Taylor Co., New York. 


” 


Published by BRANDU’S, New York 
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Important New Publications o 


The House of Cassell (rounded 1848) 


These books can be purchased through your local bookseller 
or will be sent postpaid by the publisher 


Canada The New Garden of Canada 


By F. A. TALBOT. A fascinating account of a tour of observation, made 
with pack-horse and canoe, through the richest undeveloped country in 
the world. The traveller, the investor, the American interested in Ca- 
nadian opportunities, will find this book of surpassing general interest 
and invaluable for its fund of accurate information. Fe New York 
Public Library reports it one of the books in greatest current demand. 
Fully illustrated. Net, $2.50; postpaid, $2.65. 


Canada To-day and To-morrow 


By ARTHUR E. COPPING. A really live account of things Canadian. 
r. Copping visited Quebec, Toronto, Winnipeg, Hudson Bay, Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba, Alberta, and British Columbia, and his valuable book pro- 
vides illuminating notes on the climate, farming, sport, the flowers, beasts 
and birds of these provinces, the Indians, the Esquimaux, the Canadian 
Mounted Police, etc. With six color plates and 25 other illustrations. 
Net, $2.50; postpaid, $2.65. 


Canada As It Is 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. With an Introduction by THE RIGHT 
HON. LORD STRATHCONA, HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR CAN- 
ADA. The revised edition of Mr. Fraser's well-known book contains, 
besides the new introduction by Lord Strathcona, many new facts relating 
to the most recent developments in Canadian progress. With 54 illustra- 
tions. Net, $1.75; postpaid, $1.90, 


The Truth About Egypt 


By “J. ALEXANDER.” “In a popular style it covers the events of na- 
tional importance since Lord Cromer. And even those who may be dis- 
posed tc say that Lord Cromer’s exhaustive ‘Modern Egypt’ will remain 
the last word for some time to come, will find entertainment and profit 
in this more modern, if not so long-studied, a review.”—Boston Tran- 
script. Eight illustrations. Net, $2.00; postpaid, $2.18. 


The Land of Veiled Women 


By JOHN/ FOSTER FRASER. Mr. Fraser travelled last year through 
that fascinating section of the world, Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco, the 
scene of the present warfare, and Biskra and Tangier. His experiences 
are embodied in a travel book of wonderful charm. Fully illustrated. 
Net, $1.75; postpaid, $1.90. 


The Desert Gateway 


By S. H. LEEDER. The wide vogue of “The Garden of Allah” is 
rapidly making this volume of intimate personal association with the 
Arab, one of the most called-for books of the season. “It is the only 
book of its kind on the region described in “The Garden of Allah.’ ”— 
Amer. Library Assn. Report. Fully illustrated. Net, $1.75; postpaid, 
$1.90, 


Warships and Their Story 


By R. A. FLETCHER, author of “Steamships and Their Story.” This 
handsome and exhaustive volume traces the evolution of the modern 
warship. “It is a pretty thoroughly comprehensive history of the fight- 
ing ship, and undoubtedly one of the books of the year.”—Nautical Ga- 
gette. Fully illustrated, large 8vo. Net, $5.00; postpaid, $5.25. 


Tolstoy The Life of Tolstoy 


By PAUL BIRUKOFF. Translated by W. TCHERKESOFF. Tolstoy, 
himself a great fiiend of the author's, personally selected the letters and 
other documents which appear in this work. “The writer presents in a 
thoroughly sympathetic and appreciative manner, an exceptionally clear 
and vigorous summary of a remarkable character and a remarkable ca- 
reer.”"—Boston Transcript. With many illustrations taken just before 
Tolstoy's death. Net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.62. 


Cassell & Company, Publishers, 43-45 East 19th Street, New York 
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Vagabond Journeys 
The Human Comedy at Home and Abroad 
By Percival Pollard 


From a recent photograph of Mr. Pollard taken in Florence 


This volume does not pander so much to the needs of travellers as to their sense of humor. 
Its most ironic passages are made at the typical Anglo-Saxon tourists We all like fun made of 
our neighbours: it is not in human nature to feel that we ourselves are satirised; no one makes 
fun of us Yet for individual ironic comment On our own people you will search long in our 
current literature of travel 
The book does not profess to inform. It does not direct us how to get there; what luggage 
to take; nor instruct us as to what must be seen, what avoided All 
such general orders, thinks Mr. Pollard, surely affect only those 
that admit themselves without identity of their « 1i—the members 
of the rabble [his book is addressed to individuals It is the 
whimsical record of an individual’s adventures along the primros« 
path of entertainment. 
The book’s range of comparisons, between Berlin and Boston, 
London and New York, Paris and Washington, will give the stu 
dent of our central modern civilisation plenty of food for thought 
Cooking and feminine fashions in Paris; sports and masculine 
fashions in London; open-air theatres in Switzerland and the Rhine 
country; the pursuit of ancient art in Egypt and Florence, and of 


modern art in Munich; the pursuit of culture in Berlin and Boston, 

such matters as these engage the author, and should entertain the 
reader Entertainment is the essential quality in the book he 
reader may be lured into reading opinions contrary to his own; 
may be piqued by prejudices that he abhors; but he is little likely to 
drop the book for its dullness 

Sophisticated travellers will, it is believed, be continually amused 
by these passages. Innocents abroad, if resentful at first of an 
apparent unconcern for their welfare, will find, as they close the book, 
that they have unconsciously absorbed knowledge, and that they have 


begun to emerge from provincials into citizens of the world 

Baltimore Sun: “*. ‘ you will find the volume a never-ending 
delight, one to read and place upon the shelves, to take down and 
reread again when the vision of Piccadilly Circus at night flashes 
across your mind, or the swarming Avenue de l’Opera in all its glit 
tering glory In brief, ‘Vagabond Journeys’ is one of the best 
things Mr. Pollard ever did.” 


Norfolk Virginian-Pilot and Landmark: “A book which Maupas 
sant might have written had he been less sensuous and sensual 
which Washington Irving would have wished he had written, but 
which many admirers of “Travels by an American Clergyman’ will 
turn from in disgust as void of historical, geographical or statistical 
in formation.” 
Fancy buckram cloth, with lettering in gold-leaf; gilt top; 

pages; a comprehensive index $2.00 net: p ge, 15 cents 


THE NEALE PUBLISHING COMPANY __ ; 
RON SEARS NEW YORK © % Fortaro's fongttion 
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THEIR DAY 
IN COURT 


THE CASE OF AMERICAN 
LETTERS AND ITS CAUSES 


By Percival Pollard 


Died, at Johus Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, on December 17,1911, 
Percival Pollard 
in the 43d pear of his age 


In the death of Mr. Pollard American letters 
(world literature, in fact!) sustained a loss that 
could not be greater. Notable as were his achieve- 
ments, they were but the shadows cast by a power- 
ful figure advancing to the rescue of the literature 
of the English language, step by step, fighting like 
an avenging god. He was easily the greatest 
among the younger American authors. As a critic 
he had no superior in any land. “Their Day in 
Court” was published somewhat more than a year 
ago; “Vagabond Journeys” was published the day 
of Mr. Pollard’s funeral. In these two books his 
genius is best shown 


7? 


[homas Seccombe, in The Weekly Graphic, o 3 
London: “He has kept me p ait 
alive and awake ~ few ive o/ 
American critics since Lowell 
have done.... A_ clever 
and stimulating book. ... 
Mr. Pollard, like Will Wim- 
ble, is a connoisseur of the lash. . .. Blazing in eulogy or knee-deep in 
slaughter, Mr. Pollard is consummate . . . Mr. Pollard’s severity on the lit- 
erary conscience of the mau who knows how to write, and on the literary 
critics of America in general, appalls me. aT 

Boston Transcript: “For his outspokenness he deserves the sincerest 

thanks.” 


St. Louis /Post-Dispatch: “Like Nordau, the author has the whole field 
under consideration at his fingers’ tips. . . . He does not merely condemn. 
He quotes, thus giving those he censures or indicts a hearing in their 
own defense.” 

Mr. Frank Fowell in Vanity Fair, London: “A book about books 
which is as fascinating as a novel; which carries the imprint of a big 
personality; a book which is humorous, fresh, and unconventional; which, 
further, is all for the truth and the ‘damns’ of life.” 

Signor R. Nobili, in La Neztone, Florence: “This is not merely a 
destructive work; it aims to reconstruct, and bring to light true worth. 

. Of the success of the book we can judge from the stir it has caused 
everywhere.” 

San José Times: “‘The most brilliant volume of literary criticism pub- 
lished in the last ten years.” 

Mr. Charles Nirdlinger: “A book of surprises, ingenuous and often 
audacious ones—as always happens when a man who is at once expert, 
candid, and briiliant declares himself. . . . Much too readable for a book 
of its kind; anything so witty, spirited and independent will not be deemed 
to contorm to the rules of the game.” 


Academy, London: “Quite the most remarkable and honestly inten- 
tioned book that has come out of America for many a long day.” 


Mons. G. Saint-Aubin: “The foremost critic of the United States, 
Percival Pollard, does not hesitate to declare that mediocrity dom- 
inates. a 


Size, 6 x 9 inches; buckram cloth, with lettering in gold leaf; gilt 
top; 486 pages; nearly 200,000 words; a comprehensive index, containing 
more than 1,000 entries. $3.00 net; postage, 20 cents. 


THE NEALE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
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From the Car Behind 


By ELEANOR M. INGRAM 


Three Moastretioies in eater by Janes Montgomery Flagg 


ONE CONTINUOUS JOY RIDE 


from the trial heat of the opening chapters to the exciting races at the 
conclusion. The speed never slackens and one turns the pages breath- 
lessly. The story keeps pace throughout with the fast-flying machines 
it depicts. Against a background of drivers, mechanicians. gasoline, 
and grime, a beautiful love story unfolds itself. The characters are 
convincingly presented. 

The chief character is Allan Gerard, a manufacturer of racing ma- 
chines and one of the premier racers in the country. While enjoying 
the hospitality of a Long Island millionaire his car is wrecked under 
suspicious circumstances, a steel wrench thrown from the car behind 
being the cause of the accident. The mystery which surrounds this 
occurrence seriously involves Corrie Rose, the son of the millionaire. 
The outcome is not divulged until the day of the big race. The mechan- 
ician, Rupert, with his vocabulary of ultra-modern motor slang, is one 
of the delights of literature. 

i2mo. Cloth, with medallion, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37 


PO en vebetngtend 


Ps | J.B.Lippincott Company Pxblichis 
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SPRING FICTION 
BRIGHT— WHOLESOME — UNUSUAL 


The Mystery of Mary 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 
Author of ** Marcia Schuyler.’’ ‘‘ Phebe Deane.’’ ‘* Dawn of the Morning.”’ 


@ J.B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA & 


F it be difficult to realize that a book can hoid all the excitement of 
| a detective story and yet preserve the sweetness and charm of 
‘* Marcia Schuyler” it is only necessary to read ‘‘ The Mystery of 
Mary” to see how the thing isdone. Young Dunham, in a hurry for 
dinner, crosses the tracks and at the tunnel’s mouth hears a faint cry 
forhelp. The girlis beautiful, hailess, and running away. She answers 
no questions, but Dunham will not leave her. How she humorously 
becomes a guest at a dinner party when she has never met the hostess, 
how she strangely (and convincingly) foils pursuit, and what becomes 
of Mary, are things worth learning for the reader who wishes good 
entertainment. 


Frontispiece in color by Anna W. Speakman. 
16mo. Ornamental Cloth. $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10. 


Publivherr 


J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 
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NEW NOVELS TO READ 


By W.-R. CASTLE, JR. 


In its characters, its setting, its careful development of a perfectly natural and not 
infrequent human situation, this story shows workmanship of something more than or- 
dinary talent. The initial problem,—a young woman marrying for love a strong, am 
bitious man, whose big heart she recognizes under his surface vulgarity, while at the 
same time she cannot deny herself the rather dangerous friendship of another man who 
in social position, inborn refinement and wealth represents all the unattainable things that 
her finer self craves—this in itself would have made a good story if worked out simply 
and naturally, as at first the book gives promise of doing. But the sudden, unforeseen, 
remarkable twist given to events by the author produces a novel of real strength and 
power, one that provokes thought, starts discussions, sticks in the memory. 


12mo. $1.30 net. Postpaid, $1.43. 


THE BUTTERFLY HOUSE 


By MARY E, WILKINS FREEMAN 


Author of “A Humble Romance,’ “A New England Nun,’ etc. 

The author of those wonderfully realistic stories of New England, “A New England 
Nun,” and other books, here depicts the life of a suburban community with that keenness 
of insight and absolute fidelity to nature which made her famous. Fairbridge, its little 
airs and graces, its narrow round of social activities, its exasperating complacency, forms 
the setting for a very interesting and unusual sort of story. A lady who is, so to speak, 
mired in Fairbridge, stuck in the midst of its pettinesses and inactivities, tries to do 
something really worth while, with unexpected and awful results. A woman's club as- 
tonished, a pair of lovers made happy, a literary reputation obscured and another ac- 
quired, all these things and more are part of ye clever drama of contemporaneous life 
which the author causes to pass before our eyés. 

Illustrated by Paul Julien Meylan. 1i2mo. $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE MAID OF THE WHISPERING HILLS 


By VINGIE E. ROE 


“For those who love adventure this is just the story, combining romance and danger 
in a way to stir the heart and arouse the imagination.”’—New Orleans Picayune. 
Illustrated by George Gibbs. 12mo. $1.30 net. Postpaid, $1.43 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY _ New York 
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The 


LAST UNPUBLISHED WORKS 
OF COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


Publication in the United States Authorized by Arrangement 
with His Heirs 


“When Turgénev was dying he sent this message to Tolstoy: ‘I am writing to you 
specially to say how glad I have been to be your contemporary, and to express my last 
and sincere request. My friend, return to literary activity!’ That gift came to you whence 
comes all the rest. . . . Great writer of our Russian land, listen to my wish!” 

“For five years Tolstoy the creator had been silent. All his preoccupation had been 
with matters of the spirit. He had come to regard his novel writing as folly. He had, 
in fact, lost touch with life; that is to say, with the variegated life, which is the delight 
of the artist. Brooding on man and his destiny, on the evil and wrong in the world, on 
the failure of the religions even to square their existence with the doctrines of Christ, he 
shrank from contributing any share to the frivolous enjoyments of humanity. For three 
years he did not pay heed to the appeal of his great‘rival. Then he broke silence with 
the play, ‘The Power of Darkness,’ as powerful as anything he ever wrote. His long 
novel, ‘Resurrection,’ came next. . . . And his final works as a great artist are those 
which are now making their belated appearance.”—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


NOW READY 


HADJI MURAD, a Novel 


“This book deserves a place beside the best books of Tolstoy. There is not a character in it 
that is drawn weakly, and not an incident in which he does not display all his old deftness of hand.” 
I. Y. Eve. Sun. 


Frontispiece. 12mo. $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.30. 


THE FORGED COUPON and Other Stories 


The extraordinary results of an actigh apparently unimportant form the basis of “The Forged 
Coupon.” In Tolstoy’s inimitably litelike/ manner are shown the logical and inevitable consequences, 
each attached to the other like a train of’ cars, of one bad action. 

Frontispiece 12mo. $1.25 met. Postpaid $1.37. 


FATHER SERGIUS and Other Stories 


Father Sergius is one of those not infrequent figures in monastic tales, a courtier turned monk. 
How his hunger for perfection drives him from a Guard regiment and a life of ease to a monastery, 
thence to a hermitage, and finally out into the world torms one of these grimly realistic stories in which 
Tolstoy liked to convey his philosophy of life. 

i Frontispiece. 12mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 


THE MAN WHO WAS DEAD (The Living Corpse) and THE 
CAUSE OF IT ALL. Two Plays 


Around the situation caused by the disappearance of a man who prefers to drop out of sight rather 
than stand between the love of his wife and his best friend for each other Tolstoy weaves the beliefs of 
his later years. This play is a marvellous appeal for faith in the natural man, unspoiled by social 
prejudices, unconstrained by legal institutions, living, doing, sacrificing out of a wise, generous, 
discerning soul. 

Gilt top. $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.30. 


THE LIGHT THAT SHINES IN DARKNESS. A Play 


Certainly to all students of the life, teachings and character of Tolstoy this drama is one of the most 
interesting of all his productions. For it is nothing more nor less than a complete exposé of Tolstoy’s 
own difficulties in trying to follow his ideals against the will of his family. 

l12mo. Gilt Top $1.20 net Postpaid $1.30. 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
Fourth Aveuue and 30th Street, New York 
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The CENTURY 


New and Revised Edition 


What do you do fora living? 


And what do you do with your living 
when you get it? 

What is your vocation and what is 
your avocation? 


We cannot think of any field of work in which The Century 


Dictionary, Cyclopedia and Atlas is not a help toward ad- 
vancement, nor can we think of any amusement, hobby or 
sport in which The Century will not add to your pleasure. 
The Century is designed just as much for the blacksmith as 
for the manufacturer of automobiles. 

It contains just as much for the man 

who plays golf as for the man who 

= collects prints. No man can live and 
The Mew Century Sten grow in this day and age without un- 
pre Otene ate derstanding the meanings of things as 
Recuent se of thi wore well as the meanings of words. The 
Century is designed to cover not only 

words in a dictionary sense, but 


mation about this also. 
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Dictionary 


Cyclopedia & Atlas 


things in a cyclopedia sense. It comprises within its twelve 
volumes a reference library upon every subject which can : 
possibly interest you. | 
No man can understand all of the subjects covered by The Century, | 
but no man can live his life successfully without feeling the need of a better 
knowledge of some of them. The least possible user of The Century will 


get the full value of his investment if he will buy it and use it, while to most | 
men it will be worth in any year a great deal more than it costs. | 


The Century is the Busy Man’s Book The story of TheCentury 


It is designed for quick reference. It is not intended for is well worth reading. It is a 


‘ aad . . remarkable story. We warrant you 
reading. Itis intended for consultation. Ithas been wnitten, 4) ¢ sen doassiicvemaaan 


edited, printed and bound to give the greatest service int own this necessary work. The 
every way. Its editing has been such as to make everyitem _ story of The Century with complete 


| 
of information instantly accessible. It hasbeen found towith- information about it, the easy terms | 
upon which it is sold, descriptions | 
: 






















stand harder usage than any person would ever give it. It itis sold, 

has been printed with type of remarkable clearness and upon a ae pres tg 
paper which does full justice to this type. The paper is of a _ jjustrations and clear, 
character which facilitates consulting its pages instead of readable text, sent free 
hindering it. on request to anyone. 

The question of successful manufacture was so important by — ones 

that we ransacked the world for binding materials and paper vlehes wy ee 
that would produce the ideal reference book. Wehavenot coupon at- 3 
been misled by any arguments for or against bulk. The paper tached to 
is not thin enough to be an annoyance, but it is thin enough th i s 
to condense these volumes in-the smallest space which a P@8e- 
































information 


s Tue Century Co. 
Union Square 





New York City 

















‘ 3 d & Send me today full infor- 
satisfactory work of reference of this scope can occupy, an / mation about the new 
. . . : a edition of The Century Dic- 

we have had twenty years’ experience in producing The A/ ‘senary, Cyclopedia end Aittehi 


with the understanding that this 
request incurs no obligation or ex- 
pense on my part. 





Century. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Union Square, New York 
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NEW NOVELS TO READ 


MY LADY 
CAPRICE 


By Jeffery Farnol 
Author of “The Broad Highway,” 
“The Money Moon.” 


The author of “The Broad Highway” and 
“The Money Moon” has yet to create a more 
charming and lovable heroine than the Lisbeth 
of this delightful love story, his first book, which 
was published three years ago as an illustrated 
gift-book. And as for the “Imp,” he is own kin to 
that most wonderful little boy of recent fiction, 
small Porges, of ““The Money Moon.” A clever, 
sunshiny, whimsical tale is ““My Lady Caprice,” 
telling how two lovers, separated by a worldly 
old duchess, are brought together again by a won- 
derful little boy. It has the Farnol stamp, which 
is to say that it is in a class by itself, and will 
come as a new story to the author’s thousands 
of admirers. 


Frontispiece by Charlotte Weber Ditzler. 
12mo, $1.00 net; Postpaid, $1.10. 


HERE IS A LITTLE BIT OF 


THE MONEY MOON 


By Jeffery Farnol 

“Do you mean—oh, do you mean it’s the—the——” But here small Porges choked sud- 
denly and could only look his question. 

‘The Money Moon? Oh, yes—there she is at last, my Porges. Take a good look at 
her; I don’t suppose we shall ever see another.” 

On the golden beams of this same Money Moon — the happiness of a dear small 
boy, a “big’’ man and a sweet and proud little lady. The child’s eyes are clearer than 
his elder’s, his ears have sharper hearing, and to him the Money Moon shows a face and 
whispers a secret which leads on to joy for all three. 

A story written in the same leisurely and charming style as the author’s earlier book, 
“The Broad Highway.” 

In two editions. A Novel, with frontispiece by A. I. KELLER. $1.25 net. Postpaid, 
$1.37. A Gift Book with 50 illustrations in color and in black and white by A. I. KELLER. 
8vo. Boxed, $3.75 net. Postpaid, $3.98. 


THE ESSENTIAL THING 


By Arthur Hodges 


“The one essential thing in life to people who have money, is money,” so says the 
Girl in this story to the Young Man who wants to marry her. Whether it is the essential 
thing, more necessary than happiness, honor, or love, is the underlying question in a 
dramatic novel of present-day life in New York. It is a story, too, of people who have 
money, who live along Fifth Avenue from Washington Square to the stately mansions 
that face Central Park, and who, some of them, sometimes make incursions into that 
neighboring and brightly lighted thoroughfare, Broadway. “The Essential Thing” is a 
powerful story, done on bold and striking lines, of society life in New York. And it is 
written not from hearsay or guesswork, but by a man who knows what he is talking about. 
His characters love, hate, intrigue, succeed, lose; and, above all, they are real, they live. 
“The Essential Thing” is a real book. 

Frontispiece in color by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, $1.30; Postpaid, $1.43. 
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Secret Service 


William Géillette’s thrilling 
drama, which has held thousands 
spellbound, is here transformed 
into a novel by the skilful and 
sympathetic hand of Cyrus Town- 
send Brady. And it is just as 
good a novel as itisa play. The 
tender love scenes between the 
Southern girl and the Northern 
spy amid the slowly tightening 
coils that their enemies are weav- 
ing around them, the plots, the 
fear, the suspense, leads up to the 
famous events in the telegraph 
office, when the Southern girl 
sacrifices all for love and the 
Northern man relinquishes all for 
honor. Those who have seen the 
play can thrill and gasp all over 
again with this book in their 
hands; and those who have never 
seen the play, and want to be 
waked up, and worked up, and 

| stirred up, have a treat before 


Being the 
Happenings of a 
Night in 
Richmond in the 
Spring of 1865 


By WILLIAM 
GILLETTE 


Done Into Book Form 
from the Play 


By CYRUS 


TOWNSEND 
BRADY 


Full-Page Illustrations 
in Color 


By THE 
KINNEYS 





| them when they take up a copy 





The Silent Bullet 


The Adventures of Craig Kennedy, Scientific 
Detective 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Craig Kennedy is the newest kind of de- 
tective. We have had detectives of the 
uncannily observant, wonderfully shrewd 
and successful types like Lecoq, Sherlock 
Holmes, etc., but here is a man who tracks 
down criminals by the same methods that a 
scientist would use in ferreting out a germ. 
When a gentleman gets down to such fine 
points as the thumb prints of an automobile 
tire, and the heart beats and blood reactions 
of a suspect, what is a poor criminal to do? 


With illustrations by Will Foster. 
12mo. $1.30 net. Postpaid $1.42. 


of “Secret Service.” 12mo, $1.25 net 
| Re eke Postpaid, $1.37 


The Chalice 7 Courage 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Author of “ The Island of Resurrection,” Ete. 


A man and a girl are separated from the 
rest of the world for a whole winter, snowed 
in among the icy fastnesses of Colorado’s 
mountains. How the man comes to be 
there; how the girl comes to be there; the 
tragic secret that he carries; how she holds 
the key to the secret and cannot reveal it— 
all these elements go to make a love story, 
ardent, thrilling and daring. 


Full-page illustrations in color by J. N. 
Marchand. t2mo. $1.30 net. 
Postpaid $1.42. 


New Edition of Best Novels of Wilkie Collins 


Believing that there is a demand for a new, inexpensive and artistic edition of the 
works of that master of mystery stories, Wilkie Collins, we have issued some of his best- 
known books in form very similar to the well-known and long popular edition of Trollope 
issued by us. Small 12mo. Gilt top. Blue cloth. 

In the Series 
a ge ee rr ee a eS 
The Moonstone. > .. SP ae ae a ee eee 
a ee a ee hs 
After Dark. 1 vol. ... eS Se ee 

Also bound in limp blue Mention, per vataute Gi ea, Cine! <P eS: Ye 

Postage 10c. per vol. additional. 

Other volumes in preparation. 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY _ New York 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 





URION E E..STEVENSON 
_ | Aathor of 


he Holladay Case 
Marallion Mystery 


“The Mystery of the Boule Cabinet” is not a French detective story, inasmuch as 
the scene is laid right in the heart of New York City; but it is worthy of the best French 
masters of detective fiction in its audacity of plot, in the logical and at the same tim« 
baffling manner in which the clues are unwound, in its astonishing turns and twists, its 
astounding dénouement, and above all in its wonderful central figure, who is one of the 
few really great characters in detective fiction. 


Illustrations by Thomas Fogarty. 12mo, $1.30 net; postpaid, $1.43. 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY _ New York 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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THE FRA for APRIL 


THE FRA Magazine for April will be the Agricultural Number 


ELBERT HUBBARD 


and The Roycrofters are farmers. They operate a farm of five hundred acres 
and make it pay. Incidentally, they have a lot of fun out of the operation, and 
give a lot of fun to hundreds of other people who come here from time to time 
and make a bluff, at least, of helping us till the soil. 


The Roycrofters are farmers, not agriculturists. Everybody knows the 
difference. 
More an: more are the people in America going back to the farm. To be 


more exact, they are going forward to the farm. 


Man is a land animal and can not thrive off of the soil. Health, happi- 
ness and efficiency come from being on good terms with Nature. 


We expect the issue of THE FRA for April to be One Hundred Thou- 
sand copies. We have no free list, and the people who buy our magazines 
are those who want them and prize them. 


THE FRA gees to the landowners, the people who have money to buy, 
the farmers with automobiles Avho believe in good roads, thoroughbred stock, 
and who study the subject of Agriculture from the scientific and economic 
standpoints. 

In every issue of THE FRA for the past year we have had something 
to say for the farmer, making a plea for the boys and girls who live on the 
farm, arguing, too, that the place to educate city boys and girls is among the 
fields, flowers and woods. 


Our April Number will be the best and finest issue of THE FRA that 
we have ever turned out. 


Over a dozen of the big writers interested in increased acreage and better 
lives for the folks who till the soil will contribute. 


Advertising rates on application. 


JAMES WALLEN, Advertising Manager 
THE ROYCROFTERS 


EAST AURORA, N. Y. 
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The Novels and Tales of Leonard Merrick 


“Mr. Merrick is more than a writer of perfect fiction; he is a social philosopher, 
and after one has been entertained for a quarter of an hour with one of his delightful 
tales there comes the reaction of a stimulating tonic and a realization of something, 
pleasant or otherwise, that the reader can’t get away from. We may travel over a 
road for years and be indifferent to a point of unusual beauty or danger until a gleam 
of light strikes it squarely and we see it for the first time as it really is, and this is 
the effect Mr. Merrick’s novels and short stories have upon the thoughtful reader. 


He just halts, and wonders why he hasn’t thought of that before. 


Undoubtedly Mr. 


Merrick is one of the great English novelists of today.” 


HE POSITION 
OF PEGGY 


A new novel 


“Since George Moore wrote ‘The Mummer’s 
Wife’ I have seen no novel dealing with the 
stage that equals ‘The Position of Peggy,’ by 
Leonard Merrick.” 

—James L. Forp in The Herald. 


HE MAN WHO 
UNDERSTOOD WOMEN 


Stories 


“He understands women thoroughly and he 
expects that they will understand him. A lady 
whom I know said to me, ‘Mr. Merrick 
seemed so near to me, as I read his book, that 
it embarrassed me to remember I was in a 
dressing gown and my hair was down.” 


—Oregon Journal, Portland, Ore. 


HISPERS ABOUT 
WOMEN 


Stories 


“Mr. Kennerley deserves public thanks for under- 
taking the publication of Leonard Merrick's novels and 
short stories. ‘A mew novel by Leonard Merrick 
is to me one of the events of the year,’ Mr. Barrie has 
said; and Mr. Merrick’s short stories are better than 
The Independent. 


his novels.” 


ONRAD IN QUEST 
OF HIS YOUTH 
A novel 


MerepituH NIcHOLsoN writes: 

“My thanks to you for putting Leonard Merrick 
within reach. I finished ‘Conrad in Quest of his 
Youth’ at one a.m. this day, and went to sleep with 
a grin frozen on my countenance. Locke isn’t in his 
class; in fact I should hesitate to say who is! For 
deftness, form and style he’s hard to beat. Please 
put out the rest of ’em as fast as possible. I have 
placed a standing order with my bookseller for Mer- 


Proressor Tyrrect in The Speaker. rick.” 

HE ACTOR- 

MANAGER 
A novel 


“In Blanche Ellerton we are given a masterly analysis, one more proof of Mr. Merrick’s rare gift. 
The Spectator, London. 


” 


“I can recall no English novel in which the study of temperament and character is carried farther 


or deeper, allowing for what the people are, than in “The Actor-Manager.’’*—Witt1am Dean HoweLts 


in The North American Review. 


Watch for more books by Leonard Merrick bearing this imprint 
MITCHELL KENNERLEY @ Publisher, New York 


Uniform binding, $1.20 net each, at all bookstores 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to ad.vertisers. 
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A new bed for baby from birth until old enough for a reg- 
ular bed; more sanitary than basket or cradle, better than 
a crib, for it rolls to any part of house or porch, is instantly 


adjusted to any height or position, going over a bed without 
touching so mother can attend baby without arising. 


Money Back Guarantee SLOOO 


This * Novel Bassinet” is 3 ft. long, 2 ft. 4 inches wide, 
has safety hood so baby cannot fall or craw! out, constructed 
of hollow steel tubing, white enameled, comes complete with 
best wire springs and special tufted: cotton-felt baby mat- 
tress. Free delivery anywhere on receipt of $15. 


Address, FRED. S. CLARK 
109 EAST 3ist STREET, e NEW YORK 


by my experts. Transiations in al 


BOOKS AND PUDDINGS 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating and the proof of 
the book is in the reading. Don't buy it until you have read 
it. Weloan by mail tons and tons of choice standard books — 
you can buy or return them. We pian you short courses of 
readingfree. Self-help; business; health; problems of house, 
home and field ; social and economic topics; books for writers 
and speakers; religion; science; new thought; occultism, 
ete. Ask for Lists and bi-weekly Library Critic. 

Oriental Esoteric Library, 237 Washington, D. C. 


WRITERS 


I agree to find a publisher for every manuscript that I deem 
worthy of publication. Manuscripts are critically read and revised 
by me, and typed and otherwise propediy prepared for the publisher 

1 languages. 
MODESTE HANNIS JORDAN 
615 W. 136th St., New York City. 
Send 10 Cents for Writers’ Leaflet of Instruction. 


FRANK HENRY RICE 


Hutbors’ Agent 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


Terms, 10 Per Cent 
Only Professional Work Placed I Do Not Edit or Revise MS. 


LOUISE E. DEW 


LITERARY REPRESENTATIVE 
Manuscripts wanted. Books, Serials, Short Stories, Feature and Household 
Articles. Leading Publishers. Highest rates. Circular upon request. Send 
25 cents for bookict, ** From the Editer’s View Point.” 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


BURR PRINTING HOUSE 


FRANKFORT AND JACOB STREETS 
NEW YORK 


Complete Facilities for Catalogue, Magazine 
and Book Printing 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, f struc- 
pais S415 ddd |. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippineott’s Ma, ° 
250-page cat Sree. Write to-day. 
The Home Correspondence School 
117 Bease Place, Springfield, Mass. 


“* Fat, oil, butter, cream and eggs certainly caused my catarrh and 
deafness, but your diet of lean meats, grevn vegetables, yo 


Different classes Mr. Esenvein 


i , catarrh, fevers, rheumatism, constipation, 
ete., are — in 4 very instructive pay he for —— 

G. H. Brinkler, Food ert, Dept. ; ashington, D.C, > »laced. Criticism, revising and 
' ce - 62, ’ AUTHORS MSS. Eepine. Send for circular. 
FRANK CONLY, Room 9083 Metropolitan Life Building, New 
York City. Telephone, Gramercy 5120. 


AUTHOR'S’ 
MANUSCRIPTS WANTED FOR PUBLICATION 


HELEN NORWOOD’ HALSEY 


Author’s Agent, Literary Worker, 
Manuscript Expert 
Book, short story and household manuscripts wanted 


for publication. Also juvenile scripts... I deal with the 
best publishers. Typewriting done under my supervision. 


110 West 34th St., New York City 
Send 25c, in stamps for Miss Halsey’s ‘* Writer's Aid 
Leaflet L.” 


F. M. HOLLY 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 


Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx 


HIGGINS 


ps 4d PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and i]l-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Hregins’ Inks and Adhe- 
stves. They wili be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TELEPHONES 1623 AND 1824 BRYANT 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers . 
We have purchased the old established 
business of F. W. Christern (Dyrsen 
die & Pfeiffer, pe a p= ~~ 
sellers city, thereby increasing the supply and variety 
our books in French, German, Italian, Span- 
ish and other languages, broadening the scope BOOK 
of our already extensive foreign book business. 
851 AND 853 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Brancugs : Cuicaco, Lonpon 
(N. W. Con. 48TH STREET 
Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 





BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Is of Unequaled Quality 


For delicious natural 
flavor, delicate aroma, 
absolute purity and 
food value, the most 
important requisites 
of a good cocoa, it is 
the standard. 


53 Highest Awards in 


Registered Europe and America 


U.S. Pat. Of. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


IN PAD OR 
CORD TYPE. 


Lisle, 25 Cents. 
Silk, 50 Cents, 


One of the many new and beautiful 
designs for Studs, Vest Buttons and 
Cuff Links—gold platinum 
mounted and of the finest workman- 
ship—some set with precious stones 
—made by the | house manu- 


facturing fine jewelry in the world. 


Krementz Bodkin-Clutch 
Studs and Vest Buttons 


appealsto fastidious dressers asthe most 

rfect for wear with stiff bosom shirts. 
They go in like a needle and 
hold like an anchor ; and are abso- 
lutely free from bother of any kind. 

Ask to see them at any of the leading 
jewelers. 

If your jeweler does not keep them, write 
for Booklet and name of jeweler who does. 

KREMENTZ & CO. 


76 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 
Makers of the famous Krementz Coliar Buttons 


— 


»=@ 


NS 





prevail in the Fall, due to germs developed dur- 
ing Summer. To prevent sickness and protect 
your family, purify the waste-pipes, sinks, closets, 
and the cellar with 


Platt's 


Sold by dealers every- 
where. Sample™pair 


sent postpaid on receipt 


of price. 


Retains its place snugly and comforta- 
bly on the leg — holds up the half-hose 
as smooth as your skin — wears well be- 
cause of its sturdy quality. Look at the 
clasp for our Exclusive Moulded Rub- 
ber Button and our Trade Marks, “ Bos- 
ton Garter” and “ Velvet Grip.” 


GEORGE FROST Co., MAKERS, BOSTON 


Chlorides 


diluted according to directions on the bottle. A 
little extra care just now may prevent much sick- 
ness and expense. It is an odorless, colorless 
liquid disinfectant which destroys foul odors and 
disease-breeding matter. Sold by druggists 
every where. 


the odorless 
disinfectant. 
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‘* The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America’’ 


AETNA INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Incorporated 1819 Charter Perpetual 
Cash Capital, ; ‘ ° , . > ; F $5,000,000.00 
Cash Assets, . ’ ; ° ° ‘ : ‘ - 22,017,389.71 
Total Liabilities, . ; eg ; ‘ : ‘ 9,183, 194.97 
Net Surplus, . , ° ; , , - %,834,194.74 
Surplus for Policy- Holders, ‘ : . ; . : 12,834,194.74 
Losses Paid in 93 Years, . . ; : ‘ , . 128,003,578.89 


**MEMORANDUM ” 


fEtna Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


JANUARY 1, 1912 
Increase in Assets, . : : P ; $993,844.24 
Increase in Surplus, . : } . 465,178.62 
Increase in Re-Insurance Fund ont Other 
Liabilities, . ; 2 ; : ; 528,665.62 
Gain in NET Premiums, __. : ‘ . 575,873.96 
Loss in Market Values, . ; " ‘ 116,574.04 


WM. B./CLARK, President 


W.H. KING, Vice-President 
HENRY E. REES, Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries: 


A. N. WILLIAMS E. S. ALLEN 


E. J. SLOAN GUY E. BEARDSLEY 
—_—_——_k——— 


W. F. WHITTELSEY, Jr., Marine Secretary 


d . , L. O. KOHTZ, Assistant General Agent 
29 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ills. ) L. O. KOHTZ. Mari ee ee 
PACIFIC BRANCH, { E. C. MORRISON, General Agent 
301 California St., San Francisco, Cal. / A. G. SANDERSON, Assistant General Agent 


CHICAGO, ILLS., 29 South La Salle Street 
NEW YORK, 63-65 Beaver Street 
BOSTON, 70 Kilby Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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THE 


YALE REVIEW 


A NEW AMERICAN QUARTERLY 
EDITED BY 
WILBUR L. CROSS 


Author of “The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne,’ “The Development of the 
English Novel,” etc. 


and by a staff of well-known American Scholars in the fields of literature, 
science, history, finance, and public affairs 


ESTABLISHED OCTOBER, I9QI! 





OCTOBER CONTENTS 
“War,” 
“Thackeray’s Centenary,” by Henry A. Beers 


by William Graham Sumner 


“The Specialist in the Professor's Chair,” 
by E. P. Morris 
“Epidemic Poliomyelitis, or Infantile Paral- 
by Simon Flexner 
“A Living Rate for the Railroads,” 
by Morrell W. Gaines 
“The Present Condition and Tendencies of 
the Drama,” by William Lyon Phelps 
“The Postmaster-General,”’ 
by Henry Barrett Learned 


ysis,” 


“Antonio Fogazzaro,” by Kenneth McKenzie 

“Arizona Pines,” 

Poetry: 
“Armistice,” by Frederick Erastus Pierce 
“IT Know a Garden,” by Lee Wilson Dodd 





“A Group of Lyrics,” 
“Theodore Dwight Woolsey,” 


by Arthur Colton 


JANUARY CONTENTS 


“Why Canada Rejected Reciprocity,” 


by a Canadian 


“The Irish Theatre and the People,” 


by Lady Gregory 


“The Plays of John M. Synge,” 


by Charles A. Bennett 


“Simplified City Government,” 


by Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


“The Making of a Democrat,” 


by Grant Showerman 
by Robert Munger 


by Theodore S. Woolsey 


“The Cost of Adequate Nutrition,” 


by Frank P. Underhill 


“The Sherman Act and Business,” 


by Guy W. Mallon 


“The Historical Existence of Fairies,” 


by Edward Thorstenberg 


“The Rare Earth of Normandy,” 


by Henry Seidel Camby 





and signed book reviews written by authorities 


Published October, January, April and July 


Subscription Price, Three Dollars a Year 
SINGLE COPIES, 75 CENTS 


The man who wishes to follow what is most important in modern intellectual life 
will find in the Yale Review, not a local university publication, but a broad magazine, 


written by authorities in their fields. 


It will be indispensable to him who feels the need 


of keeping in touch with the best thought of the day and with the views of trained 
scholars on the most important books of England and America. 


Send your Subscription to 


THE YALE 


NEW 


PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


HAVEN, CONN. 
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OLD DOMINION LINE 


SHORT VACATIONS and WEEK END TRIPS 


A MOST DELIGHTFUL TRIP TO 


OLD POINT COMFORT, NORFOLK, RICHMOND OR WASHINGTON, D. C. 


= Trip 
tickets, includ- 


ling meals and 
| stateroom berth 
on Old Domin- 
|ion Steamers. 

NEW YORK 


ry. ae 
| Return Trp 
|tickets, includ- | 
ling meals and 
stateroom berth 
jon old Domin- 
lion Steamers. 


NEW YORK 


To 
| NORFOLK 


AND | | 
OLD POINT) «= { | WASHINGTON, 


AND | “Se es es i cad en y ND 
} SS ; Se : nigSAS we Ene =f N 
RETURN | 0 SEO ae to eS dal RETURN 
$14.00 a. a ae $15.00 


The Only Direct Line to OLD POINT COMFORT and NORFOLK Without Change 


Hot or cold Sea Water Baths can be proc ured on Steamer without charge. 
Steamers are all equipped with the United Wireless Telegraph System. 


STEAMERS SAIL EVERY WEEK DAY AT 3 P. M. 
Tickets and Stateroom Reservat on, Pier 25, North River, Foot of North Moore Street, New York 


Phone 3900 Franklin Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, Desk S. 
W. L. WOODROW, Traffic Manager J. J. BROWN, General Passenger Agent 


Che Bibelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND PROSE FOR BOOK- 
LOVERS, CHOSEN IN PART FROM SCARCE EDITIONS 
AND SOURCES NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small quarto (4% x 6), choicely printed 
Bs white laid paper, uncut edges, and done up in old-style blue 

wrappers. It is issued monthly, and has from 32 to 40 pages of text, 
forming a volume of 450 pages, at least, each year. 


@ Subscriptions to all parts of the world for 1912, Volume XVIII, are 
taken for the complete year only at 75c. net in advance, postpaid. After 
April Ist, the rate will be $/.00 net. 


A Complete Descriptive Catalogue of The Mosher Books on Request 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, .. . Portland, Maine 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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A Strange Catastrombe 


HIS tree had stood in City Hall Park, New York, for nearly a hundred 
Dye It showed no signs of decay. One day while the park was crowded 
with persons hurrying to their homes all unconscious of danger, with no appar- 
ent cause and without warning it fell and injured a score of persons—three seriously. 
Just as sudden and unexpected are most of the accidents which occur 
daily. No mind can foresee them. No amount of caution can prevent them. 
Amid such unseen dangers the only sensible thing is to carry a policy of 
accident insurance. Such a policy provides for the cost of injury by loss of 
time and in case of death takes care of the family. You have escaped the 
accidents of yesterday. To-morrow is yet to come. To-day is the time to act. 
We paid last year 15,719 personal accident claims with benefits amount- 
ing to $1,713,046. 
MORAL: Insure in the TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Please send me particulars regarding ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


eee 
SSS SES SSSSEHSSSESSKESSSSSSKASSEAEESHAESSSSSSESESSSETSSHSSSSESSSsEseeessenruesee 
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Covers in its pages the vital topics of to-day. Pre- 
sents a resumé of yesterday’s work for the uplift 
of civilization, and foreshadows and brings to the 
forum of public opinion the problems of to-morrow. 


Its contributors are leaders of thought and action. It is the opinion maker 
on matters political, sociological, ethical and civil. It is a vital and stimu- 
lating force in American life. 


READ IT EVERY MONTH 


and keep in touch with those 
who are making history to-day. 


Here, for example, are four of the contributed articles to appear in the 


Names of a Few MARCH NUMBER 


Recent Con- WHY NOT TAKE THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
tributors OUT OF POLITICS ? 
ecenes W. FenEnNt By Congressman G. W. NORRIS 
JAMES J, HILL THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


~ on sey ona By HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress 


LEWIS NIXON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


JAMES BRYCE ‘ 
CHAMP CLARK By the Reverend WILLIAM C. DOAN, Episcopal Bishop 


JOHN A. DIX of Albany 


iar eee, FORCES AND FACTORS MAKING FOR INDUS- 


LAWRENCE 0. MURRAY TRIAL PEACE 


WILLIAM: SULZER By HARRY PHILLIPS, Author and Lecturer on Socio- 


AUGUSTUS E. WILSON 
JONN S. WHELAN logical Subjects 
The EDITORIAL REVIEW and THE BOOKMAN for One Year for $4.10 


00 We will send you THE EDITORIAL REVIEW for one year 

For beginning with the March Number, and will also send 
=~ you without cost the January and February Numbers— 

making in all 14 numbers for the regular price of a year’s subscription. 


THE EDITORIAL REVIEW COMPANY 
Times Building, New York, N. Y. 
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New Model 5 


The latest development 
in typewriters — has Two- 
color Ribbon, Tabulator, Back 
Spacer; also Hinged Paper 
Fingers, Tilting Paper Table, 
Roller-bearing Escapement, 
Dust Shields, and other de- 
sirable improvements to be 
found only in the Royal. 
Price $75, everything in- 
cluded—no extras. 


The Royal Typewriter 
Endorsed by “Big Business” 


Many of the largest and most exacting concerns in America 
have adopted the Royal as their standard typewriter equipment. 
They began by trying one machine; they now use Aundreds. 
They could afford any typewriter; they use the Royal because 
they have proved that for efficiency, combined with economy, 


the Royal stands without equal among all typewriters. 


Let this truth sink deep. It emphasizes why you owe 
it to yourself and your firm to get the facts concerning the 
Royal. Here are a few of them: 

Fact 1—The Royal is unconditionally guaranteed to do highest grade 


work for a longer time, at less upkeep expense, than machines 
usually listed at 33% per cent. higher in price. 


Fact 2—The Royal has every desirable feature and improvement to be 
found in amy typewriter, with several features exclusively Royal. 


Fact 3—The Royal has established a new standard of typewriter 
endurance. We have yet to learn of a single Royal wearing out 
in reasonable service. 


Fact 4—There are fewer Royal repairmen today, per thousand 
machines in use, than for any other typewriter. 


Fact 5—When you buy a Royal, you deal with a world-wide organ- 
ization, with unlimited resources to back up its machine. 


There are many other facts you ought to know about this 
marvel among typewriters. ‘They are interestingly told in 


“The Royal Book”’—write for it! 


Demonstration! Best concerns everywhere are having the New Model 5 
Royal demonstrated in their offices. Let us do this for you. No matter 
where you are, write to our New York office and our branch near you 
will give you prompt attention. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Room 76, Royal Typewriter Building, New York 
Branch Offices and Agencies in all Princtpal Cities of the World 
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NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 


“One of the most entertaining books of its class yet published in this country.” 


Intimacies of Court and Society 


An Unconventional Narrative of Unofficial Days 


By THE WIDOW OF AN AMERICAN DIPLOMAT 


“This is one of the most entertaining books of its ‘class yet published in this country. 
The author, we are informed, spent twenty years of her life in Europe during her hus- 
band’s connection with our diplomatic service as attaché, minister or ambassador in Paris, 
Rome, St. Petersburg, Berlin and London. She closes the record of her wanderings in 
pleasant places, with an account of her altogether unofficial season at Government House, 
in Ottawa. She betrays no secrets of state; she commits no diplomatic indiscretions; she 
deals almost exclusively with the social, the woman’s, side of official life; but she is 
amazingly outspoken for a diplomat’s wife, where royalty is concerned, and she has a 
knack of recounting gossip without turning it into scandal. Most of what she has to 
tell has long been current in the social circles of Europe.”—New York Tribune. 


With Postpaid, $2.70. 


DEATH 


$2.50 net. 


MONA 


numerous illustrations. 8vo. 


An Essay 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos 


Death is naught but an immortal birth, 
says the author. Death, the magic gateway 
into that incomparable mystery beyond, as 
he calls it, forms the subject of this book. 
But it is Death as a beginning, not Death 
as an end, that has kindled the imagination 
of the great mystic philosopher. What the 
foremost figure in contemporary literature 
has to say upon Death and Immortality 
cannot fail to impress profoundly all 
thoughtful readers. 


Small 12mo, $1.00 net; Postpaid, $1.10. 


A Drama 
By BRIAN HOOKER 


This beautiful and dignified poem forms 
the libretto of the American Opera, already 
famous, which is to be produced for the 
first time this February by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


“It is one of the things which intelli- 
gent people will feel bound to know some- 
thing about.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


12mo, $1.25 net; Postpaid, $1.36. 


A History of English Criticism 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 


Professor Saintsbury’s general History of Criticism has already become a recognized 
But its scope is too vast for all but specialists and advanced students, 


standard work. 


and there has been a widespread desire for a volume of moderate compass dealing en- 


tirely with English Criticism. 


volume, which affords a carefully co-ordinated history of the whole subject. 


Professor Saintshbury has now filled the gap with this 


The book ts 


an indispensable complement to any history of English literature. 


Svo, $2.75 net; 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers 


Postpaid, $3.00. 


New York 
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AN APPRECIATION OF 


“THE BOOKMAN” 


Two women were having an after-dinner chat while their husbands 
discussed the city elections.’ Said the elder, “Ella, how in the world do 
you manage to be so clever? You have a larger family than I and far 
heavier household cares. You have almost no time at all to read, much 
less go to the theatre, belong to a club, or make visits. Yet you 
actually know more about all the new plays than I, who often spend a 
week in New York, going to all the best theatres. And you always 
seem able to talk about all the best new books, even French and German* 
ones as well as the English; while I, who spend much time in reading, 
and belong to three clubs, can discuss only a quarter of them, and some- 
times don’t even know the names of half the rest! Then those anecdotes 
about authors and artists that you told to-night—where did you ever 
hear them?” 

The younger laughed heartily. “Why, Mary, it’s a very open 
secret,” and she took from the table several copies of “The Bookman.” 
Three years ago brother Will sent me this magazine as his Christmas 
present, and we’ve subscribed ever since. Ben and I simply couldn’t 
do without it. Whenever I have even five minutes’ spare time, while 
the potatoes are baking or when “the line is busy,” but especially when 
I can manage a half hour between tucking the children in bed and taking 
up my mending basket, I glance through these pages. The new books 
are reviewed so that I almost imagine I have read them. The new plays 
are discussed till I almost feel that I’ve been present at their “first 
nights.” Then, too, there are so many interesting things about authors, 
players, artists, lecturers, and other people of note, that I really feel 
acquainted with them. The poems have thoughts well worth remember- 
ing. I certainly never dreamed of impressing any one, least of all you, 
with my knowledge; I only know that never before have I been able 
so to keep in touch with modern literature and life. The household 
routine goes on just the same, but by means of “The Bookman’ my mind 
is able to slip out of the ruts. 

“Ben feels just as Ido. You know how busy he is at the store, but 
he always manages to look through “The Bookman,’ even if he has to 
carry it on the trolley car. He often quotes from the ‘Chronicle and 
Comment’ paragraphs. He says the editor of ‘The Bookman’ has a 
keen sense of humor that brightens life immensely. 

“We keep our file carefully, and often use it for reference. It’s a 
real encyclopedia of the best literature of the passing months.” 

Mary thoughtfully turned the pages. “I’ve heard of ‘The Bookman,’ 
of course, and seen it on the Library Reading Room Tables, but I never 
examined it before. What a lot of good pictures, what novelty and 
variety! The first thing I do to-night on reaching home is to send $2.50 
for a year’s subscription. It is certainly the biggest bargain I’ve seen in 
a lifetime!” 

MRS. C. N. MILLARD 
837 Richmond Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING CO., 


30 and 32 East 21st Street 


4.) _ 
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** No one who smokes 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.’* 


The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly seasoned. 

Aan Sngreves flavor; adds mildness; prevents 
ting: 

In AA blending, seven different tobaccos ere 


Surbrug’s “‘Arcadia” is in a class by itseli— 
nothing so rich in flavor—so exhilarating in 
quality. A mild stimulant. 

AT YOUR DEALER’S. 

Bend f 1 

™ 10 CENTS Wiien will convines. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY, 


81 Dey Street, New York. NEW YO RK 


This VOS®@ style of Home 
Grand is a splendid grand 
piano, suited for any home 
and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-grade 
material and superb 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 


We deliver, when request- 
ed, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 


Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 


—If you are interested in pianos let us send you our 
beautifully illustrated catalog that gives full information, 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
150 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK 





Restorer of Exhausted Nerves 


EW men and women escape trouble with their 

nerves—many suffer, perhaps to the verge of 
complete breakdown, without knowing the true 
reason. 


The warning appears in sleeplessness, in loss of appe- 
tite, disturbed digestion, weakened powers of body 
and mind, in “low spirits” that are all too seldom at- 
tributed to their actual cause—impoverishment of 
nerves and tissues. 


Sanatogen recognizes the true nature of these conditions and scfentific- 
ally meets them. Sanatogen carries to these nerves and tissues the sonic 
food demanded by their exhausted state—the particular matura/ nour- 
ishment quickly and eag rly assimilated by the starved centres. The 
system rejoices in getting the specific food it has needed, and an 
aroused and sustained vitality is shown in the return of new power, new 
buoyancy, new courage and efficiency. 


If you feel the need of bodily renewal, consider seriously the remarkable 
fact that 15,000 practising physicians have enthusiastically endorsed the 


reconstructive, rejuvenating power of Sanatogen. 
We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. Investigate our claims first if you like and 
we are only too giad to have you do so. Ask your doctor about it, and in any case write at once for 
our book -‘ Our Nerves of Tomorrow,’’ written in an absorbingly interesting stvle, beautifully illus- 
con’ dence 


trate 1 and containing fats and informatian of vital interest to you. This book also 
Of the value of Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not ob- 
tainadbie from him, sent upon receipt of price 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO, 788. Irving Place 


New York 


Arnold Bennett 
the famous novelist, writes: 


* The tonic effect of Sana- 
togen on me is simply won- 
derful.” 


Sir Gitbert Parker, M.P. 


the eminent novelist-states- 
man, writes from London ; 


“ Sanatogen is to my mind 
a true food-tonic, feeding the 
nerves, increasing the energy 
and giving fresh vigor to the 
overworked body and mind.” 


John Burroughs 


the distinguished naturalist 
and author, writes: 


“T am sure I have been 
greatly benefited by Sanato- 
gen. My sleep is fifty per 
cent. better than it was one 
year ago, and my mind and 
strength are much im- 
proved.” 


George Ade 
the humorist, writes: 


i ye Sanatogena 
trial, and I am convinced of 
its merits.” 


Mme. Sarah Grand 


Author of the “ Heavenly 
Twins,” writes: 

* [began to take Sanatogen 
after nearly four years’ en- 
forced idleness from extreme 
debility, and felt the benefit 
almost immediately. And 
now, afer taking it steadily 
three times a day for twelve 
weeks, I find myself able to 
enjoy beth work and play 
again and also am able to do 
as much of both as 1 ever 
did.” 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 
The Leader—James Barnes as Silas Lapham (illustrationM—W. D. Howells in his Study and 
Garden (portraits}—The Dinner to W. D. Howells (illustrations)—The Story of a Century 
(portrait of J. Henry Harper)—American Payments to British Authors—A Letter from 
Charles Reade—The Case of Kipling—William Black—Du Maurier and the Harpers— 
Labouchére and the Teuton—J. K. Bangs’s Bill—Strange Manuscripts—R. H. Davis and 
the Plagiarist—Du Chaillu’s Preposterous Yarn—Dismissing the Subject—Granville Barker 
—The Story of Many Stories—Incidents of Louis Joseph Vance’s Career (with illustration) 
—Mr. Rideing’s Recollections (with portrait}—Literary New York in the Seventies—T. B. 
Aldrich—jJames Payn—W. R. Castle (portrait)—The Impossible Hugo—Anne Warwick 
(portrait)—Dorothy Canfield (portrait}—When Kipling Was Hungry—James Otis Kaler 
(portrait)—Eleanor Atkinson (portrait)—The Code of Slang—O. Henry in Another Réle 
(illustration)—A Correction—For the Case—The Literary Maps—‘‘ The Boule Cabinet ” 113-135 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 
Lady Thackeray Ritchie (illustrated) P ‘ . Lewis MELviLte 
Millions and Millionaires in Fiction. Epna Kenton 
Elihu Vedder—Recollections and Impressions (illus- 
trated) ; : ‘ ‘ . Horace THompson CARPENTER 

A Panel of Poets. : i ‘ . Mitton Bronner 
The Author and Publicity . ‘ . Artuur M. Cnase 
Bibliographies of Younger Reputations 

V_ John Galsworthy ; - " . Lenox Astor 
George Borrow (illustrated) . : , . Pxue G. Huser, Jr. 
The Posthumous Works of Tolstoy é \ . ABRAHAM CAHAN 


THE DECORATIVE DRAMA 
Sumurfin—The Bird of Paradise—The/Talker—Lydia Gilmore— 
A Slice of Life—Lady Patricia—Preserving Mr. Panmure— 
Officer 660—The Greyhound—Oliver Twist ° . Cayton HamILton 


THE ANTAGONISTS: A es te 
Chapters I, Il, Ill ; E. Temple THURSTON 


THE RECORDING ANGEL AND SOME RECENT 
NOVELS 
To M. L. G —The Green Vase—A Painter of Souls—Sekhet— 
The Heart of Us—The Plain Path. ‘ ; . Freperic Taser Cooper 


NINE BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
I-ll-Ill ‘‘ Modern Society in Europe ”’ . . - . Paut Grier Harpine 
IV-V-VI ‘‘ The Plays of Granville Barker ” . . Watter Clayton 
Vil‘ Fifty Years of Theatrical Mz magement ’ ; . Gravam Berry 
VIII Joseph McCabe's ‘‘ The Empresses of Rome” . ALGERNON TASSIN 
IX Pierre de Coulevain’s ‘‘ The Heart of Life” . . Hitpecarpe HAWTHORNE 


VERSE 
The Mirror . ’ ; ‘ . Gerorcia Woop Pancsorn 


The Silent Warrior : e , . Hersert Heron 
Boston to Bursleigh ‘ ‘ : . Joun Macy 


THE BOOK MART 


Books Received ‘ 
Sales of Books During the Month 
The Best Selling Books 
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Fathers of Men 


By E. W. Hornung 
“A fresh and penetrating 
study of that eternal prob- 
lem—the human boy.** 

—The Spectator. 
$1.30 net; postpaid $1.40 


The Counsel 
Assigned 
By Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews 
Author of The Perfect Tribute 
As Mrs. Andrews presented 
Abraham Lincoln, the 
Presidept, in her famous 
“Perfeet Tribute,” so now 
she prgsents Lincoln, the 
young lawyer. 
50 cts. net; postpaid 55 cts. 


Wide Courses 


By James B. Connolly 


ousing tales of adventure 

th on land and sea—but 
phiefly the latter — their 
scenes ranging from among 
the ice of the Arctic Circle 
to the shimmering sands 
and blazing waters of the 
tropics. Illustrated 


$1.25 net; postpaid $1.35 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Suggestion and Psychotherapy 


By GEORGE W. JACOBY, M.D. 


Dr. Jacoby, one of the most eminent of 
New York neurologists, has iff this book 
popularized for the intelligent layman a 
subject about which every one is talking, 
but which is as intricate as it is impor- 
tant. He asserts “the influence of the 
mind in the causation and cure of dis- 
ease,” but his conclusions of detail with 
regard to this influence are based purely 
on scientific facts, analyzed and argued 
with the impartiality of a savant to 


whom pure speculation is irrelevant. 
With illustrations. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.65 


Why Should We Change 


Our Form of Government ? 


Studies in Practical Politics 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President of Columbia University 


Which examines the Referendum and 
Initiative, the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
the question of governmental control of 
corporations, and other pressing politi- 
cal problems, some of which will be the 
critical issues of the approaching elec- 
tion. 75 cents net; postage extra. 


Plays by August Strindberg 


Translated with Introduction by 
EDWIN BJORKMAN 


Strindberg, the foremost figure in Scan- 
dinavian literature to-day, and admit- 
tedly one of the greatest of living 
dramatists, is represented in this volume 
by three of his most characteristic plays 
—“The Dream Play’; “The Link,” in 
one act; and “The Dance of Death,” 
Parts I and II, a drama of tremendous 
power, generally considered his master- 
piece. 


With portrait. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.65 


Robert E. Lee: man and Soldier 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


“A_ volume which is brilliant in its nar- 
rative of Lee’s military exploits and the 
other incidents of his life, while it is 


‘ inspiring in its reflection of a character 


itt which it can justly be said there was 
no king but conscience.” 

- —Springfield Republican. 
With a photogra- 


vure portrait and 
maps. 


$2.50 net; 
postage extra 


The Chink in the 
Armour 


By 
Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes 


A beautiful English wid- 
ow, a Russian princess, a 
French Nobleman who is 
a professioral gambler, 
and a mysterious old cou- 
ple meet at a gay little 
French watering-place and 
become entangled in a se- 
ries of tragic and mysteri- 
ous events. 


$1.30 net; postpaid $1.40 


By Gouverneur Morris 


There are twelve stories in 
this new volume, ranging 
from adventures on desert 
islands to golf games at 
Aiken, from love stories in 
the Adirondacks to tragedy 
in the South Seas. 


$1.24 net; postpaid $1.35 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Dorothy Canfield’s THE SQUIRREL CAGE 
Illustrated by J. A: Wittiams. $1.35 net. Ready March 30th. 


This is, first of all, an unusually personal and real story of American 


An essentially family life. The scene is a middle-western city. 


American This original and complete version of Lydia Emery’s love story contains 

novel, withan | much not in its serial form and embraces the influence on her lite of her 

important family; of her lovable godfather, Dr. Melton; of her husband, a potential 

theme. captain of industry; and of a radical young cabinet maker. Lydia.grows 

from a care free girl to a mature woman, who knows life and wants to 

choose for her children’s happiness and her own, unhampered by what the ‘‘soeial” heirarchy 
of a middle western town say and think. 


Beulah Marie Dix’s THE FIGHTING BLADE 


By the author of ‘‘The Making of Christopher Ferringham,” ‘‘ Allison’s Lad,” etc. 
Probable price, $1.30 net. 

A dramatic tale of literary distinction. It is of Cromwell's time, and has a strong 

Swords and love interest. The author made a distinct success in this field with her “‘Allison’s Lad 

in C, and Other Martial Interludes,” which the Boston Transcript said “Lives in the memory. 

lobe m erom-~ . . « Noble passion holding the balance between life and death.” The hero is a quiet, 

well’s time. boyish, German soldier of fortune, who loves a little tom-boy Royalist heiress, and proves 

himself at bottom heroic and self-sacrificing. 


Ralph Strauss THE PRISON WITHOUT A WALL 


Sylvanus de Bohun, a gentle sensitive scholar, is the prisoner who will- 
An English ingly endured the cloistering of Cambridge, of which he isa Fellow. He 
nobel, with hears the call of the World, and like Queed, seeks to be more like other men— 
unusualqua'i- | but with different results. He experiences London, Bohemian and otherwise, 
ty and lovable | and both love and treachery. $1.30 net. 


characters. “Mr. Straus’s style is a delight, it reminds us of Thackeray and Lamb,” London 
Standard. “Will remain long in our memory. Very sound and able.”— Westminster 
Gazette. 


VILLAGE LIFE IN AMERICA (1852-1872) 


AS TOLD IN THE DIARY OF A SCHOOL GIRL. By Caro.ine Cowes RICHARDS. 
With an Introduction by Margaret E. Sangster. Illustrated, $1.30 net. - 
‘*I have read thdusands of books. I have never read one which has given 
me more delight than this."—MarGARET E. SANGSTER. 


“The charming little schoolgirl diary. . . . Glimpses of history . . . in the im- 

yression made on a small town in New York State by the breaking out of the Civil 

. Var, by Fort Douglas. and —aaoey and the assassination of President Lincoln; but 

book to cherish. the delightfulness of the book is in the picture which it draws for us of the life of a 
simple household, rather Puritanical but overflowing with affection, whereof we quickly 

come to love each individual member. They were only four in number—the grandfather 

and grandmother and two girls, the elder of whom it was, Caroline Cowles Richards (she is an aunt of 
the late “John Oliver Hobbes”), who kept this diary, beginning when she was ten. . . . Much of the charm 
of the book is furnished by the quaint aspen and clear young vision of the diarist. . . . It is the sweet, 
universal humanness of it that is beyond price.”—London Times. 


IN THE CARPATHIANS. By Lion Phillimore 


An entirely delightful and unconventional book of travel in pleasant 
company, the record of a gypsy-like holiday, distinctly clever and 
dainty. With map, 8vo, $3.50. 


“A spontaneous effort from a writer with original talent. If it is a first anmes ata 
wander-book, it is certainly one of the very best on-record.”—London Daily Chronicle. 


L. P. Jack’s AMONG THE IDOLMAKERS 


By the Editor of “The Hibbert Journal,” author of ‘*‘Mad Shepherds,” ** The 
Alchemy of Thought.” Stories of very unusual quality much in_ the vein of 
‘*Mad Shepherds.” $1.35 net. 


f 


34 West 33d St. 


Henry Holt & Company sew’york 
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EMERSON HOUGH 
Author of The Mississippi Bubble, 54-40 or Fight, Etc. 


JOHN RAWN 


Emerson Hough’s New Novel 


“This book, John Rawn, is a masterpiece—It stands for democracy, for progress, for 
the rights of common men. 


“It is a progressive noyel—one of the little voices of the era. You would better read 
it, for it will teach you something. 


“Bond or free, Socialist or aristocrat, Democrat or Republican, Progressive or Re- 
actionist—pushing forward with a vision in your eyes, or pulling backward with a veil 
drawn across your vision—still you will get something out of this big book. 


“ If you are reactionary you will get a shock; if you are progressive you will get an 


uplift. Take your pick!”— The Plain Dealer. 
Illustrated by Bracker. Price, $1.25 Net 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
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RECENT FICTION OF QUALITY 


By CHARLES SHERMAN 


HE COMES UP SMILING 


“The title ‘He Comes up Smiling’ describes the happy frame of mind the reader will be 
in once he has read this charming story." — Salt Lake Herald. 


Net, $1.25 Illustrated by Coles Phillips and A. W. Brown 
By JOHN BRECKENRIDGE ELLIS 


FRAN 


One of those thoroughly human books that everyone likes and delights to recommend to friends. 


Net, $1.25 Illustrated by W. B. King 
By EDGAR JEPSON 


POLLY OOLY 


“To read the successive chapters is to take part in as many stirring frolics.”"-—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Net, $1.25 Illustrated by Hanson Booth 
By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


Author of “Get-Rich-Quick Waliingford,” etc. 


FIVE THOUSAND AN HOUR 


It sounds Impossible—but Johnny Gamble does it. Of course, it takes a magician in money- 
making—George Randolph Chester—to accomplish the feat. 


Net, $1.25 Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 
By MRS. WILSON WOODROW 


Author of “The Silver Butterfly,” etc. 


SALLY SALT 


To open this story is like stepping into a beautiful garden flooded with sunlight and 
swept by summer breezes. 


Net, $1.25 Illustrated by David Robinson 
By FREDERIC S. ISHAM 


Author of “Under the Rose,” “The Lady of the Mount,” etc. 


A MAN AND HIS MONEY 


The hero is a young man who voluntarily gives up his millions to start at the bottom. 


Net, $1.25 Illustrated by Spero 


New York THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Indianapolis 
SR RR aru a aR ANRC i MMR 
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PUTNAM’S SPRING BOOKS 
In the Amazon Jungle 


Adventures in a Remote Part of the Upper Amazon River 
Including a Sojurn among the Cannibal Indians 


By ALGOT LANGE 


With an Introduction by FREDERICK S. DELLENBAUGH 
Octavo. With 86 Illustrations from Original Photographs by the Author. Probable price, $3.00 net 


A unique narrative of discovery and adventure is given to the world in the pages of 
Mr. Lange’s volume. Not only is the region described one that has long piqued curiosity, 
but the exceptional trials that the author endured and the unusual experiences that at 
every step beset his progress form a tout ensemble that makes one’s heart throb with 
sympathetic interest in the hardihood and pluck that finally conquered over the treachery 


of the horror-infested jungle. 


Human Efficiency 
A Psychological Study of Modern Problems 


By HORATIO W. DRESSER, Ph.D. 
Author of “The Power of Silence” 


Crown 8v0. $1.50 net. By mail, $1.65 

Starting with the present day scientific psychol- 
ogy, and its emphasis in both mind and body, the 
author endeavors to apply psychological principles 
to the question of efficiency at large. He insists 
on the need of investigating the entire subject of 
the nature, scope and wise use of energy and em- 
hasizes the power of will, conscious control, and 
intellectual co-ordination. 


The Child of the Dawn 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 


Author of “From a College Window,” 
“The Upton Letters,” etc. 


Crown 8v0. $1.50 net. By mail, $1.65 


An allegory of fantasy dealing with the hope of 
immortality. The author does not attempt any 
petoceghine! or ontological exposition of what is 
idden behind the veil of death, but deals with the 
subject imaginatively or poetically. seeking, as he 
says, “to translate hopes into visions.” 


Irish FolK-History Plays 


‘First Series, THE TRAGEDIES 
Grania, Kincora, Dervorgilla 


Crown 8v0. Each $1.50 net. 


By LADY GREGORY 


Second Series, THE TRAGIC COMEDIES 
The Canavans, The White Cockade, The Deliverer 
By mail, $1.65 


Lady Gregory has preferred going for her material to the traditional folk history rather than to the 


‘authorized printed versions, and she has been able, in so dwing, to make her plavs more living. 


The 


choice of folk history rather than written history gives a freshness of treatment and elasticity of mater- 
ial which has made the late J. M. Synge say that “Lady Gregory's method had brought back the possi- 


bility of writing historic plays.” 


by A.C. Benson, A _E. W. Mason, W. J. Locke 
Beyond the Law 


By MIRIAM ALEXANDER 
$1.35 net. By mail, $1.50 


Great English Prize Novel. Winner of Prize of $1,250 


We have individually and unanimously given 
first place to the MS. entitled “‘Beyond the Law.” 
It is a lively, unaffected, and interesting story of 
good craftsmanship, showing imagination and 1n- 
sight, with both vivid and dramatic qualities. 


The Yoke of Silence 


By AMY McLAREN 
Author of “Bawbee Jock” 


$1.35 net. By mail, $1.50 


Rich like Bawbee Jock in human quality and 
emotional appeal, and impressive by its convincing 
mastery of the essential traits of Scotch character. 
The characters are essentially likeable. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE ROSARY’’ 


Through the Postern Gate 


A Romance in Seven Days 


By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 


Author of “‘The Mistress of Shenstone,” “The Following of the Star” 


9 Full-page Illustrations in Color, $1-35 net. 


By mail, $1.50 


A book in every way worthy of *‘The Rosary” : wholesome. swert, instinct with nobilitv, throbbing 
with life and with love. One cannot but wish that life might oftener bring o1 e in contact with characters 


of such rare naturalness and beauty. 


NEW YORE 
2, 4 and 6 West 45th St. 
27 and 29 W. 23rd St. 


LONDON 
24 Bedford Street 
Strand 
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Two Thousand Copies 


Present Daily Selling Average 


THE WINNING ; 
OF BARBARA WOnRTI 


Will Continue Thrétigh the Year 
The Best Selling Book in All the World 


@ Because it isa National Epic. @ Becaugé every new 
reader is a new friend. @ Because over Three Million 
copies of Harold Bell Wright’s books already sold 
makes his popularity secure. @ Becausé our Adver- 
tising Campaign will continue with vigor and liberality. 
@ Because “The Winning of Barbara Worth’”’ will 
grow in favor through “mouth to mouth advertising” 
making sure its permanency as the world’s most 
popular novel. 


The Calling ‘of Dan Matthews 


Is the biggest “Popular Copyright” ever published — 
with ‘‘The Shepherd of the Hills” a good Second and 
“That Printer of Udell’s” a close Third. 

Note :—The Popular Edition, of The Calling of Dan Matthews, 
The Shepherd of the Hills and That Printer of Udell’s, by special 


arrangement, is published by A. L. Burt Company, 52 Deane St., 
New York, and should be ordered from them or from your jobber. 


Mr. Wright’s Books are Sold by All Jobbérs 


Publishers’ Selling Agents to the Trade in the United States 


THE REILLY & BRITTON COMPANY 


319 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Publishers, THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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ae 


By H. Rider Haggard 
Author of “She,” ete. 


In this tale of the Middle 
Ages, Rider Haggard has given 
us a picture in his vivid and 
striking way of the days when 
feudalism was in the land and 
every man held his life and love 
in the strength of his sword arm. 


Four illustrations in color 
by A. C. Michael 
Fizxed price, $1.20 

(postage, 12c.) 


Fairy Tales A Child 
Can Read and Act 


By Lillian E. Nixon 


This volume contains a num- 
ber of those juvenile classics 
which have delighted generation 
after generation, arranged with 
full directions for acting. Child- 
ren the world over love to en- 
act stories that they read and 
Miss Nixon has made this easy 
with her simple instructions as 
to costumes (all of which may 
be made at home), dialogue and 
playing. 


Illustrations in black and 
white by R. J. Herbert 
Net, 75c. (postage 7c.) 


The 
Real Mrs. Holyer 
By Francis Channon 


The charming romance of a 
young girl who takes a position 
as governess for two impish 
twins. Any one who enjoys 
clean, wholesome fiction and 
pictures of home-life, will find 
much pleasure in this tale. 

Fized price, $1.20 
. , Qe 
(postage, 12c.) 


Happy Humanity 


By Dr. Frederick Van Eeden 


The autobiography of Hol- 
land’s most distinguished novel- 
ist, poet and playwright, and the 
story of his social ideals. 


Net, $1.25 (postage, 12c.) 


Where Half the 


World is Waking U 


By Clarence Poe 


A most interesting and timely 
volume on the East of to-day 
and the great changes taking 
place. 

Forty-Two Photographs 
Net, $1.25 (postage, 12c.) 


THE STORY OF A GIRL WHO DARED AND WON 


COUNSEL FOR 
THE DEFENSE 


By LEROY SCOTT 
Author of “To Him That Hath,” etc. 


MAGINE a young girl returning 

to her home in the Middle West 

on the eve of a civic celebration, 

chiefly in honor of her father, to 

find him indicted for bribery and 

no lawyer willing to take the case. 

This is the tragic situation into 

which Katherine West steps, and 

in this story Mr. Scott shows how 

a womanly woman may meet a 

man’s problem without losing any 

of her feminine charm. The story 

LEROY SCOTT has a tremendous appeal on ac- 

count of its real dramatic strength 

and its vigorous championing of the right of a woman 
to take her place in the vital work of modern life. 

Frontispiece in colors 


Fixed price, $1.20 (postage 12c.) 


DANNY’S OWN STORY 


By DON MARQUIS 


N the short space of a few weeks 
Danny has been taken joyfully 
into the hearts of many thousands 


of readers. The story of his amus- 
ing career and his fand of quaint 
philosophy have given him a secure 
place. But we are going to let 
some of his new friends speak for 
him. 
“In a day when there is so much 
exotic and labored fiction revolv- 
ing painfully and to little purpose 
about one problem or another, it is 
like a draft of cool spring water 
on a dusty road to come across a book which is so 
refreshing in its humor and so close to the soil in its 
pictures of life.”—Npringfield Republican. 
“Reaches to the depths of real human interest and is 
punctuated with points of genuine humor.”—New York 
World. 
“It is a success already, and the world seems brighter 
since it came. It is in the interest of the public that 
the wish is expressed that it may be followed by many 
others in the same charming vein.”—Washington Times 
(D. C.). 

Illustrated irresistibly by E. W. Kemble 


Fixed price, $1.20 (postage 12c.) 


Doubleday, Page & Company 


DON MARQUIS 
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By the Author of “ The Circuit Rider’s Wife” 


THE RECORDING 
ANGEL 


By CORRA HARRIS 


7 HERE is a freshness, an orig- 
inal unconventionality about 
Mrs. Harris’s novels which simply 
can’t be given in description. And 
it is this amazing realness (which 
you don’t realize until you break 
the spell by putting down the 
book!) and irrepressible humor 
which have placed her at one bound 
among the small band of modern 
novelists whose work literary 
people take seriously—and the pub- 
lic delightedly. And what utterly 
fascinating company it is the reader 
plunges into in this Georgia tale! Jim Bone, vital- 
izing his sleepy native town from his Western ex- 
perience; and fair-haired Sylvia of the mysterious 
eyes and mouth—whose complex nature so stirred the 
prodigal and unrepentant Jim. What more delicious 
morsel than the description of the company of near- 
authoresses assembled in Mrs. Fanning-Rucker’s par- 
lor. A figure not to be forgotten, too, is pathetic, weak, 
old Elbert White with his one redeeming quality of 
adoring his blind saint of a wife, who all innocently 
becomes the “Recording Angel” of the community. 
It’s like having some shrewd laughter-loving friend tell 
all her cherished best stories of the quaint people she’s 
lived among for years. 

Illustrated in colorg 


Fixed price, $1.25 (postage, 12c.) 
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Have you ever wanted to be a Gypsy? 


If you know this longing for the open, 
you'll like 


IN SEARCH OF ARCADY 


By NINA WILCOX PUTNAM 


T was the lure of the open road which led a charming 

New York girl to slip away a few weeks each year, 
enter the picturesque Gypsy Camps and become a part 
of that nomadic life. The adventures she has in her 
little cart, and the efforts of a young Scotchman to 
trace her by means of the “Patterin’—that mystic call 
of love and friendship of the Romany folk—make a 
very romantic and exciting outdoor tale. 

Charming Illustrations 


Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12c.) 


Garden City, Long Island, N.Y. 
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One Hundred 


Masterpieces 


By John La Farge 


Mr. John La Farge has given 
a key to the art beauties of all 
time in this splendid volume, a 
work which holds open to the 
average reader the door to the 
storehouse of the ages—the gal- 
lery of immortal paintings. 
One hundred and twelve full 

pages of illustrations 


Net, $5.00 (postage, 50c.) 


The Ben Greet 
~ Shakespeare 


An ideal acting edition for 
amateurs with all Mr. Greet’s 
wealth of information as to in- 
terpretation “business,” etc. 
Each play in a separate volume. 


NOW READY 
“A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” 
“The Tempest” 
Many illustrations in colors, 
and black and white 
Cloth, net  60c. 
Leather, net 90c. 
(postage 8c.) 


Many Celebrities 
And a Few Others 


i otianeeemmtnellitendttiiintitmediel 
By William H. Rideing 
A bundle of reminiscences of 
a charming kind which take in 
nearly every one of prominence 
in America and England for a 
half century. 
Illustrated 


Net, $2.50 (postage, 25c.) 


The Women of 


To-Morrow 


By. William Hard 


This is a book of compelling 
interest, dealing with questions 
in which every man, and espec- 
ially every woman, is vitally 
interested. Read the chapters 
on the postponement of mar- 
riage, the preliminary period of 
self-support, the new training 
for motherhood, the problem of 
leisure, the opportunity for civic 
service—and you will have some 
new and interesting ideas. 

Many Illustrations 


Net, $1.50 (postage, 15c.) 

















New Demands in 


Education 
By James P Munroe 


A most interesting discussion 
of modern Educational methods 
in the light of present and fu- 
ture needs. 


Net, $1.25 (postage, 12c.) 
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The Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce 


Edited and Arranged by the Author 
A MBROSE BIERCE — no living author has 


been so much discussed. Yet his name is 

not cried by the newsboys as they pass 
through the train vending chewing-gum and 
candy and “the very latest.” His name is not 
“a household word” among the readers of “the 
six best sellers,” nor is Ambrose Bierce “studied” 
in “literary” societies by young ladies. 


But no living author has been so much dis- 
cussed by the men and women that have made the 
literatures of the world of the past fifty years. 
No great living author may say that he has been 
uninfluenced by Ambrose Bierce. Verily this 
man has colored the literatures of his time. And 
he is still the master whom the masters study 
and revere. 


We present here extracts from a few of more 
than five thousand articles in our collection relat- 
ing to his work and personality. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE: “The Neale Publishing Company has 
ddne the public a real service in preparing a complete and hand- 
some edition of the works of Ambrose Bierce. .. . The supple 
English language in his hand is both flail and scalpel and anon 
the lover’s lute. He is one of the writers whom it is a joy 
to read.” 


: “The genius of Ambrose Bierce travels 
in many fields—in romance, satire, poetry, fable, essay, criticism, 
epigram. We need not look into his books for the learned 
dullness of the academic Addisons. Wherever we find Bierce we 
feel the working of a daring intelligence, of an original mind; 

From a drawing by F. Soulé Campbell. and we feel this even when we dissent from his striding and 
crushing opinions. . . . His is a composite mind—a blending of 
Hafiz the Persian, Swift, Poe, Thoreau, with sometimes a gleam 
of the Galilean.” : 
BIRMINGHAM AGE-HERALD: “In every page he has added AMBROSE 
to the dignity of letters.” 


TORONTO MAIL: “This is a real addition to American letters, 
for critics everywhere are now vying with one another to honor 
Bierce’s qualities as a literary artist.” 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON: “His place among the American 


classics is assured. 


VANITY FAIR (London): “Mr. Ambrose Bierce is in the 
front rank of American critics, if indeed he does not head them 
all. English critics have something to learn from him... . 
Satirist, poet, soldier, literary_artist—in a dozen phases Bierce 
appeals to the discriminatigg. reader. ‘There are no better short 
stories in the English lagguage than his In the Midst of Life, 
but unfortunately the tories have -become popular at the ex- 
pense of his other works. ...If you have not read Bierce’s 
Devil's Dictionary you have a matchless pleasure before you.” 


ROBERT BARR, in The Outlook (London): “I have written 
eulogies upon him both in America and England, and when his 
latest book came out I bought copies and sent them to a few of 
the great of the earth.” 


PORTLAND (Oregon) TELEGRAM: “Indubitably the name 
of Bierce is one of the best known among literary men to-day. 
. Taking his writings ‘by and large,’ as a sailor would put 


it, few competent to i e will contend that he is not one of the 
greatest masters of English this country has produced.” 


LOS ANGELES TIMES- “As.a wholé; they [these volumes] 
represent the growth and development of one of the most strik- 
ing forces in American literature.” 


THE NEALE PUBLISHING COMPANY | eee Scomon (sate 
UNION SQUARE NEW YORK From Black and White (London), 
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The Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce 


In Ten Large Volumes 


. C.) STATES: “The publication of 
Ambrose Bierce’s collect works is an event in many 
ways, but chiefly it setves to introduce to the public a 
body of notable work in almost every field of literature. 
- . - Yet for almost a generation Bierce has been recog- 
nized in England, where he spent some years on various 
journals, as one of the eatest living men of !etters. 
- . « He towers above all American contemporaries in his 
chosen field, and his name and fame are certain to con- 
tinue to grow in English literature.” 


BALTIMORE SUN: “Ambrose Bierce, short-story writer, 
poet, essayist, critic, political writer, journalist, and, 
above all, powerful satirist, is one of the writers ef to- 
day who are both very well and very little known. His 
works have been translated into every European lan- 
grag, Detoting Norwegian and Russian. He has resided 
in ifornia, Washington, and England, and has written 
brilliantly and much; yet, while beloved of scholars, he 
is comparatively m to the general reader.” 


SIMS, in The Referee (London): “There 


GEORGE R. 
are stories of Rudyard Kipling’s that I shall never for- 


Mr. A- 
Restes du deyeuner a la Fourcvette 


A caricature of a painting by J. H. E. Partington. 


BRANDER MATTHEWS, in The Cosmopolitan: “Mr. 
Bierce has an astonishing faculty for the selection 
of the dramatic situation, plucked at the very climax 
and catastrophe of the drama; and presented briefly 
and boldly and left to speak for itself.” 


HALDANE MACFALL, in 7. P.’s Weekly (Lon- 
don): “The dinner-tables wii] be a chatter this winter 
with talk of the artistry in letters of an American 
writer; his name is Ambrose Bierce. 
into an édition de luxe over the water; he is oa 
hailed across the Atlantic as the greatest living imagi- 
native writer of prose. 


get; there are stories in Ambrose Bierce’s In the 
of Life that I shall remember while memory lasts. 


THE FRAMEV AAS, WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED (Jo 
———= uth Africa): “It m take yes half a 


wead one of his stories, but if you have read it 
carefully and aright you are months older when you 


finish it.” 
SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER: “The lication 
of these ten volumes is a notable effort in the literary 


annals of America.” 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE; “Space forbids the 

notice adequate to an exposition of Bierce’s many-sided 

genius, but it is due to say of the unamiable Ambrose 

that as a combination of the essayist, short-story writer 

and versifier he is without peer among living writers o 
English. . . . Just what his place in American letters 
is to be may not be foretold, but his steadily growing 
recognition after having practically ceased writing 
argues that it will be a permanent one.” 


THE ARGONAUT (San Francisco): “No man in 
America has a greater commar.d over the resources of 
she English language. no man can better extract from 
it its uttermost possibilities.” 


M idst 


He has ‘gone 


One can almost hear his 


name growing.” 


THE SEARCHLIGHT (Wellington, New Zealand): 
“His critical judgment is extraordinary in its_precis- 
ion, accuracy, and sustained intelligence.” 


FREDERIC TABER Coorss, in a review of ten 
pages, in The Bookman: “But to the connoisseur 
of what is rare, unique, and very perfect in any 
branch of fiction he must appeal strongly as one 
entitled to hearty recognition as an enduring figure 
in American letters.” 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW (London): “The bind- 
ing and printing are perfect, recalling the best pro- 
ductions of Colburn and Rivingtons at the beginning 
of the last century.” 


‘THE ATHENAEUM (London): “Published in sump- 


tuous style.” 


In ten large volumes, containing approximately one 
hundred thousand words to the volume, the dimen- 
sions of which are about six inches wide, nine inches 
long, and two inches thick. Three editions are now 
ready: cloth, half morocco, and full morocco. The 
mechanical features of the three éditions are identi- 
cal save the binding. The cheapest set in its me- 
chanical appointments is fit for the king. Cloth, 
$25.00; half morocco, $60.00; full morocco, the auto- 
graph edition, $100.00. No volume is sold separately 
—the set of no edition being broken. 


& 
ion of Ambrose Bierce and 


NEW YORK P Collis P. Huntington. 
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**I stand amazed at the qualities of the author’s 
genius,’’ writes Andrew Lang of 


TANTE 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


“A novel so finely conceived and wrought 
out that it bears upon every page the stamp 
of greatness. In its greatness it is human, 
and fights for an ideal. In its art it is finely 
flexible and subtly wrought.” 





Alii 


iM" 


‘“‘Madame Okraska ( Tante ) is a very complete characteriza- 
tion, individual, human, done with a thousand artistic touches. 
But, although she stands out so boldly from the novel's pages, 
the book is full of others that, less prominent, are hardly less 
living than she.”— New York Times. 

“Against Madame Okraska is set for contrast the absurdly 
dear and determined Mrs. Talcott, who for spiritual beauty in 
grotesque clothing must take her assured position in the gal- 
lery of immortal characters of fiction.’”” — Boston Herald. 


1 NBR 


“ Lovers of robust fiction will have genuine satisfaction in 
reading ‘Tante.’. . . And by robust fiction I do not mean 
highly romantic and exciting fiction, but fiction with substan- 
tial ideas, strong character delineation, and a mellow and 
humorous view of life... . 


“The habitual fiction reader will look long before 


finding a book so subtle and so fascinating.” 
—Elia W. Peattie in Chicago Tribune. 


Price $1.30 net, postage 14 cents 





THE CENTURY CO. Union Square NEW YORK 
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On April 5th we shall publish 


The MONTESSORI METHOD "A Ge Fourth Ave, 


New York City. 


of Scientific Pedagogy. By Dr. Maria Montessori.  \Q_ piece send me tuil de. 


Scriptive circular about 


with introduction by Prof. Henry W. Holmes, of Harvard ‘on 
University. The most important book on the training of children ; 
published in years. Cloth Svo., $/.75 net; postpaid $1.90. 


Also 
STOVER at YALE—By Owen Johnson, .,,.2“ijor a. 


An exciting, important novel on the college society system, interesting to 
everyone aside from college affiliations. Cloth 12mo, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.37 


BUTTERED SIDE 
DOWN 


By EDNA FERBER. author of “Dawn O’Hara” — 
Ready March 29th. 


Miss Ferber’s sudden “arrival” was 
one of the most sensational events of 
the past year in the literary world. 


In these stories we see not the demi-gods of society 

fiction, but the soda-water clerk at the’country drug- 

store, the shop girl who ‘practices beauty-culture as 

expounded in the evening newspaper, and the people 

that pass in the street and exist in millions. Miss (1.04 sonzis 
. . ‘Ss 

Ferber shows them not as drab, uninteresting mem- piece and 4 — 

bers of a crowd, but as essentially romantic human 4/0p7aitens 

beings. And her strong humorous insight brings to ~™/#. 


, : > ST OO net: ‘ 
the reader mariy smiles of delighted appreciation. 714 %‘j,70" 


“ a “A bigger play than ‘ Ghosts.’” 
To M. L. G. —-St. Paul Dispatch. 


is making such a sen- 
coca: | TO-MORROW 
edition was necessary 
2 weeks after publi- By PERCY MACKAYE 
oe. ; Author of * The Scarecrow,” “Jeanne D' Arc,” ete. 
We have studied “‘ More constructive than Ibsen’s famous 
hundreds of grand drama,” continues the same review. Based on 
passions by eminent the question of race improvement, “To- 
novelists far less Morrow” is a moving play, showing not only 
real.”"— the evil and sorrow of wrong inheritance, but 
Hl strangest books| | N. Y. Evening Sun. pointing the way to the building of a better hu- 
7 everwritten ; $7.25 nel; manity through proper selection in marriage. 
ae postpaid $7.37. Cloth, J2mo, $1.25 net; postpaid $17.35. 


Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
Important Spring Books 


Meredith Nicholson’s 


Greatest Novel 


A Hoosier Chronicle 


A buoyant, enthralling story.of love and politics 
in a typical American state in which the influence 
of an unusual heroine is keenly felt throughout 
the many dramatic situations. 


“A Hoosier Chronicle” is the kind of novel 
which the reader puts down with a sense of having 
known intimately its characters and been a par- 
ticipant in the stirring scenes described, 


Illustrated in color by F.C. Yohn. $1.40 net; postpaid $1.56. 


Christopher — By Richard Pryce 


“A refreshing book for the reader who knows 
and loves human nature, who delights in the quiet 
realities of life.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“A story altogether worth knowing . . . done 
with amazing insight.”—Philadelphia Press. 


_ “The charm of the story and the leisureliness of 
its narration remind one of De Morgan’s ‘Joseph 
Vance.’ "—Brooklyn Eagle. 


_ “Mr. Pryce is unmistakably in the front rank of 
=nglish novelists.’”-—Washington Star. 


$1.35 net; postpaid $1.47 


Lost Farm Camp 
By HARRY H. KNIBBS 


An exhilarating story of the pine woods of 
Maine, where a young man from the city finds 
adventure, red-blooded life, and—“Swickey.” 

Illustrated, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.37 


Alexander’s Bridge 
By WILLA S. CATHER 


The story -of a great engineer and the two 
women who play a part in his life. 
$1.00 net; postpaid $1.10 


The Promised Land 


By MARY ANTIN 


This autobiography of a Russian immigrant is 
remarkable for its humor and pathos. 


Illustrated. $1.75 net; postpaid $1.90 


Lee the American 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD JR. 


A brilliantly searching and sympathetic study of 
the great Southern leader. 


lilustrated. $2.50 net; postpaid $2.70 


Polly of the Hospital Staff 


By EMMA C. DOWD 


Grown-ups and children, doctors and nurses, lovers of 
Rebecca, of Mary Cary, and of Little Nell will enjoy this book. 
It is full of cheery inspiration and of that subtle quality which 
has been best described as “the smile within the tear, and the 
tear within the smile.” 


Illustrated in color. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.08 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY _ New York 
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New Fiction fae Little, Brown & Co. 
Louis Joseph Vance’s Best 


THE BANDBOX 


Out April 3 


Spirited Illustrations 
BY 


culminating in love— ARTHUR I. KELLER 


all told with character- ie C a 6 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 Net 
istic swiftness and . 
buoyant humor. 


An impelling story of 
deep mystery. and 
breathless adventure, 


Three Large Printings 
Before Publication 


Her Word of Honor The Under Trail 


By EDITH MACVANE By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 
Tells how a pretty French girl ran away to A virile tale of the Virginia mountains that 
America and the complications that followed her | deals with the big, human emotions of hate and 
advent into American Society. love and aspiration. 
Illustrated, $1.25 net. . Illustrated, $1.25 net. 


FIFTH PRINTING 


“A book of absorbing interest and great charm, Harriet Prescott Sporrorp 


THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


By PAYNE ERSKINE 


A powerful love story of the Blue Ridge of North Carolina, with an unusual heroine 
splendidly imagined and brilliantly portrayed, “THE MOUNTAIN GIRL” is making 
a wide appeal everywhere. Illustrated by J. Duncan Gleason. $1.25 net 


The Big Fish Sanna of the Island Town 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON By MARY E. WALLER 


An. extraordinary adventure story of two reck- A strong and delightful American love story with 
less treasure seekers, with its scenes laid in the a charming heroine and written by the author of 
wilds of South America. “The Wood-Carver of Lympus.” 


Frontispiece, $1.25- net. New Edition, $1.25 net. 


PETER RUFF 2 DOUBLE-FOUR — 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


“We can only call it Superoppenheim—an outdoing of anything we have known as his best.”—New 


York Evening Sun. 
424 pages. Illustrated, $1.25 net. 


- LITTLE, BROWN + Hs Publichen, ( BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW NOVELS TO READ 


By WILLIAM R. CASTLE, JR. 


Through an accident the heroine of this story loses her memory completely. 
Her past life is blotted out and she begins a new existence, under a new name, and 
with a different husband, 


She has not the breath of a suspicion, you understand, that she had ever been anyone 


This is a remarkable case of “dual personality.” How is this woman, with two lives 
and two husbands, one and the same person? 

What does the law say about it? 

What do her two husbands say, when they discover the secret? 


A story well worth reading, for your own pleasure, 
and to recommend for the pleasure of your friends. 


12mo, $1.30 net. Postpaid $1.43. 


THE BUTTERFLY HOUSE 


By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 
Author of “A Humble Romance,” “A New England Nun,” etc. 


“Keen psychology and the power of effective humanization are the strong points of 
Mrs. Freeman’s art. Fairbridge, ‘the little New Jersey village’ that serves as back- 
ground for her new story, grows as real to the reader as any street in Chicago.”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


Illustrated by Paul Julien Meylan. 12mo. $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.30 


THE MAID OF THE WHISPERING HILLS 


By VINGIE E, ROE 


“For those who love adventure this is just the story, combining romance and danger 
in a way to stir the heart and arouse the imagination.”—New Orleans Picayune. 


Illustrated by George Gibbs. 12mo. $1.30 net. Postpaid, $1.43 





Publiskers DODD, cee te A lll ena & COMPANY _ New York 


else, and ever had another husband. 
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A Book of Quiet Strength and 
Savage Weakness 


A novel that bites like the snapping northwest wind, with 
a tingle that stirs the blood and sets the body in a glow 


THE ONE-WAY TRAIL 


By RIDGWELL CULLUM 


Author of “The Watchers of the Plains,” “The Sheriff of Dyke Hole,” | 
and “‘The Trail of the Axe”’ 


Out on the swelling plains with the cattlemen and the rough 
“boys” of a topsy turvy village, whose hub was the saloon, 
this human drama is enacted. Passion plays unrestrained. 
Hate and love sweep over and through men and women with 
ruthless power, sending whom they will to wreck, and placing 
whom they will in perl or bliss. Action and excitement 
abound in the book; and under all, in a strong steady current, 
flows the serene power of one noble life, lifting up the weak, 
casting down the insolent, bringing peace and order out of 


chaos. Peter Blunt is the MAN of the book. 
Four colored illustrations. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40 


THE STAKE 


By JAY CADY 
Author of ‘“‘ The Moving of the Waters.”’ 


A Book to stake your money on. You are sure to win! You 
win the enjoyment of a good story; you win the acquaintance 
of a splendid young American, and of the bravest and most 
vivacious of heroines; you win the tingling excitement in wit- 
nessing a good fight—a fight for The Stake. 

Take the tip; it’s sure! Read “The Stake ”—win—and 
pass the tip on! 


Frontispiece in color. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & COMPANY) 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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A NEW STORY 


By George Barr McCutcheon 


HER WEIGHT 
IN GOLD 


@ Not since “ The Day of the Dog” has George Barr McCutcheon written 
such a deliciously humorous tale as this. The contest of wits between 
Eddie Ten Eyck, gay spendthrift and good fellow, and the shrewd old 
multi-millionaire, the clever repartee, the astute manceuvring, all go to make 
a story that is irresistibly and uproariously funny. Not less interesting than 
the others is the heroine, the fluctuations of whose weight first cause the 
general to gain a decided financial advantage over Eddie, and later bring a 
great triumph to the latter. Readers of funny stories and their name is legion, 
will not want to miss “ Her Weight in Gold.” It possesses that rare merit 
in a humorous book of appearing funnier on second thought even than it 
seemed to be at first. 

Illastrations in color by H. Devitt Welsh 

Small 12mo. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 


PETER AND JANE 


By S. Macnaughtan 
Author of “A Lame Dog’s Diary,” etc. 


@ Another of those leisurely, well-written, deliciously humorous novels of 
English society, although the scene of part of the story is laid in Argentina, 
by the author of the deservedly popular “ A Lame Dog’s Diary.” 


I2mo. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 
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The Detective Story of the 


ow 


Season 


Cleverer than 


“The Holladay Case” 


More Mysterious than 


“The Marathon Mystery” 


STEVENSON 


“There was the 
cabinet with its 
wrappings torn 
away; but the figure 
on the floor had dis- 
appeared, and be- 
fore an open door- 
way into another 
room stood a man 

. his hands above 
his head . . . while 
Godfrey... pressed 
a pistol against his 
breast. Then... it 
seemed to me that 
there was a sort of 
flicker of light in 
the air above the 
man’s head, and he 
screamed shrilly, ‘La 

mort!’ he shrieked. 
‘La mort!’ For one 
dreadful instant 
longer he _ stood 
there motionless, his 
hands held aloft... 


9 then, with a stran- 


gled cry, he pitched 
forward heavily at 
Godfrey's feet.” 


Illustrations by THOMAS FOGARTY 
12mo, $1.30 net Postpaid, $1.43 


Publishers DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY __ new York 
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NEW NOVELS TO READ 


MY LADY 
CAPRICE 


By Jeffery Farnol 
Author of “The Broad Highway,” 
“The Money Moon.” 


The author of “The Broad Highway” and 
“The Money Moon” has yet to create a more 
charming and lovable heroine than the Lisbeth 
of this delightful love story, his first book, which 
was published three years ago as an illustrated 
gift-book. And as for the “Imp,” he is own kin to 
that most wonderful little boy of recent fiction, 
small Porges, of “The Money Moon.” A clever, 
sunshiny, whimsical tale is “My Lady Caprice,” 
telling how two lovers, separated by a worldly 
old duchess, are brought together again by a won- 
derful little boy. It has the Farnol stamp, which 
is to say that it is in a class by itself, and will 
come as a new story to the author’s thousands 
of admirers. 

Frontispiece by Charlotte Weber Ditzler. 
12mo, $1.00 net; Postpaid, $1.10. 


MIDNIGHT AT MEARS HOUSE 


A STORY OF MYSTERY 
By Harrison Jewell Holt 


A man going down to Maine for a little shooting trip finds no one at the railroad 
station to meet him, and after a walk of miles over lonely country roads in the dark, he 
arrives at midnight at his destination—a big, solitary house beside the sea, And what 
does he discover? Lights burning, the place deserted, and at last, in the library, the owner 
lying dead. Thenceforward a tale of mystery and thrills, with a strange paralytic pitted 
against a blind detective for the discovery of the criminal. ‘Midnight at Mears House” 
is not a story to go to sleep over; but if you want to be mystified, and kept in suspense, 
and surprised, and have little thrills chasing along your spine, read it. 

Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37 


THE ESSENTIAL THING 


By Arthur Hodges 


“The one essential thing in life to people who have money, is money,” so says the 
Girl in this story to the Young Man who wants to marry her. Whether it is the essential 
thing, more necessary than happiness, honor, or love, is the underlying question in a 
dramatic novel of present-day life in New York. It is a story, too, of people who have 
money, who live along Fifth Avenue from Washington Square to the stately mansions 
that face Central Park, and who, some of them, sometimes make incursions into that 
neighboring and brightly lighted thoroughfare, Broadway. “The Essential Thing” is a 
powerful story, done on bold and striking lines, of society life in New York. And it is 
written not from hearsay or guesswork, but by a man who knows what he is talking about. 
His characters love, hate, intrigue, succeed, lose; and, above all, they are real, they live. 
“The Essential Thing” is a real book. 

Frontispiece in color by Harrison Fisher. t2mo, $1.30; Postpaid, $1.43. 


Publishers DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY NewYork 
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The Chalice of 


Courage 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 
Author of ‘‘The Island of Regeneration,”’ etc. 


A man and a girl are separated 
from the rest of the world for a 
whole winter, snowed in among the 
icy fastnesses of Colorado’s moun- 
tains. How the man comes to be 
there ; how the girl comes to be there; 
the tragic secret that he carries ; how 
she holds the key to the secret and 
cannot reveal it—all these elements 
go to make a love story, ardent, thrill- 
ing and daring. 


Fyll-page illustrations in color by J. 
N. Marchand. t2mo. $1.30 net. 
Postpaid $1.43. 


The Silent Bullet 


The Adventures of Craig Kennedy 
Scientific Detective 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Craig Kennedy is the newest kind of deteftive. 
We have had detectives of the uncannily obser- 
vant, wonderfully shrewd and successful types like 
Lecoq, Sherlock Holmes, etc., but here is a man 
who tracks down criminals by the same methods 
that a scientist would use in ferreting out a germ. 
When a gentleman gets down to such fine points 
as the thumb prints of an automobile tire, and 
the heart beats and blood reactions of a suspect, 
what is a poor criminal to do? 


With illustrations by Will Foster. 
12mo. $1.30 met. Postpaid $1.42. 


Secret Service 
By William Gillette 
Done into Book form from the Play 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


“SECRET SERVICE” is an absorbing, thrilling, 
tremendously Fag play because it contains a 


BIG story. his story Cyrus Townsend Brady 

has made the most of. Result—one of the livest 

and most exciting novels that has ever been made 

out of a play. 

Full-page illustrations in color by The Kinneys. 
12mo. $1.25 met. Postpaid $1.37. 


New Edition of Best Novels of Wilkie Collins 


Believing that there is a demand for a nev, inexpensive and artistic edition of the works of that 
master of mystery stories, Wilkie Collins, we have issued some of his best-known books in form very 
similar to the well-known and long popular edition of Trollope issued by us. Small 12mo. Gilt top. 


Blue cloth. 


In the Series 


The Woman in White 2 vols. 
The Moonstone. 2 vols. 

The Dead Secret 1 vol. 
After Dark. 1 vol. 


Net, $2.00 
Net, 2.00 
Net, 1.00 
Net, 1.25 


Also bound in limp blue leather. per volume . . . . . . . . . Net, 1.25 


Postage 0c. per vel. additional. 
Other volumes in preparation. 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 
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Noteworthy Recent Publications 
INTIMACIES OF COURT AND SOCIETY 


An Unconventional Narrative of Unofficial Days 


By the Widow of an American Diplomat 


“One of the most entertaining books of its class yet published in this country.”.—New York Tribune. 


“Not for many moons has there appeared a book of court and society gossip that could match this 
one in excellence of matter, style and spirit.”"—-Chicago Record-Herald 


“The anonymous writer of “INTIMACIES OF COURT AND SOCIETY“ is endowed with that 
indefinable extra sense, which is supposed to be the gift of the especially brilliant reporter.”—Newark 
Cail. 

With numerous illustrations. 8vo. $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.79. 


DEATH 
By Maurice Maeterlinck 


Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE Mattos 


Death as a beginning, not Death as an end, has kindled the imagination of the great mystic phi- 
losopher. What the foremost pe in contemporary literature has to say upon Death and Immortality 
cannot fail to impress profoundly all thoughtful readers. 


Small 12mo. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH CRITICISM 
By George Saintsbury 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh 


This book is an indispensable complement to any history of English literature. 
8vo. $2.75 net. Postpaid $3.00. 


A BOOK OF PRAYERS 


For Public or Personal Use 


By Samuel McComb, D.D. 


In the hope of expressing in prayer the especial needs and problems of our own generation this 
volume is offered to those who desire to pray, and yet for various reasons are hindered in the art of 
self-expression. 

Printed in 2 colors. Small 12mo. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


MONA 
A Drama By Brian Hooker 


This beautiful and dignified poem forms the libretto of the American Opera, already famous, which 
was produced for the first time this March by the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
“It is one of the things which intelligent people will feel bound to know something about.”— 


Brooklyn Eagle. 
12mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.36. 


HOW to VISIT EUROPE ON NEXT to NOTHING 
By E. P. Prentys 


This clever little book shows how one American girl made a trip abroad, lasting ten weeks. She 
not only tells how she did it, but how it can be done comfortably and pleasantly for $300. 


Handy Pocket Size. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10, 


HOW TO VISIT THE ENGLISH CATHEDRALS 


By Esther Singleton 


The author, who combines great facility and long — in the preparation of such a book, has 
made, it is safe to say, the most up-to-date, clearest and best arranged guide to the cathedrals of England 
that has yet been published. 

Illustrated. Handy Pocket Size. $2.00 net. Postpaid $2.14. 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 
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STORY WRITERS: BOOKS AND. PUDDINGS 


the book is in the reading. Don't buy it until you have read 


We sell, revise, criticise, and type it. Weloan by mail tons and tons of choice standard books— 
“ . you can buy or return them. We plan you short courses of 
MSS. Publishers and sellers of reading free. Self-help; business; health; problems of house, 


: . : : home and field ; social and economic topics; books for writers 
meritorious books. We will publish and speakers; religion; science; new thought; occultism, 


ours. Directed by successful ete. Ask for Lists and bi-weekly Library Critic. 
author. Endorsed byleadingeditors. Oriental Esoteric Library, 237 Washington, D. C. 


Satisfied clientseverywhere, Write 


for helpful booklet, Dept. D. WRITERS 


I apue to find a publisher for every manuscript that I deem 
THE LITERARY BUREAU Inc worthy of publication. Manuscripts are critically read and revised 
’ *" by me, and typed and otherwise properly prepared for the publisher 
by my experts. Translations in all languages. 
PHILADELPHIA MODESTE HANNIS JORDAN 
615 W. 136th St., New York City. 
Send 10 Cents for Writers’ Leaflet of Instruction. 


FRANK HENRY RICE 


, 
i] ular bed; more sanitary than basket or cradle, better than jf Authors figent 
i acrib, for it rolls to any part of house or porch, is instantly i} 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


Terms, 10 Per Cent 
No Reading Fee I Do Not Edit or Revise MS 


LOUISE E. DEW 
LITERARY REPRESENTATIVE 
Manuscripts wanted. Books, Serials, Short Stories, Feature and Household 
Articles. Leading Publishers. Highest rates. Circular upon request. Send 
25 cents for booklet, * From the Editer’s View Point.” 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


You need expert criti- 
cism on your manuscripts. 
We give it. 50 cents per 


1,000 words or fraction. Over 3,000 words: 40 cents. 
Address: R. J. KURZ, Lit. Bureau, Chillicothe, Ohio 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A vand writing of the Sh in the history, Dying 
tare, and of the Shert-Stery tanght 
Editer, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
| “ae Cg Sree. Write to-day. 
Delivered FREE to Your City The Home Correspondence School 
Money Back Guarantee $1 5.00 Mr. Esenwein 117 Besse Place, Springfield, Hass. 
This “ Novel Bassinet ” is 3 ft. long, 2 ft. 4 inches wide, 


has safety hood so baby cannot fall or craw! out, constructed 4 

| laced. Criticism, revising and 
of hollow steel tubing, white enameled, comescomplete with [ff AUTHORS’ MSS. | on mer Send for circuls ~$ a 
best wire springs and special tufted cotton-felt baby mat- jf FRANK CONLY, Room 9088 Metropolitan Life Building, New 


tress. Free delivery anywhere on receipt of $15. York City. Telephone, Gramercy 5120. 
Address, FRED. S. CLARK 
109 EAST 3ist STREET, . NEW YORK || F. M. HOLLY 
: ed Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 


Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


You cannot afford to let 
your subscription expire 


SHORT STORIES—Earn $100 to $500 
Send for free iaerature. Tell how. > 1 | FIGRINE MUCITAGE 
“UNITED PRESS SYNDICATE, San Francisco PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
wanted: Bie ray. DRAWING BOARD PASTE 


sath PETERS PATE Ne el Bay 
Easy werk W ‘We'll teach you. Free information. atin PASTE 


DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 


OFFICE PASTE 
PICTURE PLAY ASSOCIATION, San Francisco VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
TELEPHONES 1623 AND 1624 BRYANT Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


WI LLIAM R. J E N Kl N Ss co. Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 


rosive and i!l-smelling inks and adhesives 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers and - the Hregins’ Inks and Adhe- 


FOR bat han bore, ried the old established sives hey wili be a revelation to you. 
Fw. Christern (Dyrsen J they are so sweet, clean, well put up, a 
& e Preiffer, ey. foreign book- eae =" withal so efficient. 


- ie —F At Dealers Generally 
yienee) CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
ite 271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


851 AND 853 SIXTH Sek baa New YORK BrancuHEs: Cuicaco, Lonpon 
(nN. W. Con. 487TH STREET) 
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BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


For delicious natural 

flavor, delicate aroma, Ke 
absolute purity and © 
food value, the most 

important requisites 

of a good cocoa, it is 

the standard. 


53 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Now, Madam, remember that an 
ounce of precaution is worth several 
dollars of my time and. medicine. 
Where dust and germs abound, 
sweep with a cloth-covered broom 
moistened with water containing 


Platt’s 
Chlorides 


The odorless disinfectant. A colorless liquid, stronger, 
safer and cheaper than carbolic acid. It does not 
cover one odor with another, but removes the cause. 


A Striking Effect for 


Evening Dress 
This is one of the newest patterns of the 


Krementz Bodkin-Clutch 


Studs and Vest Buttons 
with sleeve links to match, that appeal 
strongly to fastidious dressers, because 
of their simplicity and elegance. 
Mother-of-pearl with platinum border 
and cross stitch. Backs of 14-K. gold. 
They go in like a needle—hold like 
an anchor. And give permanent 
satisfaction to the purchaser. 


Leading jewelers and high class haberdashers 
Sey zeny amasive poteme, Book- 
let by addressing 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
©) 76 Chestnut Street Newark, N. 
| Makers of the famous KREMENTZ Collar Buttons 


Your Success as an Author or Journalist 
is assured by taking the Emery Course in 
short story or novel writing or in journal- 
ism. For 15 years the standard course. 
Endorsed by Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, 
Martin A. Knapp, Presiding 
Judge Court of Commerce and 
other leading Americans. We 
sell your MSS. upon comple- 
tion of your course. Recent 
stories sold for from $150 to 
$400. Leading editors approve 
our methods. Booklet D sent 
on request. 


The Literary Bureau, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOKMAN Subscribers 
Take Notice 


Send us the name of some friend of 
yours whom you think would like 
to subscribe to The BOOKMAN. 
We will pay you 20% on all such 
subscriptions which we succeed in 
getting. 
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OUR NEW BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


EUTHANASIA 


The ever unsettled question of euthanasia 
again comes to the front in Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s recently published “DEATH.” 
One of the leading medical journals of the 
United States in discussing this subject 
says :— 

“That the physician of feeling whose con- 
science is not in complete abeyance cuts a 
sorry figure in the presence of hopeless 
pain has been dwelled upon before by num- 
bers of writers; but never to our thinking 
has the subject been so sanely and wisely 
treated as it is by Maeterlinck in his re- 
cently-published book, “DEATH.” We do 
not mean to say that what the Belgian 
dramatist preaches can be followed to the 
letter in the sick room, but what he says 
must give birth, in the mind of every think- 
ing physician who peruses his lines, to fur- 
ther and deeper thought in connection with 
the momentous question, whether he has 
the right to put a stop to pain even if only 
a few hours of a patient’s life are sacrificed 
thereby.” 


There is a growing interest in certain 
legal circles over “THE CULTURE OF 
JUSTICE” by Patterson DuBois. It has 
been said that every judge in the land 
ought to have this little book, which was 
published several years ago. 


NOT USUAL 


Most authors have had more or less ex- 
perience in writing and have seen some 
production of theirs in print before their 
first book appears. They usually enjoy a 
little preliminary warming-up practice with 
the muse, so to speak, before becoming a 
full-fledged literary worker. Not so with 
Arthur Hodges, whose first novel, “THE 
ESSENTIAL THING,” was recently pub- 
lished. When this story returned from the 
printer, the proud author for the first time 
in his life saw his own words in print. 
He had never been guilty of short stories, 
poems, essays, special articles, human in- 
terest documents, or any of the other kind- 


lings by which aspiring writers feed the 
first flames of their genius. 

The experiment in Mr. Hodges’ case is 
an interesting one, doubly so because the 
story is remarkably good and was instantly 
recognized as such by the reading public. 
The first edition was sold out a few days 
after publication 


Prof. James Schouler is now at work 
on the seventh volume of his great 
“History of the United States Under the 
Constitution.” The new volume will cover 
the administrations of Johnson and Grant. 
—The Reconstruction Period. 


FROM OUR MAIL 


“Mr. Leo Totstoy, 
Care Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. 


Dear Sir:— 

I have noticed the announcement of your 
new book—“THE FORGED COUPON’’— 
and would say that if you will send me 
copy, free of expense, will be glad to give 
a short review of same in the 


/ Am sending copy of same by to-day’s post. 


Yours very truly, 


Intimacies of Court and Society 
From description of a ball at St. Petersburg 
By the Widow of an American Diplomat 


“It was at one of the state balls, brilliant 
and magnificent in its prodigal display . . . 
All the guests were gathered, standing in 
complete silence as the doors were thrown 
open for the entrance of the sovereigns. 
Just as they stepped across the threshold, 
there was distinctly heard in the hushed 
room a sharp, unexpected ‘click-click.’ It 
was only the electric light as an extra bat- 
tery was turned on, but the Empress uttered 


-a cry and the Emperor staggered and 
. turned deadly pale, while a moment of 


agonizing fear held the room full of guests.” 


DODD, MEAD @ COMPANY 


Fourth Avenue and 30th Street, New York 
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be ben ON PaRD RE ee aI 


(THE PRINCESS TROUBETZKOY) 


Author of 
™ Quick or the Dead" 
“ Barbara Dering,” etc. 


And oh! the dear lust of the e’en! 
And oh! the bonny pride of life! 
What ghaist wad tak a ghaist to 

wife? 
“ What spectre tryst a bogle queen ? 
Gie me the lips o’ living red, 
Tak a’ for whilk the martyrs 
bled! 
From the song of Robina— 
wilful and daft like 


There is also— 


Moina—fine and womanly, 
and Murston,a New Englander of 
Emersonian ideals 


in this remarkable study of dual per- 
sonality, which for sheer power and 
fascination of interest holds the reader 
spellbound until the unusual ending. 


Frontispiece in color by Gayle Hoskins 


Decorative lining papers. 12mo. Watered cloth, 
gilt top, uncut, $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.32 


Publivher- 


J.B. Lippincott Company Pryce 
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NPAINY'S BOOKS| 


John Reed Scott’s Most Dashin 


and Spirited Romance 


The Last [ry 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 


Author of ‘‘The Colonel of the Red Hussars,’’ ‘‘The Princess Dehra,’’ ‘‘ Beatrix of Clare’’ 
‘*The Woman in Question,’’ ‘‘ The Impostor,’’ ‘‘In Her Own Right,’’ etc 


MITTTITIIIVITIID Lu 


Aeepedenngennqeuedey 


This is But in effect it 


a totally is a sequel to 
independent we “The Colonel 


of the 


sto 
ry Red Huzzars” 


complete 

in itsell, /. ae 3 “Princess 
A Te hia Dehra” 
Illustrated in color . Ky : | 


by Decorated cloth 
CLARENCE F. $1.25 net 
UNDERWOOD Postpaid, $1.37 


In this sparkling romance we meet again Dalberg and Dehra, now the King and Queen 
of Valeria, the Duke of Lotzen and Madeline Spencer, the gallant soldier of fortune, Moore, 
Count Bigler and ex-ambassador Courtney. Courtney tells the story, which has to do 
with Dalberg’s return incog to America. He unexpectedly encounters Lotzen in Wash- 
ington and things begin to happen at once. Death stalks him in various forms, both there 
and on his way back to Valeria. He escapes them all only to find that Lotzen has pre- 
ceded him and has laid a plot, which, if successful, would, without violence and under the 
law, eliminate him forever from the throne. He thwarts this by a most unexpected move 
only to discover that Dehra is Lotzen’s captive. Lotzen is in possession apparently of all 
the trumps in the game and able to dictate the terms of peace. 

How Armand meets this Last Try of Lotzen—which is played out to a finish in the 
capital of the Kingdom with peace and quiet on every side—how he and Lotzen fight a 
duel to the death in Ferida Palace, is told with a vividness, a finish and a dash, which Mr. 
Scott has never surpassed. It is the last of the trilogy and, we think, the best. 


Po B.Lippincott Company briicdpc 
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We Challenge the World to Show a 
Typewriter with Lower Up-keep Cost 


HE ROYAL has established a new standard in standing-up quality. 
This is proved by the daily service of thousands of Royals in the strenuous 
“‘grind’’ of railroad, insurance and big corporation offices, as well as important 

departments of the United States Government. The Royal is in every way a thoroughly 
standardized, high-grade typewriter, and it possesses many essential features which 
make it fundamentally superior to old-line machines. 


Back of the Royal is an ironclad guarantee. 
Read it! And back of this guarantee are unlimited 
resources, long experience, and one of the largest 
typewriter organizations in the world. 


This Unconditional Gudrantee is actu- 
ally attached to each Royal leaving our 
factory, exactly as seen in the illustration 
The Best Built Typewriter in the World 
A A A TET LTT 
Note the graceful, low-hanging build of the Royal; how all superfluous structure 
has been eliminated. Its superior mechanism and new principles of operation insure 
speed, smoothness and endurance and appeal strongly to both operator and owner. 
° 6“ 99 An extraordinary book of facts 
Write Today for “The Royal Book” ir). iyrcwriter service what it 
should be, what it should cost, how to get the best. It tells you why the Royal is the money-saving 
typewriter of today, both in initial cost and in economy of operation. Don't fail to get this book. 
The Royal sells for $75, everything included—no extras 
No matter where you are, we have a branch or dealer nearby to demonstrate a Royal in your own 
office free of all obligation. Write us and you will receive prompt attention. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Room 76, Royal Typewriter Building, New York 
Branch Offices and Agencies in all Principal Cities of the World 
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Dear Mother : 


If | could come, fee 
children would not be a burden to you 
would gladly do so, because the house 
too heavy a burden for me li is im 
possible to meet the notes on the home 
and provide a comfortable 
children 


As I see ‘the litth 


‘ 
that George left rraw 


day, the uncertaints 
sumed i serious pect 
George’s sudden death 


out this unexpected w 


are all new to me 


vl 


WHICH OF THESE LETTERS WOULD YOUR WIFE WRITE 


ee ewe 


_ the father, upon. your forethought and labor rest the we 
— 


if 


decent living and happiness o ur wife and children. In case 
of vour death, our Guaranteed Low Cost Monthiv Income Policy means a 
monthly income for your family -not.a princely fortune, but efhough 
‘make both ends meet 


Our interesting booklet tells all ahout it: write for one today 


te The Travelers Insurance Company 
HARTFORD \ 
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THE 


YALE REVIEW 


A NEW AMERICAN “QUARTERLY 
EDITED BY 
WILBUR L. CROSS 


Author of “The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne,’ “The Development of the 
English Novel,” etc? 


and by a staff of well-known American Scholars in the fields of literature, 
science, history, finance, and public affairs 


ESTABLISHED OCTOBER, 1911 





JANUARY CONTENTS APRIL CONTENTS 
“Why Canada Rejected Reciprocity,” “William Howard Taft,” ; 
by a Canadian | 2 d by A, Maurice Low 

‘“ . Ks “The New Social Hygiene, 
The Irish Theatre and the People, by Hevelock Eilts 
by Lady Gregory | “Glacial Man,” by Richard Swann Lull 
“The Plays of John M. Synge,” “Tendencies of Recent American Biog- 
by Charles A. Bennett raphy,” by Allen Johnson 


“Simplified City Government,” “The Upper Connecticut, 


by Clinton Rogers Woodruff i ei by Arthur Colton 
“The Making of a Democrat,” | “To Build the Temple,” 
by Grant Showerman by Thomas D. Goodell 


“A Group of Lyrics,” by Robert Munger “Two Lyrics,” ' 
“Theodore Dwight Woolsey,” by Robert Haven Schauer 


by Theodore S. Woolsey | “The Voyage of Verran  e ard 


“The Cost of Adequate Nutrition,” ; “Shakespeare’s Comedy-Dramas,” 
by Frank P. Underhill by Brander Matthews 
“The Sherman Act and Business,” “The Hudson Bay Route, 
by Guy W. Mallon by Avard Longley Bishop 


od : ‘ . a pis top “Theodore Dwight Woolsey,” 
The Historical Existence of Fairies, by Theodore S. Woolsey 


by Edward Thorstenberg “Medieval Architectural ot RD 


“The Rare Earth of Normandy,” by William H. Goodyear 
by Henry Seidel Camby | “Claude Debussy,” by John C. Griggs 








and signed book reviews written by authorities 


Published October, January, April and July 


Subscription Price, Three Dollars a Year 


SINGLE COPIES, 75 CENTS 


The man who wishes to follow what is most important in modern intellectual life 
will find in the Yale Review, not a local university publication, but a broad magazine, 
written by authorities in their fields. It will be indispensable to him who feels the need 
of keeping in touch with the best thought of the day and with the views of trained 
scholars on the most important books of England and America. 


Send your Subscription to 


THE YALE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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OLD DOMINION LINE 


EASTER VACATIONS 


MOST DELIGHTFUL TRIPS TO 
OLD POINT COMFORT, NORFOLK, RICHMOND OR WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Round Trip 


tickets, includ- 
ing meals and 
stateroom berth 
| on Old Domin- 
lion Steamers. 
|NEW YORK 
TO 
NORFOLK 
AND = i ; 
OLD POINT = d : . ——— af — 
AND . F 


| Sea : e: AND 
RETURN | RES EEE ae ae Z RETURN 


$14.00 ~ aa i a pe gees wi ae on , $15.00 


The Only Direct Line to OLD POINT COMFORT and NORFOLK Without Change 


Hot er cold Sea Water Baths can be procured on Steamer without charge. 
Steamers are all equipped with the United Wireless Telegraph System. 


STEAMERS SAIL EVERY WEEK DAY AT 3 P. M. 
Tickets and Stateroom Reservation, Pier 25, North River, Foot of North Moore Street, New York 
Phone 3900 Franklin Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, Desk B. 


W. L. WOODROW, Traffic Manager J. J. BROWN, General Passenger Agent 








THE LAST UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF 


LEO TOLSTOY 


Publication in the Unitec! States Authorized by Arrangement with his Heirs 


HESE novels, stories and plays were written during Tolstoy’s ripe old 

age, but not published, owing to certain scruples upon the part of the 
author. Called into being by the instinct, the habits and the genius of this 
master story-teller, they represent in the highest degree the work of the author 
of “War and Peace,” “Anna Karénina,” and “Resurrection.” Matchless stories 
they are, founded some of them upon great crises of his life, others upon his 
own intimate family experiences, told as only this giant among the novelists 
of the last century could tell them. 


HADJI MURAD, a novel $1.20 net 
THE FORGED COUPON and Other Stories $1.25 net 
FATHER SERGIUS and Other Stories $1.25 net 
THE MAN WHO WAS DEAD (The Living Corpse) and 

THE CAUSE OF IT ALL, two dramas $1.20 net 
THE LIGHT THAT SHINES IN DARKNESS, a drama $1.20 net 


Add 10 per cent. for postage 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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The Btbelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND PROSE 
FOR BOOKLOVERS, CHOSEN IN 
PART FROM SCARCE EDITIONS 
AND SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN. 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small quarto 
(414 x 6), choicely printed on white 
laid, uncut edges, and done up in old-style 
blue wrappers. It is issued monthly, and 
has from 32 to 40 pages of text, forming 
a volume of 450 pages, at least, each year. 


The contents of the present volume so 
far issued and in preparation is as follows: 


I-II—JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 
A Prelude to Life by Arthur Sy- 
mons with a Bibliographical Note 
by the Editor. 


As a “human document,” this might 
well be put with Pater’s exquisite “Child 
in the House,” or, as Mr. Mosher suggests, 
with Edmund Gosse’s “Father and Son,’ 
while for apparent genuineness of self- 
revelation it Toes not fall far below these 
remarkable autobiographical studies. 


III—Marcu 
The Dying rf Francis Donne: A 
Study and Five Prose Poems by 
Ernest Dowson. 


Two specimens of Dowson’s prose, here- 
tofore but little known, and in the case of 
The Dying of Francis Donne reprinted for 
the first time. 


IV—APRIL 
Under an Elm Tree by William 
Morris. The Happiest of the Poets 
by W. B. Yeats. 


This essay oy Morris finds its best 
appreciation in the article by Yeats which 
we have the good fortune to bring to- 
gether. 


V—May 
Passage to India and Song of the 
Open Road by Walt Whitman. 
Later issues are announced from 
month to month. 


Subscriptions to all parts of the world 
for 1912, are $1.00 net in advance, post- 
paid, and are taken for the complete year 
only. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


AT SPECIAL PRICES 
BOUND VOLUMES OF 


THE BOOKMAN 


ICELY bound in light green cloth, with- 

out the advertising pages, six numbers 

in every volume, cover neatly printed 
in red and green ink, and the volume trimmed 
and securely bound without the original 
covers. Each volume contains an index. 


Each or any volume will be sent on receipt 
of $1.50, except Volumes I, II, and III, which 
are out of print. Of Volumes IV and V we 
have a limited quantity. The price, $1.50, 
does not include express charges, which vary 
according to distance of destination of pack- 
age from New York. 


1896-97 $1.5 
1897 


SEPT.-FEB. 0 
M 


VOL. XXX! MAR.-AUG. 
VOL. XXXIl SEPT.-FEB. 


sessssesssssssssessssseesses 


Bound volumes will be supplied in place of 
unbound copies for seventy-five cents. This 
does not include expressage on either way. 


Cloth covers for THe Bookman, suitable 
for binding the unbound numbers, will be 
supplied for fifty cents. This includes post- 
age. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Pablishers of THE BOOKMAN 
443 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 








SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING (0., 
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me 


** No one who smokes 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights."* ee. (Ne ~ 
The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly seasoned. ral Ih 


Aan Sarees flavor; adds mildness; prevents 
iting. 
In be blending, seven different tobaccos ere 


Surbru *s “Arcadia” is in a class by ftself— " . Bes 
nothing so rich in flavor—so exhilarating in ie ieenatl 
quality. A mild stimulant. eee yi TeDen a 
AT YOUR DEALER’S. ae «As : a 


a 
Sent 10 CENTS Shieh will convince. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY, 


204 Broadway, New York. N EW YO ORK 


This VOS® style of Home 
Grand is a splendid grand 
piano, suited for any home 
and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-grade 
material and superb 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 


We deliver, when request- 
ed, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 


Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 


FREE—If you are interested in pianos let us send you our 
beautifully illustrated catalog that gives full information, 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
150 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK 





Sir G. Parker, M. P. 


the eminent novelist 
statesman, writes from 
Loudon 
 Sanatoger 
mind a true 
feeding the rves, in 
creasing the energy and 
giving fresh vigor to the 
overworked wily and 
mind.” 


Lady Henry Somerset 


the prominent so ial re- 
form advocate, writes: 


*“Sanatogen undoubtedly 
restore sleep, invigorates the 
nerves and braces the patient 
to health. I have watched 
its effect on people whose 
nervous systems have been 
entirely undermined, and I 
have proved Sanatogen to 
be most valuable.” 


John Burroughs 

the distinguished nat- 

uralist and author, 

writes: 

*T am sure I have been 
greatly benefited by Sar 
atogen. My sleep is fifty 
per cent. better than it 
was one year ago, and my 
mind and strength are 
much improved.” 


Arnold Bennett 
the famous novelist 
writes: 

“The tonic effect « 
Sanatogen on me 
simply wonderful.” 
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Such Praise for Sanatogen 


Means that it_Would Help My Nerves 


When your nerves are calling for help—the one conclusive argument in favor of 


any means of aid is the experience of others. 


The experience of others has made plain the danger of quick stimulants and the 


danger of mere experiment. 


But when 15,000 practising physicians and many thousands of other men and women, 
including eminent representatives of the great professions, testify to fersonal test of 
Sanatogen, the food tonic, and to its direct and specific help in restoring the health of the 
nerves, you have ¢he best possible reason for believing that Sanatogen will help your nerves. 


Sanatogen is a scientific adaptation to the real 
needs of a starved nervous system. 

Purest albumen organically combined with 
sodium glycerophosphate, to make a product that 
is eagerly absorbed by the weakest stomach and 
quickly carried to the starved cells, there to per- 
form its splendid reconstructive, vitalizing effect. 

In a word, Sanatogen restores to the nerves 
that which has been drained from them by illness, 


worry or over-activity—it nourishes and replen- 
ishes the very sources of their strength. 

Whether you have met but the first signs of 
nervous derangement, or have suffered long 
through the trying ordeals of sleeplessness, poor 
digestion, ‘‘low spirits’’ and general inefficiency, 
Saratogen is the matura/ help you need. 

‘**Such praise’’ is your highest assurance of aid 
to new health. 


This Remarkable Book FREE 


We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. 


Investigate our claims first, if you like. We are only too 


glad to have you do so. Ask your doctor about it, and in any case write at once for our book, “Our Nerves of Tomor- 
row,” written in an absorbingly interesting style, beautifully illustrated and containing facts and information of vital 
interest to you. This book also contains evidence of the value of Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 
Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not obta/nable from him, sent upon receipt of price. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


28-B Irving Place, New York 
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The Famous Caxton Series: New Editions 


A Series of Illustrated Reprints of Famous Classics 


Printed in large, clear type, with photogravure frontispiece, and in many cases 
_ by illustrations by the best artists in black-and-white, with specially designed 


end-papers. 


Cervantes. Don Quixote. 
Coleridge. Poems. 
Dante. Vision. Carey’s 
translation. 
De omg Confessions. 
velyn’s Diary. 
Hawthorne. New Eng- 
land Romances. 
Homer. Iliad. Chapman. 
Cellini, Benvenuto. Auto- Homer. Odyssey. Chapman. 
biography. Ingoldsby. Legends. 


The Abolition Crusade and its 
Consequences 


By HILARY A. HERBERT, LL.D. With « Preface by James Ford Rhodes 


This volume throws a strong light on the causes of the Civil War, 
from a_ new angle. Mr. Herbert, of Alabama, Secretary of the Navy 
under President Cleveland, won distinction in the Confederate army. 
His book is a graphic study of abolitionism, which, in /the writer's 
treatment, is given a new and even more weighty significance than it 
usually receives. 12mo0, $1.00 net; postage extra. 


The Religions of Modern Syria and 


Palestine 
By FREDERIC JONES BLISS, Ph.D. 


This is a new volume of the Bross Library and is an expansion of 
the Bross Lectures delivered in 1908. In order to collect material, 
two journeys were made from the United States to Syria and Palestine, 
one before and one after the delivery of the lectures. For a large part 
of his life the author has been a resident in these lands; Syria, indeed, 
being his birthplace. 12mo0, $1.50 net; postage extra. 


The Sources of Religious Insight 
By JOSIAH ROYCE. Professor of Philosophy, Harvard University 


Contents: “The Religious Problem and the Human Individual,” “In- 
dividual Experience and Social Experience,” “‘The Office of the Reason,” 
“The World and the Will,” “The ~~ of Loyalty,” “The Re- 
ligiows Mission of Sorrow,” “The Unity of the Spirit and the Invisible 


Church.” $2.25 net; postpaid, $1.35. 
The Christian Hope  “ **u?y,is the Doctrine 
By WM. ADAMS BROWN, D.D., Ph.D. 


Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology in the Union Theological 
Seminary 
This new volume in the “Studies in Theology” series gives in clear 
and simple language a graphic account of the rise, the history, and 
the present status of the ristian’s hope of a future life. The author’s 
skill in condensation through concise statement has made this possible 
in the limits that the small volume size of the series fixes. 


75 cents net; postpaid, 83 cents. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons “== 


Bacon’s Essays. 

Boswell, Life of Doctor 
Johnson. 2 vols. 

Browning, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett. Poems. 2 vols. 

Burns, Robert. Complete 
Poems. 

Byron. Poetical Works. 
3 vols. 


Each volume bound in limp lambskin. 


16mo. 


$7.25 net. 
Jonson, Ben. 


Plays. 
Lamb’s Lette 


rs. 
Marlowe. Plays and Poems. 
Milton. Poems. 
Pepys. Diary. 
Poe. es. 
Scott. Poems. 
Shakespeare. Plays. 3 vols. 
Shelley. Poems. 
Sterne. Novels. 
Walpole. Letters. 


Wisconsin: 

AnExperiment of Democracy 

By Frepertc C. Howe, Ph.D., 

author of “The City: The Hope 
of Democracy,”  “Privile 
and Democracy in America,’ 
etc. 

$1.25 net (In Press) 

Why Should WeC Our 

Form of Government 

Studies in Practical Politics 

By Nicnotas Murray Butter, 
President of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

i2mo. 75 cents net; postage 
extra 


The Initiative, Referendum, 

and Recall in America 

By Exttis Paxson Osernoirzer, 

“This is the fullest and fairest 
account yet published.”—The 
Outlook. 

$2.25 net 


The Abolition Crusade and 
Its Consequences 


 ! Hirary A. Hersert, LL.D. 
*reface by James Ford Rhodes. 


$1.00 net; postage extra 


Suggestion and 

Psychotherapy 

By Georce W. Jacosy, 
With illustrations. 

$1.50 net; postpaid $1.65 


Criminal Responsibility and 

Social Constraint 

By Ray Mapping McConne tt, 
Ph.D., late instructor in So- 
cial Ethics, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

$1.75 net ; postage extra 


M.D. 


Fifth Ave., New York 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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The most sensational book since Busch’s“ Bismarck" 
THE MEMOIRS OF FRANCESCO CRISPI 


New light on the great struggle for Italian unity is the dominant note in the 
Memoirs of Crispi. They are indispensable to students of modern Italian 
history. They illuminate many hitherto obscure instances in the controversy 
between Crispi and Cavour: explain the diplomatic relations of France and 
Italy relative to their African interests; reaffirm the position of Mazzini on 
Italian unity and in general contribute much new material necessary to the 
final story of the liberation of Italy. 2 Volumes, Octavo, Net $6.00 


THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. With Maps 
By Hon. Maurice Baring 


An engrossing historical study of Russia's trend toward nationhood, a com- 


prehensive picture of the true Russia in both its European and Asiatic aspects. 
Octavo, Net $3.50 


THE POST IMPRESSIONISTS. Illustrated 
By wis Hinds 
An examinaton of the Post Impressionists’ creed that expression and not 


beauty is the aim of art, with illustrations showing their various phases. 
Quarto, Net $2.50 


IRISH RECOLLECTIONS. With numerous illustrations 
y Justin y 


A charming book, wealthy in memorics of great men and great days, pervaded 
always with genial and kindly spirit, and viewing life always from the right 
perspective. Octavo, Net $3.00 


TURKEY AND ITS PEOPLE By Sir Edwin Pears 


The most up-to-date study of Turkey. and of the Turk and his capacity for 
reform and progress. An impartial statement clearing many errors of long 
standing. Octavo, Net $3.50 


MY VAGABONDAGE. With Portrait By J. E. Patterson 


A ES ST TE le 
This intimate autobiography of “* The Sailor Novelist *’ contains more romance 
than a dozen novels. Octavo, Net $3.00 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “WHY NOT?” IN THE 


With numerous illustrations and maps 


By Dr. Jean Charcot 


This journal of the Second French South Polar Expedition 1908-10 is an 
important contribution to the literature of Antarctic exploration. Told almost 
entirely in diary form the events have a freshness of narrative that is unusual. 

Octavo, Net $5.00 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH PEOPLE 


Maps Vv na cm. 


An engrossing narrative of the Scottish people from the earliest times to 1843. 
An admirable work in the most modern spirit of historical research. 
Octavo, Net $3.00 


EXPOSITIONS OF DANTE. In Three Volumes, IN 
PATRIA, P INERS OF HOPE and EXILES OF ETERNITY 
By John S. Carroll, M.A.,D.D. 


No more illuminative books have appeared on the work of the Florentine. 
They comprise the labor of a life time—a labor of love, and reveal a delightful 
personality. Each, Octavo, Net ‘Net $3.00 


ITALIAN SCULPTORS. With 78 Illustrations 
By W. G. Waters 


This volume deals with all the best Italian Sculptors and Smiths in the 
momentous period from 1150 to 1690. 12mo., Net $2.00 


HODDER & STOUGHTON BOOKS (&\ 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


NEW FICTION 


ARNOLD BENNETT’S 
EW BOO 


THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE 
TOWNS and OTHER STORIES 


Admirers of Bennett will find 
in these studies of family 
groups or separate phases of 
Five Towns’ Life, much that 
is rarest and finest in his 
work. 12mo. Net $1.20 


LOVE E 
tterson 


A novel of the seafarer's life 
ashore, of sailor's wives and 
sweethearts and the old. old 
struggle between ye 
and duty. 12mo. Net $1.2 


THE LONELY QUEEN 
. C. Bailey 


A romance of Shakespeare's 
England. The love — of 
Queen Elizabeth, exquisite 
and lovabie, but always at 
war with the Queen in her- 
self. 12mo. Net $1.20 


THE ont Sane 
mess Orczy 


The latest romance by the au- 
thor of THE SCARLET PIM- 
PERNEL. A vivid historical 
romance of love and ‘intrigue 
in the court of Charles I. 
12mo. Net $1.35 


THE CHALLENG 
Begbie 


A love story of many adven- 
tures both before and after 
marriage. A daring and ana- 
lytical handling of the com- 
plexities of married life. 
12mo. Net $1.20 


NE RE 
utcliffe 
A gallant picture of the ragged 
horde following the drums of 
Prince Charlie. A tale of the 
Jacobean insurrection, the 
most gallant of all campaigns. 
12mo. Net $1.35 


THE NOVELS OF 
G. A. BIRMINGHAM 


So fresh, so original, so over- 
flowing with good cheer have 
his bouks been found that the 
Boston Transcript says “The 
open-eyed wonder with which 
many of us will greet his 
stories may well be pardoned.”’ 


THE SIMPKINS PLOT 


THE 


SEND FOR SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY * *Srie"" 


PUBLISHERS IN AMERICA FOR HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
Ga HGS Ga He. SG HGS GHGS Ga HGS 
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A Novel of American Life 


THE SQUIRREL-CAGE 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD 


THIRD PRINTING 


Illustrated by J. A. Williams. $1.35 net 


THE FIRST TWO REVIEWS 


The Chicago Record-Herald says :— 


“One has no hesitation in classing ‘The Squirrel-Cage’ with the 
best American fiction of this or any season. Regarded merely as a 
realistic story of social ambitions in a typical Ohio town, it has all the 
elements of diversity, feeling, style, characterization and plot to captivate 
almost any member of that large and growing public which knows vital 
fiction from brummagem. The author has a moving story to tell, and 
with a calm, sure art she tells it by stirring our sympathies for the sin- 
gularly appealing heroine. The characters are all alive, well contrasted, 
wonderfully grouped. . . . But it is only when regarded as an intensely 
earnest novel of protest that “The Squirrel-Cage’ gains its full significance. 

. . To go without oriental rugs and automobiles in order to have time 
to learn the heart of the man or woman you are married to! A crazy 
idea, of course, but this author handles it as if she believed it.”’ 


The New York Tribune says :— 


“* A welcome new novel of American life. The living of life. . . . 
A remarkable study of American life to-day, worth reading and worth 
pondering—Miss Canfield presents the case with a directness and fresh- 
ness and thoroughness that fully explains the interest aroused by her story 
during its publication, in much abbreviated form, in the columns of one of 
our popular magazines. . . . Her book is, first of all, a story, and a good 
one throughout. . . . The characters are well drawn, some of them with 
a neat touch of humor.’ 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
34 West 33d Street New York 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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VERY By the author of READY 
IMPORTANT THE PRODIGAL JUDGE IN MAY 


Ohe JUST and the UNJUST 


By VAUGHAN KESTER 


THE JUST AND THE UNJUST was begun before THE PRODIGAL JUDGE and finished afterward ; and 
is stamped with the same creative genius. In time, place and theme it is strikingly different. 

Among its many admirable figures are characters worthy to link elbows with those great brothers of 
laughter, the immortal Bob Yancy and the rotund “prodigal” Judge himself. 

The entire work shows the same high and distinguished qualities that make THE PRODIGAL JUDGE 
notable as a literary achievement and as a popular success—the charm of style, the vigor of characteriza- 
tion, the play of a robust and human humor. 


Illustrated by BRACKER. Uniform with THE PRODIGAL JUDGE. $1.25 net 
Indianapolis : : THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY : : New York 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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Strong New Novels 


By Maria Thompson Daviess 


Author of “Miss Selina Lue,” 


The MELTING of 
MOLLY 


The more that Molly melts her weight, the more 
the lovers woo,— 
In the process of the melting her heart is melted 


too. 


etc. 


Molly was the fairest and merriest of widows 

and the plumpest! That too, too solid flesh 
was the cause of all the trouble. To greet a 
home-coming suitor Molly had to grow “slim 
as a string-bean” in just three months. And 
had at least four suitors, the melting 
process—a_ fairly complicated business—was 
often interrupted. All sweetness and spice and 
everything nice, gay Molly is a most fetching 
heroine. 


Pictures by R. M. Crosby. 


as she 


VT. : 
Saw ANSSS FS = Saal <= 7 a 


$1.00 pet 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


Author of “The Girl from His Town,” etc. 


THE BROKEN BELL 


Italian romance is no longer Marion Craw- 
ford’s alone. Marie Van Vorst has invaded his 
fair country. “The Broken Bell” is as Italian, 
as intimate, as passionate as Crawford at his 
best. From mood to mood of love it passes, ds 
a melody moves from key to key. 


Illustrated by Frank Craig. $1.00 net 
By MARGARETTA TUTTLE 
HIS WORLDLY GOODS 


Characters admirably drawn, exceedingly human 
and altogether real. The glamour of wealth and its 
opportunities is on the story. The book has much of 
the gay charm of the so-called society novel, but it 
is a great deal more than that. It is a novel above 
all, of love triumphant over sordid-and petty things 
and of the regeneration through its power of a 
woman’s soul. 


Frontispiece by Paul Meylan. $1.25 net 


By HENRY MOUNTJOY 


THE MINISTER OF 
POLICE 


Dumas did not write ““The Minister of Police,” but 
that is only because he did not think of it. Here, 
again, is French romance; mad rides and daring es- 
capes; beating hearts and leaping pulses; while silks 
and scandal rustle together, and intrigue on intrigue 
follows hard. 


Illustrated by Hanson Booth. $1.25 net 


Indianapolis : : 


THE BOBBS -MERRILL COMPANY : : 


— 


\ 


MELTED 


By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
CAPTAIN KETTLE 


from the start. The reader is 
uick wits and sheer courage count 
make this book thrilling. 


The story grips 
caught at once. 
for everything anc 


Dancing blue waves and the flavour of the salt 
seas lend their fascination. Cutcliffe Hyne is famous 
for his tales of the sea and this is easily his best. 


Illustrations by J. W. Robson. $1.25 net 


By BRAND WHITLOCK 


Author of ‘“‘The Thirteenth District,” etc. 


THE FALL GUY 


This book is as various as human life. Sentiment 
and politics, romance and war, the court-room and 
the slums, each yield reflections intimate and absorb- 
ing. Nothing human is alien to Brand Whitlock. 


Net $1.25 


New York 
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Among Neale’s Choice Publications 


We should like to tell you now about all the notable new books that constitute our output of this 
season, by far the most notable of any season of the sixteen years that have passed since our 
house was established; but as we may not, we ask you to write for our New Catalogue, which 
contains more than one hundred rare portraits and rare illustrations. 


POLITICAL 


Write for our New Catalogue, which contains more than 


RACE ADJUSTMENT: ESSAYS ON THE NEGRO IN 
AMERICA. By Kerry Miter, Dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, Howard University, and Professor of 
Mathematics in that institution. Third edition. This 
negro, probably the ablest of his race, stands, as the 
Boston Herald says: “Between the radicalism of Du 
Bois and the opportunism of Washington.” $2.00 net; 
Sv mail, $2.15. 


one hundred rare portraits and other rare illustrations. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE STATES. By Watrer 
Neate. A study in State rights and in the political his- 
tory of the American united nations, from the genesis 
of these States, six hundred years ago, during the reign 
of Edward III., down to the present time. New York 
Herald: “A book well worth the attention of all thought- 
ful students of American history.” Postpaid, $1.00. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Write for our New Catalogue, which contains more than 


LIFE OF JAPAN. By Masujt Miyakawa. With pref- 
aces by the Prince or Nijo, Chairman in Chief Imperial 
House of Peers, and by Viscount Kaneko, His Japanese 
Majesty’s Privy Councilor. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged, now ready. New York Sun: “An interesting 
and important account of existing conditions in Japan 
by a Japanese.” t2mo. $1.50 met; by mail, $1.65. 


THE SIEGE OF CHARLESTON AND THE OPERATIONS 
ON THE SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST DURING THE 
WAR AMONG THE STATES. By Samuet Jonezs, for- 
merly Maj.-Gen. C. S. A., who commanded the Depart- 
ment of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. $2.00 net; 
by mail, $2.20. 


WITH FIRE AND SWORD. By Maj. S. H. M. Byers, 
formeriy of Sherman’s Staff, author of “Sherman’s March 
to the Sea,” etc. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN LEADERS. By Henry 
ALEXANDER Wuite, D. D., a graduate of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary and of Princeton Seminary, and who now 
holds a professorship in Columbia Theological Seminary. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net; by mail, $3.25. 


FOUR YEARS UNDER MARSE ROBERT. By Rozert 
Stires, formerly Major of Artillery, C. S. A. Twelfth 
thousand. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.15. 


REAR-ADMIRALS SCHLEY, SAMPSON, AND CER- 
VERA: A REVIEW OF THE NAVAL CAMPAIGNS OF 
1898, IN PURSUIT AND DESTRUCTION OF THE SPAN- 
ISH FLEET COMMANDED BY ADMIRAL CERVERA. 
B Pe Parker, formerly Lt.- Com. U._S. N., and one 
of Schley’s counsel before the Court of Inquiry of 1903 
that tried that admiral. $3 net; by mail, $3.20. 


THREE YEARS IN THE CONFEDERATE HORSE ARTIL- 
LERY. By Georce M. Negse, a gunner in Chew's bat- 
tery. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.15. 





one hundred rare portraits and other rare illustrations. 


THREE RIVERS. THE HUDSON, THE POTOMAC, THE 
JAMES: A RETROSPECT OF PEACE AND OF WAR. 
By Gen. Joseru P. Fartey, U. S. A. Illustrated by the 
author from sketches from nature, ten full-page water- 
color illustrations reproduced in colors. $2.00 net; by 
mail, $2.15. 


REMINISCENCES OF SENATOR WILLIAM M. 
STEWART OF NEVADA. Edited by Georce RotHwett 
Brown. Chicago Daily News: “A book of abounding 
vitality.” $3.00 net; by mail, $3.20. 


THE WAR OF THE ‘SIXTIES: BEING ECHOES FROM 
BOTH SIDES. Compiled by Capt. E. R. Hurcuins. 
Captain Hutchins served as an officer in both the army 
and the navy of the United States. More than roo sol- 
diers and sailors of the Union and the Confederate armies 
and navies, all persons widely known, have contributed 
to this large volume papers of great value. $3.00 net; 
by mail, $3.20. 


‘ . 

LINCOLN, LEE, GRANT, AND OTHER BIOGRAPHICAL 
ESSAYS. By Judge Emory Speer. Arthur T. Hadley, 
President of Yale University, in referring to the address 
on Lee: “I am glad that it is to be made accessible to 
an even gteater audience than your voice can reach.” 
Robert T. Lincoln, President Lincoln’s son: “‘No one 
has described with more clearness and force the single- 
ness of the motive which impelled all his [Lincoln’s] 
acts as President.” $2.00 net; by mail, $2.15. 


MOSBY’S MEN. By Joun H. Atexanper, of Mosby’s 
command. St. Louis Republic: “The romantic flavor of 
the free lance, the lilt of the adventurer, and the bold 
freedom of the raider swing with a rhythmic ardor 
through ‘Mosby’s Men.’ It is a soldier book from the 
front to the back cover.” $1.50 net; by mail, $1.65. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Write for our New Catalogue, which contains more than 


WRITE IT RIGHT: A LITTLE BLACKLIST OF LIT- 
ERARY FAULTS. By Amepzose Brerce. This volume 
should be in the waist-coat pocket of every professional 
writer. The book is in daily use by the employees of 
the more important newspapers, some having purchased 


more than 100 copies each. Postpaid, 50 cents. 


one hundred rare portraits and other rare illustrations 


SCIENCE AND ART OF DEBATE. By Epwin DvBors 
Suurter, formerly instructor of history in Leland Stan 
ford and Cornell universities, and the author of severa 
important text books on oratory. This book meets th: 
needs of the lawyer, preacher, legislator, and the colleg: 
student as probably no other book does. $1.25 net; by 


mail, $1.40. 


aaa 


Union Square 


The Neale Publishing Company 


New York 
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Among Neale’s Choice Publications 


POETRY 


Write for our New Catalogue, which contains more than one hundred rare portraits and other rare illustrations. 


THE POEMS OF FRANCIS ORRAY TICKNOR. Col- 
lected and edited by Michelle Cutliff Ticknor, the poet's 
granddaughter, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.15. 


FOR TRUTH AND FREEDOM. By Armisteap C. Gorpon, 
author of “The Ivory Gate,” a book of poems that we 
also issue. San Francisco Argonaut: “They are all fault- 
less in form and the expression of a lofty and scholarly 
mind.” Postpaid, $1.25. 


MY THREE LOVES. 
Bishop Coadjutor of Southern Virginia. 
“A dainty volume of exquisite poems.” 
LOOMS OF LIFE. By Herman Scuerraver. His most 
recent volume of poems, which includes all the notable 
poems that he had written at the time of its first publi- 
cation. Postpaid, $1.25. 


By Bevertey Danprivce Tucker, 
Toronto Globe: 
Postpaid, $1.25. 


LITERATURE 


Write for our New Catalogue, which contains more than one hundred rare port:aits and other rare illustrations. 


THEIR DAY IN COURT: THE CASE OF AMERICAN 
LETTERS AND ITS CAUSES. By Percivat Po.tarp. 
Los Angeles Times: “Two weeks ago to-day [Dec. 17, 
1911] Percival Pollard, one of the few virile and inde- 
pendent voices in American criticism, passed away.” 
Size, 6 by 9 inches; 486 pages; nearly 200,000 words; 
comprehensive index, containing more than 1,000 entries. 
$3.00 net; by mail, $3.20. 


VAGABOND JOURNEYS: THE HUMAN COMEDY AT 
HOME AND ABROAD. By Percivat Po.tarp. This 
book was published the day that Mr. Pollard was buried. 
Every chapter is an antidote of the ordinary book of 
travel. Indeed, this is a book of criticism, of men and 
their manners, rather than a travel book. Henry L. 
Menchen: “Let us thank the gods that we had a critic 
who followed no man in his judgments and who aped 
no man in his writings.” $2.00 net; by mail, $2.15. 


THE CAVALIER POETS. By Cart Hoturmay, Acting 
Head of the Department of English Literature, Vanderbilt 
University. An anthology, with biographical sketches, 
and the only adequate treatment of these poets that has 
been published. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.70. 


. Edited and arranged by the author. 


A HISTORY OF THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MES- 
SENGER, 1834 to 1864. By Benjamin Brake 
Minor, LL.D., editor and proprietor from 1843 to 1847. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net; by. mail, $2.15. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF AMBROSE BIERCE. 
In ten large volumes, 
containing approximately 100,000 words to the volume, 
the dimensions of which are about 6 inches wide, 9 
inches long, and 2 inches thick. Three editions are now 
ready: cloth, half morocco, and full morocco. The me- 
chanical features of the three editions are identical save 
the binding. The cheapest set in its mechanical appoint- 
ments is fit for the king. Cloth, $25.00; half morocco, 
$60.00; full morocco, the autograph edition, $100.00. No 
volume is sold separately—the set of no edition being 
broken. 


A STUDY IN SOUTHERN POETRY. By Henry Jerome 
Strocxarp, President of Peace Institute, and himself a 
poct of distinction. This volume is by far the most 
complete of the Southern anthologies. It is for use in 
schools, colleges and the library. $2.50 net; by mail, 
$2.70. 


RELIGIOUS 


Write for our New Catalogue, which contains more than one hundred rare portraits and other rare illustrations. 


THE LAUGHTER OF JESUS. By Etmer Wittis Serv. 
In this book of rare charm we know Jesus as we have 
never before known Him. Here we find the scent of 
breeze-brushed hills and vales. Sunshine and optimism 
flood the pages of this book. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 


ISRAEL’S PROPHETS. By Georce L. Perriz, D.D. 
This book in typography and size is like Dr. Petrie’s fine 
study, “Jacob’s Sons,” which we published about a year 
ago, and which has attracted widespread attention among 
theologians and laity alike. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


FICTION 


Write for our New Catalogue, which contains more than one hundred rare portraits and other rare illustrations. 


THE BETRAYAL. By Watrer Neare and Exvizasetn H. 
Hancock. A Novel of the period of the Readjuster era, 
of Virginia, which still exists, and which causes the de- 
throned carpetbagger to wonder. San Francisco Bulletin: 
“As a picture of Virginia, with its civic pride and gal- 
lantry, its hospitality, gentility, and patriotism, “The 
Setrayal’ has never been excelled. An unusual book, 
and destined to create much discussion in literary circles.” 
Postpaid, $1.50. 


ROBIN AROON. By Armisteap C. Gorpon. A comedy 
of manners of the Colonial days of Virginia. Boston 
Transcript: “It is a rest and a delight to chance on so 
dainty a bit of writing.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


Union Square 


The Neale Publishing Company 


THE MAN FROM JERICHO. By Epwin Cartize Lirtsey. 
Louisville Courier-Journal: “Mr. Litsey has written a tale 
of Kentucky life, manners, and characters that is emi- 
nently readable.” Postpaid, $1.50. 


IN QUEST OF AZTEC TREASURE. By Artuur How- 
arp Nott and Bourpon Witson. Town Talk: “The 
book is both interesting and timely, since it forms a 
foundation for the casual reader on which to build an 
understanding of the late uprising in Mexico, and some 
knowledge of the attitude of the masses and classes. It 
is out of the common track of the novel reader, and is a 
relief from the ‘universal triangle.’” Postpaid, $1.50. 


New York 
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Popular 
Books of the Spring 


Meredith Nicholson’s 
A HOOSIER CHRONICLE 


Illustrated in color by F. C. Yohn. $1.40 net. Postage 16 
cents, 


“To anyone interested in the problems which we are facing to-day, 
the reading of ‘A Hoosier Chronicle’ will be well worth while for a 
vital handling of those problems in a story that is interesting, but far 
from the shoddy bid for popularity which is the danger of ‘contempo- 
rary’ fiction.”—Boston Transcript. 


“A book likely to please various classes of readers—those who read 
for the story’s sake only . . . the critical ones, who demand the literary 
quality, and those who are fond of narratives of the common life in 
which the fortunes of many persons intermingle.”—ZIndianapolis Star. 


THE PROMISED LAND 


By MARY ANTIN. $1.75 net; postage 15 cents. 


“One of the wonderful books, not of this year or that, but of all the 
years.”"—Jacob A. Riis. 


“This vivid story is the most interesting contribution of the year to 
the immigrant problem. A rare document of self-revelation which stirs 
and persuades.” —N. Y. Evening Sun. 


POLLY of the HOSPITAL STAFF 


By EMMA C. DOWD. Illustrated in color. $1.00 net; 
postage 8 cents. 


“The prettiest of stories.”—Milwaukee Free Press. 


“To all poor patients (or impatients!) who are troubled with the 
‘blues,’ this simple and pleasant prescription is sure to cure:— 
READ ‘POLLY’!” 


—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
CHRISTOPHER 
By RICHARD PRYCE. $1.35 net; postage 12 cents. 


“A great novel—the greatest in some respects since Thackeray died.” 
~Rochester Post Express. 


“From every point of view ‘Christopher’ stands out from the average 
novel.”—The Outlook. 


ALEXANDER’S BRIDGE 


By WILLA S. CATHER. $1.00 net; postage 10 cents. 


A story that will take its place among the brilliant first novels of 
American writers. It is dramatic, powerful, and haunting to the 
memory. 


Boston. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 


Mr. Nicholson tells in his novel of the large 
part women play in polities today 


Miss Dowd’s story will capture old 
and young 


An English author who ranks with De Mor- 
gan according to the critics 


atest ¢ 
company of story-writers who have 
become novelists 
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THE LATEST FICTION 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM'S Very Latest Novel 
THE LIGHTED WAY 


A brand new mystery story with a plot concerning an attempt to bring about a 
revolution in Portugal. A capable hero and heroine have many diverting adven- 
tures, all told in Mr. Oppenheim’s unequalled manner. Pictures by A. B. WENZELL. 
$1.25 net. (May 25.) 


A CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH By J. D. BERESFORD 


A sequel to “The Early History of joe Stahl,”” wherein the hero makes sincere efforts to 
rehabilitate himself. $1.35 net. (May 25.) 


THE MAINSPRING By CHARLES A, MacLEAN 


An unusual story of love, action and adventure, whose events hinge upon a gigantic —— 
ene opposing financial interests in New York. Pictures by Epmunp Frepericx. $1.25 net. 
(May 4 ) 


MY DEMON MOTOR BOAT By GEORGE FITCH 


The bewildering capers of the motor boat “‘Imp” as related by a quouine humorist. Written 
by the author of “At Good Old Siwash.” Illustrated. $1.10 net. (May 2 


THREE Editions Before Publication 


THE BANDBOX 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


An impelling story of deep mystery and breathless adventure, culminating in love 
—all told with characteristic swiftness and buoyant humor. Pictures by ARTHUR 
I. KeLver. $1.25 net. 


THE MOUNTAIN GIRL (94 Z£aition) By PAYNE ERSKINE 


“One of those stories which cannot be forgotten once the book is laid aside. In fact it is a 
book which one can read a second and a third time, finding in it some new charm and delight 
with each reading.”—Springfield Union. Fully illustrated. $1.25 net. 


HER WORD OF HONOR By EDITH MACVANE 


How a beautiful French girl ran away to America and the complications that followed her 
advent into American society. Illustrated by Frank Snapp. $1.25 net. 


THE UNDER TRAIL By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 


A virile tale dealing with the human emotions of love, hate, and aspiration, with its scenes laid 
in the Virginia mountains. Illustrated by Martin Justice. $1.25 net. 


THE BIG FISH By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 


The oqponanraty: adventures of two treasure hunters in the wilds of South America, in 
which love goes hand in hand with danger. Frontispiece by F. Vaux Wiuxson. $1.25 net. 


LONESOME LAND (th Edition) By B, M. BOWER 


A strong, human story of present-day ranch life in Montana_that unfolds amid dramatic 
scenes the experiences of an Eastern-bred girl. Illustrated by Stantey L. Woop. $1.25 net. 


IN DESERT AND WILDERNESS By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 


A story of two children’s adventures in the African desert, after escaping from kidnappers. 
Portrait frontispiece of author. $1.25 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers | *4,Beacon St. 
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A Burly Blustering Book for Men 


THE ONE-WAY TRAIL 


By RIDGWELL CULLUM 


Author of ‘‘ The Watchers of the Plains,’’ ‘‘ The Sheriff of Dyke Hole,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Trail of the Axe’’ 

There is no cambric tea for the nursery in this book. It is raw 
meat for men. No veneer hides the real character of the primitive 
people who play in this frontier drama. Never was any toast drunk 
in more intense or dramatic fashion than Peter Blunt's fearful toast 
to the Red, Dancing Devil. 

The advance sale of this book equalled the entire sale of any — 
book of Mr. Cullum’s previously published. 


Four colored illustrations. $1.25 net; by mail $1.40 


THE STAKE 


By JAY CADY 


Author of ‘‘ The Moving of the Waters’’ 


A bright, cheerful story with a wholesome freshness blown in 
from the sea by which the scene is laid. Atherton’s Cove, where such 
quaint characters as “Square” Guilford, Bill Rankin, and the Widow 
Briggs live, furnishes the setting for a romance which fairly sparkles 
with life and sunshine. Dick Weston is a splendid type of young 
American manhood, and the girl he rescues from shipwreck is the 
bravest of heroines. A novel to refresh and cheer. 


Frontispiece in color. $1.25 net; by mail $1.40 


Note:—JINKS’ INSIDE is making its appeal. This little story 


of the slum child is commanding wider attention every day. 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. PHILADELPHIA 
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STOVER 
at YALE 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


Author of ‘*The Varmint” mores tcciadik 


| STOVER 


“Stover” is a gripping novel of a man’s fight for 


| 
a principle. Every American will want to read it Al 
whether he has any interest in Yale or not. The big 
thing in this book is not college—that just happens 
to be the setting for a real story. 


It tells of a boy’s first grapple with the world of social am- 

bition, of a reaching from conservative restrictions out to 

the real world, of a heroic fight for democracy, of the suf- 

fering by social ostracism, of the victory of character and 

personal popularity —the sort of thing that is going on everywhere in American life today. It is 
a big, significant American novel. 


Yet Mr. Johnson does not neglect the lighter side of college life. No one can 
read a chapter without catching a glimpse of the fun of undergraduate days. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.35 net; postpaid $1.47 


For Every Teacher and Every Parent 
‘*Has the crowded vari- 
ety, the intensity of emo- 
tion, the sense of deep, T H E 
ins vistas char- 
1 


acteristic of life itself. A 
book which ought to be 
widely distributed.” 
— The Bookman. 
"Fae Mw E T HW O D 


Of Scientific Pedagogy, as applied to Child Education in “The Children’s Houses” 
By MARIA MONTESSORI, M.D. 


With important revisions and additions by the author. Translated by Anne E. (jeorge 
Introduction by Prof. HENRY W. HOLMES of Harvard University 


A complete, authorized translation of Dr. Montessori’s famous book. 

It expounds a new method of child education so important and 

original that a knowledge of it is vital to every teacher and every 

parent. Professor Holmes calls the.system “ remarkable, novel F. A. 
and important ”’ and says ‘‘ for years no educational document arenes. 68. 
has been so eagerly expected by so large a public, and not PR nt 
many have better merited general anticipation.’’ An in- 

spiring book that should be read by everyone interested Send me 


in human progress. 1. Handsome descrip- 
. ‘ ” jo 7 tive catalog of new books 
“A wonderful revelation of a great genius.’’—Educational Review. 2. Full descriptive circular 


F i ** Dr. Montessori’s method is due to no fortuitous circumstances, of “ Montessori Method.” 
ourth large ¢dition de- but is the result of years of scientific research, and is founded 
manded one month after on anthropological principles.’’—Pedagegical Seminary. 


publication, 4 Fully illustrated. $1.75 net; postpaid $1.90 


. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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THIS BEING A PRESIDENTIAL YEAR, NEW 
VOTERS AND OLD VOTERS AS WELL, 


will be glad of an opportunity to inform themselves upon recent political his- 
tory in this country, upon the courses of the parties, the attitudes and the per- 
sonalities of their leaders, the march of events, the trend of social movements, 


To all such, we recommend 


TWENTY YEARS 
OF THE REPUBLIC 


1885-1905 
By Harry Thurston Peck, LL.D. 


“A continuous narrative that reads like a story. ... Very inter- 
esting to general readers, especially to those who have closely followed 
the course of political events during the past two decades.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


“A brilliant panorama of American National life and progress.” 
—Salt Lake Tribune. 


‘From a literary standpoint the history is great; from an historical 
standpoint the book is most admirable."—C/eve/and P/lain- Dealer. 


‘Such a history is of particular value to put on record in a country 
which is passing through a transitory stage of eager endeavor and 
unattained ideals.".—New York Times. 


‘Refreshing, readable, enjoyable and makes the reader a better 
American.”—Savannah News. 


8vo, 810 pages, Frontispiece 
Price. $2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.75 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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FROM THE CAR BEHIND is One Continuous Joy Ride 


FATE KNOCKS 
AT THE DOOR 


By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 
Author of “ Routilege Rides Alone,’ “ She Buildeth Her House,” etc. ; 

Edwin L. Shuman, in a review for the Record-Herald, Chicago, j 
writes as follows : 

«« Will Levington Comfort’s new novel confirms the large promise 
of his earlier books. This is the ripest novel he has yet written—an ex- 
ceptionally fine and strong book of a man faring forth on the Supreme 
Aaventure,”’ 


Frontispiece in color by M. Leone Bracker. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


The Speed Never Slackensin FROM THE CAR BEHIND 


A CHAIN OF EVIDENCE 


By CAROLYN WELLS 
Author of “The Gold Bag,” “‘ The Clue,” etc. 


Baffling! Bewildering! Upniil 


Fleming Stone, the Great American Detective, brilliantly displays his 
ingenuity and unravels the mystery. The reader’s interest is kept at the 
highest point of excitement and the denouement is an agreeable combina- 
tion of the expected and unexpected. 

Frontispiece in color by Gayle Hoskins. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


THE LAST TRY 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 
Author of “The Colonel of the Red Huzzars,” “‘The Princess Dehra,” 
“Beatrix of Clare,” “The Woman in Question,” ‘*The Impostor,” 
“In Her Own Right,” etc. 

Brim full of love, action, excitement. A strong dra- 
matic novel of Valeria, the land of romance, the scene of those 
other fiction successes, ‘‘ The Colonel of the Red Huzzars’’ 
and ‘* Princess Dehra.”’ 

Colored illustrations by Underwood. Cloth, $1.25. Postpaid, $1.37. 


Cee ini scar eee 


Vigorous and spirited tales of the Great Smoky Mountains. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 Net. Postpaid, $1.37 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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Noteworthy Recent Publications 
INTIMACIES OF COURT AND SOCIETY 


An Unconventional Narrative of Unofficial Days 
By the Widow of an American Diplomat 


“One of the most entertaining books of its class yet published in this country.”—New York Tribune. 


“Not for many moons has there appeared a book of court and society gossip that could match this 
one in excellence of matter, style and spirit.”—-Chicago Record-Herald 


“The anonymous writer of INTIMACIES OF COURT AND SOCIETY is endowed with that 
indefinable extra sense, which is supposed to be the gift of the especially brilliant reporter.”—-Newark 
Call, 

With numerous illustrations. 8vo. $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.79. 


DEATH 
By Maurice Maeterlinck 


Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE Mattos 


Death as a beginning, not Death as an end, has kindled the imagination of the great mystic phi- 
losopher. What the foremost ge in contemporary literature has to say upon Death and Immortality 
cannot fail to impress profoundly all thoughtful readers. 


Small t2mo. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH CRITICISM 


By George Saintsbury 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh 
This book is an indispensable complement to any history of English literature. 
8vo. $2.75 net. Postpaid $3.00. 


A BOOK OF PRAYERS 


For Public or Personal Use 


By Samuel McComb, D.D. 


In the hope of expressing in prayer the especial needs and problems of our own generation this 
volume is offered to those who desire to pray, and yet for various reasons are hindered in the art of 
self-expression. 

Printed in 2 colors. Small 12mo. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


CHILDREN OF THE RESUR REL ION 
BY JOHN WATSON, D.D. 


(lan Maclaren) 
Author of “The Bonnie Brier Bush,” et 


This is a book for Easter, written with the deep devotional feeling which characterized “The Mind 
of the Master.” Although completed several years a plans for ing, which were interrupted by the 
author’s death, and not until the present time has it 8, possible to present this inspiring Easter-Day 
book to the public. 

16mo, $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


HOW to VISIT EUROPE ON NEXT to NOTHING 


By E. P. Prentys 


This clever little book shows how one American girl made a trip abroad, lasting ten weeks. She 
not only tells how she did it, but how it can be done comfortably and pleasantly for $300. 


Handy Pocket Size. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


HOW TO VISIT THE ENGLISH CATHEDRALS 


By Esther Singleton 


The author, who combines great facility and long practice in the preparation of such a book, has 
made, it is safe to say, the most up-to-date, clearest and best arranged guide to the cathedrals of England 
that has yet been published. 

Illustrated. Handy Pocket Size. $2.00 net. Postpaid $2.14. 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 
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NEW NOVELS TO READ 


By WILLIAM R. CASTLE, JR. 


Through an accident the heroine of this story loses her memory completely. 

Her past life is blotted out and she begins a new existence, under a new name, and 
with a different husband. 

She has not the breath of a suspicion, you understand, that she had ever been anyone 
else, and ever had another husband. 

This is a remarkable case of “dual personality.” How is this woman, with two lives 
and two husbands, one and the same person? 

What does the law say about it? 

What do her two husbands say, when they discover the secret? 


A story well worth reading, for your own pleasure, 
and to recommend for the pleasure of your friends. 


By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


Author of “A Humble Romance,” “A New England Nun,’ etc. 


“Keen psychology and-the power of effective humanization are the strong points of 
Mrs. Freeman’s art. Fairbridge, ‘the litthe New Jersey village’ that serves as_back- 
ground for her new story, grows as real to the reader as any street in Chicago.”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


Illustrated by Paul Julien Meylan. 12mo. $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.30 


THE MAID OF THE WHISPERING HILLS 


By VINGIE E. ROE 


“For those who love adventure this is just the story, combining romance and danger 
in a way to stir the heart and arouse the imagination.”—New Orleans Picayune. 


j 
| 
12mo. $1.30 net. Postpaid $1.43. 
THE BUTTERFLY HOUSE 
Illustrated by George Gibbs. t2mo. $1.30 net. Postpaid, $1.43 
Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 
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NEW NOVELS TO READ 


MY LADY 
CAPRICE 


By Jeffery Farnol 
Author of “The Broad Highway,” 
“The Money Moon.” 


The author of “The Broad Highway” and 
“The Money Moon” has yet to create a more 
charming and lovable heroine than the Lisbeth 
of this delightful love story, his first book, which 
was published three years ago as an illustrated 
gift-book. And as for the “Imp,” he is own kin to 
that most wonderful little boy of recent fiction, 
small Porges, of “The Money Moon.” A clever, 
sunshiny, whimsical tale is ““My Lady Caprice,” 
telling how two lovers, separated by a worldly 
old duchess, are brought together again by a won- 
derful little boy. It has the Farnol stamp, which 
is to say that it is in a class by itself, and will 
come as a new story to the author’s thousands 
of admirers. 

Frontispiece by Charlotte Weber Ditzler. 
12mo, $1.00 net; Postpaid, $1.10. 


MIDNIGHT AT MEARS HOUSE 


A STORY OF MYSTERY 
By Harrison Jewell Holt 


A man going down to Maine for a little shooting trip finds no one at the railroad 
station to meet him, and after a walk of miles over lonely country roads in the dark, he 
arrives at midnight at his destination—a big, solitary house beside the sea, And what 
does he discover? Lights burning, the place deserted, and at last, in the library, the owner 
lying dead. Thenceforward a tale of mystery and thrills, with a strange paralytic pitted 
against a blind detective for the discovery of the criminal. ‘Midnight at Mears House” 
is not a story to go to sleep over; but if you want to be mystified, and kept in suspense, 
and surprised, and have little thrills chasing along your spine, read it. 

Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25 net, Postpaid $1.37. 


THE ESSENTIAL THING 


By Arthur Hodges 


“The one essential thing in life to people who have money, is money,’ so says the 
Girl in this story to the Young Man who wants to marry her. Whether it is the essential 
thing, more necessary than happiness, honor, or love, is the underlying question in a 
dramatic novel of present-day life in New York. It is a story, too, of people who have 
money, who live along Fifth Avenue from Washington Square to the stately mansions 
that face Central Park, and who, some of them, sometimes make incursions into that 
neighboring and brightly lighted thoroughfare, Broadway. “The Essential Thing” is a 
powerful story, done on bold and striking lines, of society life in New York. And it is 
written not from hearsay or guesswork, but by a man who knows what he is talking about. 
His characters love, hate, intrigue, succeed, lose; and, above all, they are real, they live. 
“The Essential Thing” is a real book. 

Frontispiece in color by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, $1.30; Postpaid, $1.43. 
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A NEW STORY 
By George Barr McCutcheon 


HER WEIGHT 
IN GOLD 


@ Not since “ The Day of the Dog” has George Barr McCutcheon written 
such a deliciously humorous tale as this.. The contest of wits between 
Eddie Ten Eyck, gay spendthrift and good fellow, and the shrewd old 
multi-millionaire, the clever repartce, the astute manceuvring, all go to make 
a story that is irresistibly and uproaricusly fuany. Not less interesting than 
the others is the heroine, the fluctuations of whose weight first cause the 
general to gain a decided financial advantage over Eddie, and later bring a 
great triumph to the latter. Readers of funny stories and their name is legion, 
will not want to miss “‘ Her Weight in Gold.” It possesses that rare merit 
in a humorous book of appearing funnier on second thought even than it 
seemed to be at first. 

Iilastrations in color by H. Devitt Welsh 

Small 12mo. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 


PETER AND JANE 


By S. Macnaughtan 
Author of “A Lame Dog’s Diary,” etc. 


@ Another of those leisurely, well-written, deliciously humorous novels of 
English society, although the scene of part of the story is laid in Argentina, 
by the author of the deservedly popular “ A Lame Dog's Diary.” 


12mo. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 
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Season 


The Detective Story of the 


Cleverer than 


“The Holladay Case” 


More Mysterious than 


“The Marathon Mystery” 


A 


man’s head, and he 
TEVENSON “nisi 


66 7 207 of 99 
She Holladay Case 
ie Maraihe Mystery 


5Ic. 


“There was the 
cabinet with its 
wrappings torn 
away; but the figure 
on the floor had dis- 
appeared, and be- 
fore an open door- 
way into another 
room stood a man 
... his hands above 
his head . . . while 
Godfrey ... pressed 
@ pistol against his 
breast. Then... it 
seemed to me that 
there was a sort of 
flicker of light in 
the air above the 


mort!’ he shrieked. 
‘La mort!’ For one 
dreadful instant 
longer he _ stood 
there motionless, his 
hands held aloft... 
then, with a stran- 
gled cry, he pitched 
forward heavily at 
Godfrey's feet.” 


Illustrations by THOMAS FOGARTY 
12mo, $1.30 net Postpaid, $1.43 


Publishers DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY New York 
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NEW NOVELS TO READ 
The Chalice of 


Courage 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Author of ‘‘The Island of Regeneration,” etc. 


A man and a girl are separated 
from the rest of the world for a 
whole winter, snowed in among the 
icy fastnesses of Colorado's moun- 
tains. How the man comes to be 
there ; how the girl comes to be there; 
the tragic secret that he carries; how 
she holds the key to the secret and 
cannot reveal it—all these eiements 
go to make a love story, ardent, thrill- 
ing and daring. 

Full-page illustrations in color by J. 

N. Marchand. 12mo. $1.30 net. 

Postpaid $1.43. 


The Silent Bullet 


The Adventures of Craig Kennedy 
Scientific Detective 


By Arthur B. Reeve 
Craig Kennedy is the newest kind of detective. = ss bed 
We have had detectives of the uncannily obser- ecret rvice 
vant, wonderfully shrewd and successful types like By William Gill tte 


Lecoq, Sherlock Holmes, etc., but here is a man 
who tracks down criminals by the same methods Dene into t form from the Play 


that a scientist would use in ferreting out a germ. By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


When a gentleman gets down to such fine points Ra. J do al - an absorbing, thrilling, 
s th ints t bile tire, and tremendously popular play because it contains a 
es the thumb prints of on sutometile tire, a0 BIG story. his story Cyrus Townsend Brady 


the heart beats and blood reactions of a suspect, has made the most of. Result—one of the livest 
what is a poor criminal to do? and most exciting novels that has ever been made 
z : : oe out of a play. 
With illustrations by Wiil Foster. Full-page illustrations in color by The Kinneys. 
12mo. $1.30 met. Postpaid $1.42. 12mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. ‘ 


New Edition of Best Novels of Wilkie Collins 


Believing that there is a demand for a new, inexpensive and artistic edition of the works of that 
master of mystery stories, Wilkie Collins, we have issued some of his best-known books in form very 
similar to the well-known and long popular edition of Trollope issued by us. Small 12mo, Gilt top. 
Blue cloth. y 

In the Series 


OS "= 8 ee Re ee 
MOU te gg. RRMA See eg: se _@!>-ne dn 
8 ES SE ee eee are. Pee Ome eee 
i OO e.g RY ee ek ee bok ethene an 
Also bound in limp blue leather, per volume . . . . . . . . . Net, 1.25 
Postage toc. per vol. additional. 
Other volumes in preparation. 
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The Bibelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND PROSE 
FOR BOOKLOVERS, CHOSEN IN 
PART FROM SCARCE EDITIONS 
AND SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN. 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small quarto 
(416 x 6), choicely printed on white 
laid, uncut edges, and done up in old-style 
blue wrappers. It is issued monthly, and 
has from 32 to 40 pages of text, forming 
a volume of 450 pages, at least, each year. 


The contents of the present volume so 
far issued and in preparation is as follows: 


I-II—JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 
A Prelude to Life by Arthur Sy- 
mons with a Bibliographical Note 
by the Editor. 


As a “human document,” this might 
well be put with Pater’s exquisite “* Child 
in the House,” or, as Mr. Mosher suggests, 
with Edmund Gosse’s “Father and Son,” 
while for apparent genuineness of self- 
revelation it does not fall far below these 
remarkable autobiographical studies. 


III—MarRcH 


The Dying aL Francis Donne: A 
itv 


Study an 

Ernest Dowson. 
Two specimens of Dowson’s prose, here- 

tofore but little known, and in the case of 

The Dying of Francis Donne reprinted for 

the first time. 

IV—APRIL 

Under an Elm Tree by William 

Morris. The Happiest of the Poets 

by W. B. Yeats. 


This essay by Morris finds its best 
appreciation in the article by Yeats which 
we have the good fortune to bring to- 
gether. 

V—May 
Passage to India, Song of the Open 
Road and Song of the Uuiversal 
by Walt Whitman. 


VI—JuNE 
Casanova at Dux: An unpub- 


lished chapter of history by Arthur 
Symons. 


Later issues are announced from 
month to month. 


e Prose Poems by 


Subscriptions to all parts of the world 
for 1912, are $1.00 net in advance, post- 
paid, and are taken for the complete year 
only. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


AT SPECIAL PRICES 
BOUND VOLUMES OF 


THE BOOKMAN 


TICELY bound in light green cloth, with- 
out the advertising pages, six numbers 
in every volume, cover neatly printed 

in red and green ink, and the volume trimmed 
and securely bound without the original 
covers. Each volume contains an index. 


Each or any volume will be sent on receipt 
of $1.50, except Volumes I, II, and III, which 
are out of print. Of Volumes IV and V we 
have a limited quantity. The price, $1.50, 
does no¢ include express charges, which vary 
according to distance of destination of pack- 
age from New York. 


SEPT.-FEB. 


* XXX! AUG. 
"XXX SEPT.-FEB. 1910-11 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSE 


Bound volumes will be supplied in place of 
unbound copies for seventy-five cents. This 
does not include expressage on either way. 


Cloth covers for THe Bookman, suitable 
for binding the unbound numbers, will be 
supplied for fifty cents. This includes post- 
age. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Pablishers of THE BOOKMAN 
443 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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NEW MODEL 


OF THE 


ROYAL 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


HAS TWO-COLOR RIBBON, 
BACK-SPACER, TABULATOR 


and many new and valuable patented fea- 
tures that other typewriters do not have 


PRICE, $75 


Send for “The Royal Book,” 32 pages of ty 
writer infogmation—the finest typewriter catalog 
ever issued. Yours for a postal card. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 


Royal Typewriter Bldg., New York 
Branches in all priacipal cities 


STORY WRITERS: 


We sell, revise, criticise, and type 
MSS. Publishers and sellers of 
meritorious books. We will publish 
yours. Directed by successful 
author. Endorsedby leading editors. 
Satisfied clients everywhere. Write 
for helpful booklet, Dept. D. 


THE LITERARY BUREAU, Inc., 


PHILADELPHIA 


You cannot afford to let 
your subscription expire 


i RITER per 1,000 words or fraction. 


3,000 words: 40 cents. Address manuscripts to 
R. J. KURZ, Lit. Bureau, Chillicothe, Ohio 


TELEPHONES 1623 AND 1824 BRYANT 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


3, Boorsellers, Stationers, Printers 


— have purchased the old established 
=a. W tae og zeecoge 
Span 


You need expert criticism on your 
manuscripts. We give it. 50 cents 


851 AND 853 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
(N. W. Con. 48TH STacer) 


Over 


TUTOR: Co 

position with r 

for the summer. years experi- 

ence as tutor. Highest references show- 

ing former results. Terms reasonable. 
Inquire Adv. Dept. Bookman 


WRITERS 


I to find a publisher for every manuscript that I deem 
worthy of publication. Manuscripts are critically read and revised 
by me, veut typed and otherwise properly prepared for the publisher 
by my experts. Translations in all languages. 

MODESTE HANNIS JORDAN 
615 W. 136th St., New York City. 
Send 10 Cents for Writers’ Leaflet of Instruction. 


FRANK HENRY RICE 
Hutbors’ Agent 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


Terms, 10 Per Cent 


No Reading Fee I Do Not Edit or Revise MS 


LOUISE E. DEW 
LITERARY REPRESENTATIVE 
Manuscripts wanted. Criticism, revision, placing. 18 years’ editorial exper- 
fence. Circular upon request. nd 2% cents for 
“FROM THE EDITOR’S VIEW POINT” 
156 Fifth Avenue New York. 


LIBRARY CATALOGUING 


Young woman of experience desires engagements to catalogue 

libraries in private hou city or country. Estimates given. 

Gees —— Address LIBRARIAN, care of Taz Booxuan, 
ew York. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A oomsps of forty Jessomes history, Ve. 

Esenwein, Editor. . 

250-page cat to-day. 


The Home Correspondence School 
117 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


9 laced. Criticism, revising and 
AUTHORS MSS, Gyles. Send for prthen» § 
FRANK CONLY, Room 9083 Metro —= Life Building, New 
York City. Telephone, Gramercy 51 


Circulars sent upon request, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


HIGGINS’ 


ASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Pinest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and atoms the Higgins’ Inks and Adhe- 
sives. “hey wili be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon 
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BA K E R’S Ss 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Is of Unequaled Quality 


For delicious natural — 
flavor, delicate aroma, (35 (A 
= absolute purity and ©& 
food value, the most 


important requisites ‘ ONE PIECE 


of 2 food gorom t's |) | I COLLAR BUTTON 


Expensive automatic machinery makes a 
button absolutely perfect in form and 
m No other is so good, lasts so long; nor 
4 costs so little for its faithful service. The 
Rolled Plate Button lasts a lifetime. #4 
Also made in 10K and 14K Gold 
A new one free for every 
one broken from any cause 


“AA All good Jewelers and Heberdarhers 


ALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. KREMENTZ & CO. 
. 76 Chestaut St., Newark, N. J. 


rchester, Mass. * Mfrs, of Bodkin-Clutch Studs 4 
aud Vest Buttons y 


Authors of World-Wide Fame Sell Their 
ee tt nee ee 
* recently sold in cs becuske freu'$150 to $400, 


Keeping i in your 
refrigerator a 

sponge sprinkled 
occasionally with 
Platts Chlorides. 


BOOKMAN Subscribers 
Take Notice 


Send us the name of some friend of 
yours who you think would like 
to subscribe to The BOOKMAN. 
The Odoriess We will pay you 20% on all such 


Disinfectant. subscriptions which we succeed in 


Seld by Druggia«ts Everywhere. getting. 
Write to the manufacturer, Henry B. Platt, 42 Cliff 
Street, New York, for illustrated booklet. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 














SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING C0., 


30 and 32 East 21st Street 


Se 
TELEPHONE NUMBER ; : : 930 GRAMERCY 


** No one who smokes 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.’* 


The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly seasoned. 

es ~ he flavor; adds mildness; prevents r 
ting. 

In by blending, seven different tobaccos ere na 


Surbrug’s “Arcadia” is in a class by itself— 
nothing so rich in flavor—so exhilarating in 
quality. A mild stimulant. 

AT YOUR DEALER’S. 


— 10 CENTS ne Pw convince. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY, 


204 Broadway, New York. N EW YO RK 


Je 


fg a 
Te ‘ 


i 7 


This VOS® style of Home 
Grand is a splendid grand 
piano, suited for any home 
and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-grade 
material and superb 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 


We deliver, when request- 
ed, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 


Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 


—If you are interested in pianos let us send you our 
beautifully illustrated catalog that gives full information, 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
150 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK 





Sanatogen makes good 


the Nerve Loss 


ERVE loss—what peril to 
health and happiness lies 
in those two words! 


They mean the failure of that bal- 
ance between hunger and replenishment 
that preserves the health. 


When the system is perfectly well, 
the nerves get their proper nourishment 
from the daily food. But illness, worry, 
the severe activities of modern life, often 
drain the nerves of more strength than is 
restored to them in the ordiaary way— 
the balance is destroyed, and troubles 
begin. Nerve loss becomes an acute 
condition. 


Sanatogen makes good the loss 


It does this by carrying ia concen- 
trated form the elements of food speci- 
fically required by the nerves. It feeds 
the nerves with their own food. It re- 
vitalizes the enfeebled sources of energy. 
It duzlds up the famished centres and thus 
directly and naturally aids in giving 
back vital force to the system. 

Sanatogen’s splendid service is recognized 
by over 15,000 practicing physicians who have 
written in praise of its reconstructive power. 
World-famous men and women, who have test- 
ed Sanatogen, enthusiastically declare that it 
does ‘‘make good.”’ Their testimony is 
convincing. 


Give YOUR nerves the benefit of 
priceless help. 


this 


Amelia E. Barr 
The well-kn 
authoress, writes : 
“I send my sincer 
gratitude for the mar 
lous help I have der 
from the use of Sanat 
gen. When I commenced 
it seven weeks ag 
was in an extremity 
nervous weaknes 
broughton by long 
r mental wo 
1 by the she 
back war 


ow 


ly, it stea 
strength 


Hall Caine 
The dramatist writes: 
y experience of Sa 


been that as 
1 t } 


1 has 


ne 


nefited me.’ 


Sir Gilbert Parker 


ent fr 


the em ve 
writes fr 


statesman, 
London: 
“Sanatogen is 
mind a true food-tor 
feeding the nerves, 
creasing the energy ar 
giving fresh vigor t 
wked body 


t 


Lady Henry Somerset 
the 
reform 
writes: 


prominent s« al 
advocat 


“Sanatogen vundoubt 
edly restores sleep, 
nerves ar 
patient to 


vigorates the 
braces the 
health. Ihave watch 
its effect on peor 
whose nervous syste 
have entirely 
iermined, and I have 
proved Sanatogen to 
most valuable,” 


been 


This. Remarkable Book FREE 


We ask you earnestly ta get acquainted with Sanatogen. 


Investi- 


gate our claims first, if you like, and we are only too glad to have you do 


80. 
“Our Nerves of Tomorrow,’’ 


Ask your doctor about it, and in any case write at once for our book, 
written in an absorbingly interesting style, 


beautifully illustrated and containing facts and information of vita 


interest to you. This 


book also contains evidence of the value of 


Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three 


sizes, $1.00, 


$1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your 
druggist —if not obtain- 


able from him, 


sent 


upon receipt of price. 


The Bauer Chemical Co. 


28-B Irving Place 


New York 
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IMPORTANT NEW FICTION 
By HENRY MOUNTJOY Ee 


THE MINISTER OF POLICE 


Dumas did not write Zhe Minister of Police, but that is only 
because he did not think of it. Here again is French romance; 
mad rides and daring escapes; beating hearts and leaping pulses ; 
while silks and scandal rustle together and intrigue on intrigue 
follows hard. 


Illustrated by Hanson Booth. Net, $1.25 


By BRAND WHITLOCK By MARIE VAN VORST 
Author of ‘‘ The Thirteenth District ’’ Author of ‘‘ The Girl from His Town,’’ etc. 


THE FALL GUY)THE BROKEN BELL 


‘Will be widely read."— Brooklyn Eagle. : ; 
Italian romance is no _ longer 


This book 50.08 VEunes &° human Marion Crawford's alone. Marie 
life. Sentiment and politics, ro- Vali: Wands: San Medddied tie fal 
mance and war, the court-room - oe ee ees Oe Tae 


and the slums, each yield reflec- country. Zhe Broken Bell is as 
tions intimate and absorbing. intimate, as passionate as Craw- 
Nothing human is alien to Brand ford at his best. 
Whitlock. 

Net, $1.25 Illustrated by Frank Craig. Net, $1.00 


By CUTCLIFFE HYNE: 


Author of ‘‘ The Adventures of Captain Kettle ’’ 


THE MARRIAGE OF CAPTAIN KETTLE 


The story grips from the start. The reader is caught at once. 

Quick wits and sheer courage count for everything and make this 

book thrilling. 

Dancing blue waves and the flavor of the salt seas lend their 
‘ fascination. Cutcliffe Hyne is famous for his tales of the sea, 

and this is easily his best. 


Illustrated by Robson. Net, $1.25 


eee. THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers =i 
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TWO BEST SELLERS 


Reported by the bookstores as the Best-selling Novel in the U. S. 


A NEW NOVEL BY JOHN BRECKENRIDGE ELLIS 


Along with the force that subdues, looking out of Fran’s big black eyes is the force 
that inevitably attracts—N. Y. World. 

Mr. Ellis has written a splendid novel, and Fran is a girl who deserves our most 
cordial approval.—Piuladelphia Record. 

The story reads from beginning to end with a directness which is charming even to 
the tired reviewer of many modern novels.—Philadelphia /nquirer. 

An extraordinary novel is ‘““Fran”—a book to achieve a great degree of popularity. 
—Chicago Journal. 

Illustrated by King. Price $1.25 net 


A New Novel by MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS, Author of Miss Selina Lue, etc. 


The MELTING of MOLLY 


wiodt 2. “They can’t call Molly anything 

Cousin Tom, and Dr. John, more delicious than she is.”—N. 

The judge, and many a lover, Y. World. 

Round about the lovely Molly, 

Eagerly they hover. Molly was the plumpest and 
merriest of widows. 


her girlhood days; now he was 
coming home a_ distinguished 
diplomat and wanted to see Molly 

} in the same blue muslin dress 
(waist measure _ twenty-three 
inches) which she had worn years 
before. 


f. Molly loved Alfred Bennett in 
4? 


So Molly had to grow slim as a 
string-bean in just three months. 
And as she had at least four suit- 
ors, the melting process—a fairly 
complicated business—was often 
interrupted. The gay, irresistible 
Molly, all sweetness and spice, and 
everything nice, is a most fetch- 
ing heroine. . 

Eyes as blue as heaven, 


* ~ yi ile > “hi 
Twelve Pictures by R.M.Crosby. $1.conet — ymbic in her chin, 


me _—— Wanted to get thin? 


INDIANAPOLIS THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 2h net 


University Square 
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IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS 


By the Author of The Prodigal Judge 


| 
Tr E | UST AND 


THE UNJUST 


A NEW NOVEL BY VAUGHAN KESTER 


The Just and the Unjust was begun before The Prodigal Judge and finished after- 
ward and is stamped with the same creative genius. 

In time, place, and theme it is strikingly different. Among its many admirable figures 
are characters worthy to link elbows with those great brothers of laughter, the immortal 
Bob Yancy and the rotund “Prodigal” Judge himself. 

The Just and the Unjust is endowed with the same high and distinguished qualities 
that make The Prodigal Judge notable as a literary achievement and as a popular success— 
the charm of style, the vigor of characterization, the play of a robust and human humor. 


Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker, $1.25 net 


In His Wordly Goods , takes such diversion as is 
characters admirably f : possible. Many men ad- 
drawn engage the reader's ee op mire her, while they fail 
sympathy. Nadine Car- df * to understand her. They 
son — neither wife nor ‘ . amuse her for a time, but 
widow—has the spending ». always she tires of them 
of millions, but she is “4 & and sends them away. And 
chained to the owner of all the time her spirit is 
the millions, a hopeless <~ seeking the spirit of true 
and frightful paranoiac. . love. 

Young and beautiful, lone- 

ly and sad, she is tempted His Worldly Goods has 

into adventures that ; ; much of the gay charm 

threaten her self-respect. A on of the so-called society 
AS * novel, but it is, above all, 

Married in girlhood, she ' y = fag a story of love triumphant 
finds herself facing hor- :. A over sordid things and of 
ror and slavery, and there . the regeneration through 
seems no escape. In sheer : the power of love of a 
desperation, Mrs. Carson SS woman’s soul. 

J | 


By MARGARETTA TUTTLE 


HIS WORLDLY GOODS 


Frontispiece in color. t2mo. Cloth. $1.25 net 
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Watch the Race This Fall 


For First Place Between The Two Leaders 


THE WINNING 
OF BARBARA WORTH 


For Many Months 
The Best Selling Book In All the World 


And Mr. Wright’s New Book 


THEIR YESTERDAYS 


To be Published in September 
A Tender Story 


Of a man and a woman and what they found in their days that were gone. 


An Exaltation of Life and Love 
About 300 Pages. Probable Price, $1.20 Net 


NOTE: ‘“‘Their Yesterdays”’ will be bound in uniform style with Mr. Wright’s 
novels. 


ADVERTISING 


Our Campaign of Advertising Harold Bell Wright’s books this fall will have 
back of it renewed strength, vigor, determination and an approximate expenditure 
of $40,000. The Winning of Barbara Worth will receive the larger share and 
Their Yesterdays liberal space sufficient to insure this tender story of Life and 
Love the publicity to which it is entitled by its great merit and strong flavor of 
sentiment, pathos and realism. 


Present Selling Average of Mr. Wright’s Books Over 125,000 Copies Monthly 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE BOOKS ARE SOLD 





Publishers, THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Over Three Million Harold Bell Wright Books Have Been Sold 
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A Romance of Unrest 


THE CITADEL 


By Samuel Merwin 


A vital, dramatic, absorbing presentment of 
social and political questions of the day. A 
strong, appealing love story, in which the 
new spirit of comradeship between man and 
woman plays an important part. Never have 
the ugly, the amusing, and the dramatic feat- 
ures of a political fight been presented so 
engrossingly. It is an epic of industrial 
change 

Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents 


CAPTAIN 
MARTHA MARY 


By Avery Abbott 


A sunshiny tale of a plucky little Mother of 
the Tenements, and of her devotion to her 
brood of younger brothers and_ sisters. 
Martha Mary has the efficiency that often 
goes with red hair, and how she wins out is 
delightfully told 

Frontispiece. Price $1.00 net, postage 7 cents 


THE OLD NEST 


By Rupert Hughes 


A book for every grown-up son and daugh- 
ter, the story of one mother’s longing for 
her scattered brood—one of those great little 
books that win the reading world by its 
humor, its pathos, and its universal, heart- 
touching story. 

A charmingly made book. Price $1.00 net, postage 6 cents 


TANTE 


By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


A masterly novel by a finished and brilliant 
author, of which Andrew Lang writes: “I 
stand amazed at the qualities of the author’s 
genius.” And other readers: “Marvelous,” 
“fascinating.” 
“Anne Douglas Sedgwick has written many 
good stories, but none so perfect or so bril- 
liant as this. ‘Tante’ is one of those few 
novels that show a human character nearly 
in its entirety, and that can make its appeal 
not by its incidents, but by its analysis of 
an extraordinary mind.” 

Price $1.30 net, postage 14 cents 


z 
By John Muir 


The book of books on this 
great Western wonderland— 
comprehensive, inspiring, de- 
lightful—an open door, 
equally for the traveler and 
the stay-at-home, to an in- 
telligent joy in the Yosemite’s 
phenomenal scenery — its 
grandeur and its beauty. 


A volume of unusual beauty, with 32 
insets in tint and 3 maps. 8vo, 284 
pages. Price $2.40 net, postage 36 
cents. 


CHANGING 
AMERICA 


By Edward Alsworth Ross 
Professor of Sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and author 
of “The Foundations of Soci- 
ology,” “The Changing Chinese,” 
etc. 

In this notable volume Pro- 
fessor Ross analyzes the ten- 
dencies of our new democracy 
with the same keen insight, 
and in the same trenchant, 
readable style that popular- 
ized “The Changing Chinese,” 
discussing the social and in- 
dustrial problems that are 
close to our homes and our 
hearts in these days of un- 
rest. Special attention is 
given to a comparison of 
social, political and economic 
conditions in the Middle 
West and the East. j 
A brilliant and D 
omen poy of sub 
Price $1.20 net, postage 13 cents 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Gen. Joseph Wheeler 


AND THE 


Army of Tennessee 
By John Witherspoon DuBose 


Author of “ The Life and Times of Yancey,” and of other Books 
Se a soldier, Mr. DuBose had, further, a per- 


sonal acquaintance with Gen. Wheeler of forty 

years’ standing, and up to the day of the General's 
fatal illness corresponded with him. Mr. DuBose is one 
of the few living men that can speak with certitude of 
the General and his splendid military career. Moreover, 
he is a trained writer and an experienced biographer, 
and has the finer characteristics of a good biographer,— 
judgment, tact, appreciation, and the ability to weigh 
values,—and all these characteristics find full play in 


& b-eicd ad this his latest book. 
From THE PITTSBURGH POST 


Mr. DuBose is a brilliant writer and fearless in the expression of his opinion. And the very 
fact that many readers will fail to agree with his views regarding the value of the Civil War 
should make his book all the more interesting. 

Here is a portion of Mr. DuBose’s discussion of the causes that led up to the war: 

“A distinguished citizen of the North recently (1911) addressed an association of individuals 
engaged in the effort to cultivate the spirit of peace among nations and to prevent resort to 
war. He enumerated wars in the past that seemed to have been useless to effect the ostensible 
purpose. Coming, in chronological order, to the war between the United States and the 
Confederate States, he declared, ‘When slavery becomes imbedded in a society, it may require 
the sharp incision of the sword to eradicate the institution.’ 

“From the standpoint of an hereditary Southern slave master, 
perfectly familiar with the relation of slavery to the negro, and to 
the white population of all classes,” continued Mr. DuBose, “I con- 
tend that the institution was self-extinguishing by process of influ- 
ences inherent and that the sword was an intruder, the agent of 
empirical statescraft—and absurd sentimentality. 

“Let us alone!’ was the sole cry of the South. Mr. Lincoln 
answered, ‘This republic cannot exist half free, half slave; a house 
divided against itself must fall.’ This republic was not built on 
Mr. Lincoln’s post-structural theory. Mr. Lincoln was not abreast 
with the moving forces which were potent for the correction of 
abnormal relations, if any, between the ever-advancing humanity of 
the Southern negro slave and the ever-advancing white man’s civiliza- 
tion of the age. He overlooked the native capacity of the negro to 
incorporate himself in that civilization.” 

And. later, Mr. DuBose asserts: ‘The inexorable law of economy, 
which would emancipate the chattel to enlarge his sphere of labor, was 
almost arrived when the sword cut it short. The sword came in, not 
to advance the capacity of the negro to assimilate with the white man’s 
cultivation, but to revolutionize the process by which the negro had 
approached the wage status, secure in ultimate achievement, and thus 
to throw him back upon his own native incompetency for support.” 

It is in this uncompromising earnest and forceful style, that 
Mr. DuBose writes the history of “General Wheeler and the Army of 
the Tennessee.” It is a Conferedate’s story written after forty years 
of close relationship with General Wheeler and bearing the mark of 
enthusiasm for his subject, and, naturally, of partisanship. The book 
has increased value because it presents a Confederate’s views. 


Size, 6x9 inches; 476 pp. Illustrated. $3.00 net; postage, 20 cents 


THE NEALE PUBLISHING co. V) 
UNION SQUARE NEW YORK cut. vhs 
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= _ FiftyYearsin 
Oregon 


By Governor T. T. Geer 


f I* this book Mr. Geer, formerly Governor of 






Oregon, and one of her notable figures, gives 


2° 





eit / the wonderful story of that State in rapidly 
Cartoon by Davenport made at the tine ™oving pictures,—in pictures of the expericnces 
Geer was elected Governor of the pioneer, of forceful men, of brave women, 





of abundant land, of picturesque scenery. He 
stretches before us a panorama of Oregon from the early ’40’s to the present time. And a mar- 
vellously interesting panorama it is, exquisite in color, clear in detail, wonderful in variety and 
extent, glowing in the forces that produce prosperity. ‘| 









Mr. Geer’s style is inimitable. The personality, the genial, wholesome, delightful personality 
of the man is in every line that he writes. Whether discussing the expedition of Lewis and 5 
Clarke, or Jefferson's diplomatic somersault in connection with the Louisiana purchase, or the ; 
religious denominations that strove for supremacy in the new territory, or the building of schools 
and colleges, or births, marriages, and deaths, the man behind the pen illumines his work with Bi 
much heartiness and sympathy. Under his touch the most trivial subject becomes interesting. 








Out of a life full of interesting experiences and of that warm contact 
with his fellowman that is known only to the pioneer, he intersperses his 
narrative with enough wit, humor, wisdom, philosophy, and anecdote to 
beguile the most blasé person into wishing to while away many a moment 
under his friendly and optimistic influence. 










From THE PITTSBURGH POST 


If all histories were written in as conversational a style as ex-Governor 
Geer has written “Fifty Years in Oregon,” there would be more history read. 
Mr. Geer does not claim that his book is strictly an historical document. 
Rather does it consist of a series of reminiscences. Yet in these reminiscences 
may be found practically all the leading historical events which have trans- 
pired in Oregon during the last half century. There is also a graphic descrip- 
tion of the early days in Oregon, those days long before Mr. Geer’s time, 
when the country was being settled by the whites. 


















Oregon was settled by people who went there to establish homes and not 
by such adventurers as went by the thousands to California, “to settle down 
there because they couldn’t settle up where they came from.” Yet the very 
heterogeneousness of its early population provided California with material 
for merchants, bankers, sailors, steamboat men, miners, farmers, stockraisers, 
etc., while Oregon, on the other hand, was retarded in growth because nearly 
all its early population was: of one class. But while the early growth of 
Oregon was slow in comparison with the brilliant progress of California, this 
is now proving an advantage to the State. 














This entire book is interesting, even the portions. dealing with political 
events (and there are many such) being irradiated with the author’s genial 
style and optimism. 







Size, 6x9 inches; 536 pp. Illustrated. $3.00 net; postage, 20 cents 
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E. Phillips Oppenheim’s Big Summer Novel 


THE LIGHTED WAY 


A brand new mystery story with a plot concerning an attempt to bring about a 
revolution in Portugal, told in this author’s unequalled manner. 
Illustrated by A. B. Wenzell. $1.25 net; by mail $1.36 


A CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH |MY DEMON MOTOR BOAT 
By J. D. BERESFORD By GEORGE FITCH 
A masterly character story by the author Humorous motor boat experiences by the 


of “The Early History of Jacob Stahl.” author of “At Good Old Siwash.” 
$1.35 net; by mail $1.46 Illustrated. $1.10 net; by mail $1.20 


THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


By PAYNE ERSKINE 


No novel issued by us in recent years—not even “The Broad Highway’’—has received 
greater praise than this strong and refreshing romance of the famous Blue Ridge moun- 
tains of North Carolina. This strong and refreshing love story is now in its ninth 
edition, Illustrated. 312 pages. $1.25 net; by mail $1.36 


HER WORD OF HONOR | THE UNDER TRAIL 
By EDITH MACVANE By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 


How a beautiful French girl ran away A virile tale dealing with the human emo- 
to America and the complications that fol- | tions of love, hate, and aspiration, with its 
lowed her advent into American society. scenes laid in the Virginia mountains. 

Illustrated. $1.25 net; by mail $1.36 Illustrated. $1.25 net; by mail $1.36 


THE MAINSPRING 


By CHARLES AGNEW MACLEAN 


A rapid-fire romance of love and high finance in New York with a plot that unwinds 


all too fast. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net; by mail $1.36 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston 
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THIS BEING A PRESIDENTIAL YEAR, NEW 
VOTERS AND OLD VOTERS AS WELL, 


will be glad of an opportunity to inform themselves upon recent political his- 
tory in this country, upon the courses of the parties, the attitudes and the per- 
sonalities of their leaders, the march of events, the trend of social movements, 


To all such, we recommend 


TWENTY YEARS 
OF THE REPUBLIC 


1885-1905 
By Harry Thurston Peck, LL.D. 


“A continuous narrative that reads like a story. . . . Very inter- 
esting to general readers, especially to those who have closely followed 
the course of political events during the past two decades.” 

— Boston Transcript. 


“A brilliant panorama of American National life and progress.” 
—Salt Lake Tribune. 


‘From a literary standpoint the history is great; from an historical 
standpoint the book is most admirable."—C/leveland P/ain-Dealer. 


“Such a history is of particular value to put on record in a country 
which is passing through a transitory stage of eager endeavor and 
unattained ideals."—New York Times. 


‘Refreshing, readable, enjoyable and makes the reader a better 
American.”—Savannah News. 


8vo, 810 pages, Frontispiece 
Price. $2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.75 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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Every American should read Haskin’s American Government 


The Last Try 


By JOHN SCOTT 
Author of “ The Colonel of the Red Huzzars,” “In Her Own Right,” etc. 


“Romantic, ingenious and stirring fiction.”"-—N. Y.. Times. 
‘Never slackens its headlong pace. It is a lively and altogether. satis: 
factory piece of fiction.” —N. Y. Tribune. 

Colored illustrations by Underwood. Cloth, $1.25. Postpaid, $1.37. 


From the Car Behind 


By ELEANOR M. INGRAM 
‘« The clean wholesomeness of the novel commends it especially to 
American households and to men and women wearied of what is 
strained and unnatural in fiction.’’—Aichmond Times-Dispatch. 
Colored Illustrations by Flagg. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


Haskin’s American Government shows Uncle Sam at Work 


Fate Knocks at the Door 


By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 
Author of ** Routledge Rides Alone”’ ( Nine Editions), ‘She Buildeth Her House,” etc. 


*‘An exceptionally fine and strong novel of a man faring forth on the 
supreme adventure.’’—-Epwin L. Schuman, Chicago Record-Herald. 
Colored Frontispiece by M. Leon Bracker. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, 1.37. 


A Chain of Evidence 


Author of “‘ The Clue,” “The Gold Bag,” etc 


**One of those stories 
finished.’’—Philadelphia Press. 
‘** Keeps the reader guessing until the last.’’—F/hi/adelphia Inquirer. 


which once begun, cannot be put aside until 


Colored Illustrations by Hoskins. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


The Business Man needs Haskin’s Book for ready reference 


CONQUESTS OF SCIENCE 


Moving Pictures 
How They Are Made and Worked 
By FREDERICK A. TALBOT. About 7o illustrations from 
I ge yor with many diagrams. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
object of this volume is to tell in a pop sular manner 
everything about Moving Pictures—how tric pictures are 
»roduced—pictures that move and talk—color pictures, etc. 
he author also recounts many of the thrilling adventures 
experienced by daring photographers. 


The Railway Conquest of the World 


By FREDERICK A. TALBOT. About too illustrations 
from photographs. Numerous maps and diagrams. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

A fascinating and instructive account of railway building 
all over the world since the earliest days of railroading. 
The author describes for us the difficulties and obstacles 
which were overcome by the men of genius whose names 

are immortalized in railway annals. 


The Wit and Humor of Colonial Days 


By PROFESSOR CARL HOLLIDAY 


“A fascinating and important book.” 


—Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


If there is any branch of literature in which America has excelled other modern nations, it is Humor. 


This ability of the American, however of “‘ seeing the point 


century. It is as old as the nation. 


is by no means a development of the last half- 


In the present work the author traces the course of our wit and humor from the days of the first settle- 


ment up to the opening of the nineteenth century. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 net. 


Postpaid, $1.65. 
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Address De partment B for Deseri ptive Circular of Haskin’s American Government 
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THE 


FORUM 


JUNE, 1912 


Personality and Impersonality 


Second Avenue [Poem] 

Guarantee or Insurance of Bank Deposits 
Victor Hugo 

Solomon Bluebeard 

Significant Tendencies in German Politics 
The Dancing Seal [Poem } 

The School and the Feminine Ideal —II 
Our Rhodes Scholars 

Japanese Drama 

Donald Lowrie’s Life in Prison 


Editorial Notes 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


Bliss Carman 

Orrick Johns 

Walter Flavius McCaleb 
Edgar Saltus 

Charles Marriott 

J. S. Schapiro 

Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 
Anna Garlin Spencer 
Edmond Earl Lincoln 
Sadakichi Hartman 


Charles Vale 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY 


2 EAST 29TH STREET NEW YORK AND LONDON 


VOLUME XLVII 


NUMBER SIX 


PRICE 25 CENTS 
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The Chalice of 


Courage 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 
Author of ‘‘The Island of Regeneration,” etc. 


A man and a girl are separated 
from the rest of the world for a 
whole winter, snowed in among the 
icy fastnesses of Colorado’s moun- 
tains. How the 
there ; how the girl comes to be there; 
the tragic secret that he carries; how 
she holds the key to the secret and 
cannot reveal it—all these elements 
go to make a love story, ardent, thrill- 
ing and daring. 

Full-page illustrations in color by J. 

N. Marchand. 12mo. $1.30 net. 


man comes to be 


Postpaid $1.43. 


The Silent Bullet 


The Adventures of Craig Kennedy 
Scientific Detective 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Craig Kennedy is the newest kind of detective. 
We have had detectives of the uncannily obser- 
vart, wonderfully shrewd and successful types like 
Lecoq, Sherlock Holmes, etc., but here is a man 
who tracks down criminals by the same methods 
that a scientist would use in ferreting out a germ. 
When a gentleman gets down to such fine points 
as the thumb prints of an automobile tire, and 
the heart beats and blood reactions of a suspect, 
what is a poor criminal to do? 


With 


I2mo. 


illustrations by Will Foster. 
$1.30 met. Postpaid $1.42. 


Secret Service 
By William Gillette 


Done into Book form from the Play 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


“SECRET SERVICE” is an absorbing, thrilling, 
tremendously Dae play because it contains a 
BIG story. his story Cyrus Townsend Brady 
has made the most of. Result—one of the livest 
and most exciting novels that has ever been made 
out of a play. 

Full-page illustrations in color by The Kinneys. 

12mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 


New Edition of Best Novels of Wilkie Collins 


Believing that there is a demand for a new, inexpensive and artistic edition of the works of that 
master of mystery stories, Wilkie Collins, we have issued some of his best-known books in form very 


similar to the well-known and long popular edition of Trollope issued by us. 


Blue cloth. 


Small 12mo. Gilt top. 


In the Series 


The Woman in White 2 vols. 
The Moonstone. 2 vols. 


The Dead Secret 1 vol. 
After Dark. 1 vol. 


Also bound in limp blue leather, per volume 


Postage oc. per vol. additional. 
Other volumes in preparation. 


Publishers 


Net, $2.00 
Net, 2.00 
Net, 1.00 
Net, 1.25 
Net, 1.25 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 
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Three Attractive New Books 
for Summer Travellers 


How to Visit Europe on Next to Nothing 
By E, P, PRENTYS 


An Economical This clever little book shows how one American girl made a trip 
. abroad, lasting ten weeks, during which she saw London, Oxford, Strat- 
European ford, and in fact many of the places of interest in the southern part of 
Trip England; visited Brussels, Antwerp, Rouen, and other places in Belgium 
and France; made a stay in Paris; thence to the Riviera; and finally 
home. She not only tells how she did it, but how it can be done com- 
fortably and pleasantly for $300. For any one who wants to go abroad 
on a moderate outlay, this intelligently written book, with tables of ex- 

penses day by day, will be a find indeed. 


With many illustrations. Handy pocket size. $1.00 net. (Postage 
toc. extra.) 


How to Visit the English Cathedrals 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


Author of “How to Visit the Great Picture Galleries,” etc. 


A Guide to Miss Singleton, who for some years has rendered invaluable service 
‘ in making the way of the tourist and sightseer easier, has added another 
the English and an important volume to her series of handbooks. -English cathedrals, 
Cathedrals their history, associations, and architecture are described in the easiest and 
most convenient manner for the tourist. The author, who combines great 
facility and long prdctice in the preparation of such a book, has made, it 
is safe to say, the most up-to-date, clearest and best arranged guide to 

the cathedrals of England that has yet been published. 
With numerous illustrations; a brief history of English architecture; 
a glossary of architectural terms, etc. Handy pocket size, $2.00 net. 

(Postage 15c. extra.) 


The Tourist’s Russia 


The Only Tourist’s Guide to Russia Published in English 


By RUTH KEDZIE WOOD 


Author of “Honeymooning in Russia” 


Russia — As there is no English guide-book to Russia, English and American 
> tourists to that country are compelled to do the best they can with German, 
Untrodden French and Russian books. Yet Russia is an extremely interesting country 
Land to visit, has the merit of not being crowded with tourists, and is reached 
. far more easily than most people imagine. The new Russian steamship line 
for the Tourist from New York to Libau carries its passengers in commodious and 
luxurious boats direct to Russia; the difficulties of transportation, pass- 
ports, etc., can be smoothed by an intelligent guide-book like “The Tourist’s 
Russia”; and Russia, a new country for the American tourist, is thus 

made accessible. 


With list of Tourist Cities in Russia, hotels, banks, consulates, routes, 
many illustrations, and a map. ti2mo. $1.25 net. (Postage 12c. extra.) 


Publishers, DODD MEAD & CO., New York 
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ENTERTAINING NEW FICTION 


| 


Through an accident the heroine of 
this story loses her memory completely. 


Her past lie is blotted out and she 
begins a new existence, under a new 
name, and with a different husband. 


She has not the breath of a suspicion, 
you understand, that she had ever been 
any one else, ana ever had another hus- 
band. 

This is a remarkable case of “dual 
personality.” How is this woman, with 
two lives and two husbands, one and the 
same person? 

What does the law say about it? 


What do her two husbands say, when 
they discover the secret? 


By WILLIAM R. CASTLE, Jr. 
A story well worth reading, for your own pleasure, 
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and to recommend for the pleasure of your friends, 
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12mo. $1.30 net. Postpaid, $1.43 


THE BUTTERFLY HOUSE 


By MARY E, WILKINS FREEMAN 
Author of “A Humble Romance,” “A New England Nun,” etc. 


“Keen psychology and the power of effective humanization are the strong points of 
Mrs. Freeman's art. Fairbridge, ‘the little New Jersey village’ that serves as back- 
ground for her new story, grows as real to the reader as any street in Chicago.”—Chicago 


Record Herald, 
Illustrated by Paul Julien Meylan. t2mo. $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.30 


PETER AND JANE 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN 
Author of “A Lame Dog’s Diary,” ete. 


Another of those leisurely, well-written, deliciously humorous novels of English 
society, by the author of the deservedly popular “A Lame Dog’s Diary 


12mo. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 


THE MAID OF THE WHISPERING HILLS 


By VINGIE E. ROE 


“For those who love adventure this is just the story, combining romance and danger 
in a way to stir the heart and arouse the imagination.”"—New Orleans Picayune. 


Iilustrated by George Gibbs. 12mo. $1.30 net. Postpaid, $1.43 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York 
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ENTERTAINING NEW FICTION 


Her Wei¢ht 
InGola oO 


" George Barr 
MC Cutcheon 


A gay and clever story of a CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY, a MAN ABOUT TOWN 
and a YOUNG LADY who could neither GAIN NOR LOSE WEIGHT without 
FINANCIAL COMPLICATIONS. 


Recently ‘Published. For Sale at all Bookstores. 
Illustrated. $1.00.Net. (Postage 10c. extra.) 


The Boule 
Cabinet By Burton E, Stevenson 


One of the cleverest detective stories of recent years—beautifully constructed and 
beautifully bafiling. : 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.30 net Postpaid, $1.43 


By 


Caprice Jeffery Farnol 


This charming love story, the first book by the author of “The Broad Highway,” is in 


every way worthy of him. 
Small t2mo. $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10 


The Essential f, 
Thing Arthur Hodges 


A powerful story, done on bold and striking lines, of society life in New York. 
Frontispiece in color by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, $1.30. Postpaid, $1.43 


Midnight at 
Mears House Harrison Jewell Holt 


Not a story to go to sleep over; but if you want to be mystified, and kept in suspense, 
and surprised, and have little thrills chasing along your spine, read it 
Illustrated. t2mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY _ New York 
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Noteworthy Recent Publications 
INTIMACIES OF COURT AND SOCIETY 


An Unconventional Narrative of Unofficial Days 
By the Widow of an American Diplomat 


“One of the most entertaining books of its class yet published in this country.”—New York Tr.bune. 


“Not for many moons has there appeared a book of court and society gossip that could match this 
one in excellence of matter, style and spirit.”--Chicago Record-Herald 


; “The anonymous writer of INTIMACIES OF COURT AND SOCIETY is endowed with that 
indefinable extra sense, which is supposed to be the gift of the especially brilliant reporter.”—Newark 
Call, 

With numerous illustrations. 8vo. $2.50 net. (Postage 29c. extra.) 


DEATH 
By Maurice Maeterlinck 


Translated by ALEXANDER TEIxXEIRA DE Mattos 


Death as a beginning, not Death as an end, has kindled the imagination of the great mystic phi- 
losopher. What the foremost figure in contemporary literature has to say upon Death and Immortality 
cannot fail to impress profoundly all thoughtful readers. 


Smail t2mo. $1.00 net. (Postage toc. extra.) 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH CRITICISM 


By George Saintsbury 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh 


This book is an indispensable complement to any history of English literature. 
8vo. $2.75 met. (Postuge 25c. extra.) 


A BOOK OF PRAYERS 


For Public or Personal Use 


By Samuel McComb, D.D. 


In the hope of expressing in prayer the especial needs and problems of our own generation this 
volume is offered to those who desire to pray, and yet for various reasons are hindered in the art of 
self-expression. 

Printed in 2 colors. Small 12mo0. $1.00 net. (Postage ioc. extra.) 


CHILDREN OF THE RESURRECTION 
BY JOHN WATSON, 


(lan Maclaren) 
Author of “The Bonnie Brier Bush,”’ etc. 


This is a book for Easter, written with the deep devotional feeling which characterized “The Mind 
of the Master.” Although completed several years ago, plans for publication were interrupted by the 
author’s death, and not until the present time has it been possible to present this inspiring Easter-Day 
book to the public. 

16mo, $1.00 net. (Postage ioc. .extra.) 


THE LAND OF LOST MUSIC 
By Robert Munger 


A Volume of Lyric Verses 


In this volume is collected the recent verse of a young American poet of talent and true poetic 
instinct. Most of the poems have already appeared in leading magazines, and have won warm com- 
mendations from discerning critics. 


Handsomely bound, gilt top. t2mo. $1.25 met. (Postage 12c. extra) 


AUCTION BRIDGE Including a Synopsis on Bridge 
By H. P. Clark 


Author of “Condensed Bridge,” “Auction Bridge Condensed,” etc. 


The latest, most convenient, and authoritative little book on Auction Bridge, written by an 
expert, containing also the salient points of Bridge for the benefit of those who are not familiar 
with the older game. 


16mo. Limp leather, $1.00 net. (Postage 6c. extra.) 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 
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AN APPRECIATION OF 
“THE BOOKMAN” 


“The Bookman” impresses one as being a human person rather 

than a magazine. An evening spent with it has the same effect 

- upon the reader as a cosy chat with an affable, well-informed man 
of the world home again from his travels. There is the same 
relating of happy gossip picked_up among friends at home and 
abroad, the same showing of snap-shot pictures and photographs, 
the same gentle and appreciative reminiscences of a mutual friend 
who has died since the last meeting, and the same humorous and 
congenial discussions of artists and writers, and of the general 
topics of the day. 

Another happy quality of “The Bookman” lies in its ability to 
give one a glimpse into the intimate lives of the authors. To us 
who live entirely apart from the literary world, artists and writers 
seem to inhabit a sort of fairyland as inaccessible as the moon. 
We read an interesting book and wonder what its creator is like. 
Then comes “The Bookman” with its Chronicle and Comment or 
its special article and tells us all about the author, who he is now 
and what he was as a boy, where he lives and how his garden 
grows. We wonder how the editor does his work; “The Book- 
man” knows and publishes an article all about them. Then, before 
we realize it, we are well aware of the earthliness of all these 
hitherto unreal men and women, and we breathe a sigh of relief. 

“The Bookman” reviews the stage, its plays, and playwrights 
with a force and brilliancy elsewhere unparalleled. The author of 
these discussions knows what he is talking about, and why he is 
talking about it; and he is heartily in love with his job. Even 
when he has nothing to say, the Father of “ and Some Re- 
cent Books” is worth reading for his style. Mr. Brian Hooker 
teaches in his masterly manner the real way to read poetry and 
how to appreciate its beauty. 

To conclude this assortment of opinionettes I must say that 
“The Bookman” is just what it claims to be, a magazine of litera- 
ture and life. It inspires one to read, to want to know the best 
that has been said and written; and in its own way it helps us to 
remember what fun it is to wonder and think and to try to write. 

MARY LOUISE JORDAN 
1228 Fairmount Avenue 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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THE TAYLOR NURSERY 


A new bed for baby from birth until old enough for a regular bed, more sanitary and faz 
more convenient for the mother than the old fashioned basket orcrib. It takes up no room and 
is an absolutely safe place for baby both day and night either inside the house or on the porch, 


FREE TRIAL FOR FIVE DAYS 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 


We will prepay the delivery of “The Taylor Nursery” to you anywhere in the United States, 
you can thoroughly try it for five days, and if it is not all we claim and does not give you and 
your baby the greitest comfort, return it to us, freight collect, and we will immediately send 
you back your $15.00 without question. 


Send 
Postal 

for 
Beautiful 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 


“<The 


a 
Se ‘ 
— - 


Sea 


THE CRIB GOES OVER fMOTHER’S BED, FREE DELIVERY $15 00 
AND THE FRAME UNDERNEATH TO YOUR CITY ° 


Send your cheque, 
P. O., or express 
money order for $15 


Address 
FRED. S. CLARK 


443 Fourth Avenue 
care The Bookman 


New York City 
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Clothes for Outdoor Life 


Clothes that stand the racket of fishing, tramping, hunting, wd = 
look well through it all— they must have good stuff in them. “=s_) 
Forestry Cloth is made by the American Woolen Company especially for 
this purpose. It is pure wool, protects the body, guards against chill. 

It is closely woven, turns wind and showers. Soft gray green, blending with 
rocks and foliage. All weights. The registered trade mark name 


FORESTRY CLOTH 


IS STAMPED ON THE BACK OF THE CLOTH 
Forestry Cloth is used by the U. S. Government for its Forestry Service. 


For riding, motoring and golfing suits, the American Woolen Company makes 
a pure wool fabric, Olivauto C Cloth — that has style on top of wearing quality. 
Fashionable olive brown. Closely woven. Doesn't show dust or grease spots. 


Samples of Forestry and Olivauto Cloth sent on If your tailor cannot obtain them we will supply you 
through regular — as ro do ae sell at egal. od check or money order for quantity desired WEytA pam 
for man’s suit). 50 per yard; Forestry Cloth, $2.75 for medium weight. 


American Woolen Company 


Selling Agency Wm Wood, President. 
AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
American Woolen Bldg., 4th Ave., 18th to 19th Sts. 
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The BHibelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND PROSE 
FOR BOOKLOVERS, CHOSEN IN 
PART FROM SCARCE EDITIONS 
AND SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN. 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small quarto 
(416 x 6), choicely printed on white 
laid, uncut edges, and done up in old-style 
blue wrappers. It is issued monthly, and 
has from 32 to 40 pages of text, forming 
a volume of 450 pages, at least, each year. 


The contents of the present volume so 
far issued and in preparation is as follows: 


I-II—JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 
A Prelude to Life by Arthur Sy- 
mons with a Bibliographical Note 
by the Editor. 

As a “human document,” this might 
well be put with Pater’s exquisite “Child 
in the House,” or, as Mr. Mosher suggests, 
with Edmund Gosse’s “Father and Son,” 
while for apparent genuineness of self- 
revelation it does not fall far below these 
remarkable autobiographical studies. 

III—MARCH 
The Dying dl Francis Donne: A 
Study and five Prose Poems by 
Ernest Dowson. 


Two specimens of Dowson's prose, here- 
tofore but little known, and in the case of 
The Dying of Francis Donne reprinted for 
the first time. 


IV—APRIL 
Under an Elm Tree by William 
Morris: The Happiest of the Poets 
by W. B. Yeats. 

This essay by Morris finds its best 
appreciation in the article by Yeats which 
we have the good fortune to bring to- 
gether. 


V—May 

Passage to India, Song of the Open 
Road and Song of the Universal 
by Walt Whitman. 

VI—JuNE 
Casanova at Dux: An unpub- 
lished chapter of history by Arthur 
Symons. 

VII—Juty 
The Vielle—Player's Story by John 
Henry Shorthouse. 
Later issues are announced from 
month to month. 


Subscriptions to all parts of the world 
for 1912, are $1.00 net in advance, post- 
paid, and are taken for the complete year 
only. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


AT SPECIAL PRICES 
BOUND VOLUMES OF 


THE BOOKMAN 


TICELY bound in light green cloth, with- 
out the advertising pages, six numbers 
in. every volume, cover neatly printed 

in red and green ink, and the volume trimmed 
and securely bound without the original 
covers. Each volume contains an index. 


Each or any volume will be sent on receipt 
of $1.50, except Volumes I, II, III, IV and V, 
which are out of print. The price does not 
include express charges, which vary according 
to distance of destination of package from 
New York. 


SEPT.-FEB. 1897-98 $2.50 
MAR.-AUG. 1898 1.00 


° 
6 


VOL. 

VOL. XXXII 

VOL. XXXII MAR.-AUG. 
VOL. XXXIV SEPT.-FEB. 


ssessesessssesssssesssesss 


Bound volumes will be supplied in place of 
unbound copies for seventy-five cents. This 
does not include expressage on either way. 


Cloth covers for THe BooxKMaN, suitable 
for binding the unbound numbers, will be 
supplied for fifty cents. This includes post- 
age. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Puablishers of THE BOOKMAN 
443 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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DOROTHY PRIESTMAN 


LITERARY AGENT 
27 East 22d Street, New York 
MABEL HATTERSLEY, A.R.C.S., Associate 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


YOR) pag be che te wits 2 Bis wade. Hundreds of dollars have 
made in successful songs. Send us your WORDS or 
MELODIES. Acceptance guaranteed if available. Washington 
only place to secure copyright. H. KIRKUS DUGDALE Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


You need expert criticism on your 
manuscripts. We give it. S0cents 
per 1,000 words or fraction. Over 


3,000 words: 40 cents. Address manuscripts to 


R. J. KURZ, Lit. Bureau, Chillicothe, Ohio 


TUTOR: College graduate desires 
ition with Bea family going abroad 
or the summer. Three years experi- 
ence as tutor. Highest references show- 
ing former results. Terms reasonable. 
Inquire Adv. Dept. Bookman 


BOOKMAN Subscribers 
Take Notice 


Subscribers to THE BOOKMAN 
intending to change their addresses for 
the summer months and desirous of re- 
ceiving the magazine at their summer 
address, will facilitate matters by notify- 
ing us of the change on or before the 
15th of the month, otherwise the number 
issued at the end of the month will go to 
the OLD address. 


Please state OLD address as well 
as NEW. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 
Publishers 
443 Fourth Avenue, Cor. 30th St., New York 


TELEPHONES 1623 AND 1824 BRYANT 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


Publishers, Buoksellers, Stationers, Print. rs 


FOREIGN <3 We ae, the old established 
Spe Sone ean gy (Dyrsen 
), foreign book- 


sellers of paige. bene ance debandene of 


ww teint pathy au ty moan 
ee OOKS 
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851 AND 853 SIXTH peng NEw YORK 
(nN. W. Con. 48TH STrecT) 


F. M. HOLLY 
Established 1905 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


9 placed. Criticism, revising and 
AUTHORS MSS. typing. Send for circular. 
FRANK CONLY, Room 9083 Metropolitan Life Building, New 
York City. Telephone, Gramercy 5120. 


WRITERS 


I agree to find a publisher for every manuscript that I deem 
worthy of publication. Manuscripts are critically read and revised 
by me, and typed and otherwise properly prepared for the publisher 
by my experts. Translations in all languages. 

MODESTE HANNIS JORDAN 
615 W. 136th St., New York City. 
Send 10 Cents for Writers’ Leaflet of Instruction. 


FRANK HENRY RICE 
Hutbors’ Agent 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


Terms, 10 Per Cent 
No Reading Fee I Do Not Edit or Revise MS. 


LOUISE E. DEW 
LITERARY REPRESENTATIVE 
Manuscripts wanted. Criticism, revision, placing. 18 years’ editorial exper- 
jence. Circular upon request. Send 25 cents for 
“FROM THE EDITOR’S VIEW POINT” 
156 Fifth Avenue New York. 


—Your manuscripts neatly type- 
written for 35c. per thousand 
words, including a carbon copy. 
Work is 99.5 per cent perfect. Send Jor samples. 
HOMER H. KNODLE, Decatur, Indiana. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
re course of Sout | lessons in the history, ovr struc- 
and writing of the Shert- — |. Berg 
_ Editor, Lippincott's 
250-page cat Sree. Write to-day. 
The * ome € arvospam Genes School 
17 Besse Place, Sprincfield, Hass. 


WwW ANTED '*=.. egg S| schools. 
If available, write us, Address 


BALDWIN’S TEACHERS AGENCY :: : San Antonio, Texas 


b lace!. Criticism, revising and 
AUTHORS MSS. S ping. Send for cieeulae. 
FRANK CONLY, Room 9033 Metropolitan Life Building, New 
York City, Telephone, Gramercy 5120. 


DRAWING INKS 
ereeeeL > INE 


HIGGINS 


PASTE 

| VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill smelling inks and adhesives 
and ado opt the Hiegins' Inks and Adhe- 
stves. hey wili be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 

At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon 
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lp AKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


For delicious natural 

flavor, delicate aroma, 
absolute purity and & 
food value, the most 

important requisites 

of a good cocoa, it is 

the standard. 


stared 
U. Reeiner of. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Do not keep both food and germs in the 
refrigerator. ‘10 prevent musty smells 
and keep air of refrigerator pure and 
sweet, place a bowl containing sponge 
sprinkled with Platt’s Chlorides where 
food is kept. Wash sponge occasionally 
with 


Platts Chlorides, 
The Odorless Disinfectant. 


A colorless liquid, stronger, safer and cheaper than 
carbolic acid. it does nut cover one odor with an- 
o her, but removes the cause. Sold everywhere. 


ONE PIECE 


COLLAR BUTTON 


Expensive automatic machinery makes every 
button absolutely perfect in form and finish. 
No other ‘is so good, lasts so long; nor 
costs so little for its faithful service. The 
A Rolled Plate Button lasts a lifetime. ie 
Also made in 10K and 14K Gold 


A new one free for every 
one broken from any cause 


KREMENTZ & CO. y 
76 Chestout St., Newark, N. J. 4 


Mfrs, of Bodkin-Cluteh Studs 
‘ aud Vest Buttons 


BOOKMAN Subscribers 
Take Notice 


Subscribers to THE BOOKMAN 
intending to change their addresses for 
the summer months and desirous of re- 
ceiving the magazine at their summer 
address, will facilitate matters by notify- 
ing us of the change on or before the 
15th of the month, otherwise the number 
issued at the end of the month will go to 
the OLD address. 


Please state OLD address as well 
as NEW. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 
Publishers 
443 Fourth Avenue, Cor. 30th St., New York 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING (0, 


30 and 32 East 21st Street 


Se EEE 
TELEPHONE NUMBER; : : 930 GRAMERCY 
NN ne 


** No one who smokes 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.”” — 
The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly seasoned. 


ch ioe nar ms ee be e's i 


In the blending, seven different tobaccos ere 


used. 
susren® “Arcadia” is in a class by itselfi— 
a ss rye 7 fi exhilarating in 
quality. ts stimulan 7 etehinbi deter 
AT YOUR DEALER'S. wk Seg. ens 
Send fe 1 . — 
10 CENTS 5,22"? !9 convines. PAHS 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY, 


204 Broadway, New York. N EW ; YO RK, 


4 


This VOS@ style of Home 
Grand is a splendid grand 
piano, suited for any home 
and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-grade 
material and _ superb 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 


We deliver, when request- 
ed, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 


Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 


FREE—If you are interested in pianos let us send you oug 
beautifully illustrated catalog that gives full information, 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
150 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK 





Sir G. Parker, M. P. 


the eminent novelist-states 
man, writes from Londo: 


**Sanatogen is to my mind 
a true food-tonic, feeding the 
nerves, increasing the energy 
and giving fresh vigor to 
the over-worked body and 
mind. 


Lady Henry Somerset 
the prominent social reform 
advocate, writes : 


** Sanatogen undoubtedly 
restores sleep, invigorates the 
nerves and braces the patient 
to health 1 have watched 
its effect on people whose ner- 
vous systems have been en- 
tirely undermined, and I have 
proved Sanatogen to be most 
valuable.’ 


David Belasco 


the eminent dramatic 
author, writes 


** Tt gives me pleasure to 
let you know the wonder- 
fully beneficial results I have 
experienced from the use of 
your Sanatogen. It hasa most 
invigorating effect upon the 
nerves and | heartily recom- 
mend ittoall who, likemyself, 
are obliged to overwork.” 


Arnold Bennett 
the famous novelist. writes: 
“The tonic effect of 
Sanatogen on me is simply 


wonderful. ** 
eee intimal 
thay is 
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How Can I Regain Nerve Health? 


OW many men and women have put /zst 
this question to themselves—when they 
are clutching at every straw trying to 

ward off the dismal consequences of over- 
work, worry or illness! 


Under the stress of present-day life—our nerves feel the 
strain first—a strain that announces as plainly as speech 
that nerve energy is sapped. And when this happens— 
when nerves are on the ragged edge—their health becomes 
seriously impaired. 


Normally your nerves are masters of themselves—won- 
derfully efficient agents of health—renewing lost energy by 
selecting the food they require. But when exhaustion 
creeps on, they are too often reduced to actual food need— 

a need that must be promptly met with a 
food answer. 


The function of SANATOGEN in nerve- 
exhaustion is definite. It supplies energy that 
is easily and naturally converted into nerve- 
vigor—the nourishment hungry nerves require 
—and must have. The scientific combination 
of glycero-phosphate and purest albumen af- 
fords the maximum of ideal nerve food—food 
that is easily absorbed by the stomach—and 
then transmitted to the nerve cells in the form 
of invigorating and revitalizing energy. 


Sanatogen is recognized—and endorsed— 
by fifteen thousand physicians as a genuine 
reconstructive force in nervous exhaustion. 
The lead of this multitude of scientific men— 
and the many famous men and women who 
have received lasting benefits from Sanatogen 
— must instiil confidence in you — confidence 
that should make it natural for you to follow 
their lead—the lead of experience. 


This Remarkable Book FREE 


We ask you earnestly to get acquaintgd with 
Sanatogen. Investigate our claims first if you 
like and we are only too glad to have you do 
so. Ask your doctor about it, and in any case 
write us for our book, ‘‘Our Nerves of Tomor - 
row,” written in an absorbingly interesting 
style, beautifully illustrated and containing facts 
and information of vital interest to you. This 
book also contains evidence of the value of Sana- 
togen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, 
$1.90, $3.60. 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—1f not ob- 
tainable from him, sent upon receipt of price. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 


28-B Irving Place New York 
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RECENT FICTION OF QUALITY 


By the Author of THE PRODIGAL JUDGE 


THe JUST AND 
THE UNJUST 


A NEW NOVEL BY VAUGHAN KESTER 


"It deserves a popularity like that attending its predecessor, The Prodigal Judge." 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


"The delicacy of workmanship, the keen appreciation of human nature, the gentle 
humor which marked Mr. Kester an author of unusual power, make themselves felt in this 


book."—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

"The story has the distinction of being well written, an unusual quality in the novel 
of plot."-—Brooklyn Daily Times. 

"Interest continues overwhelming in the succession of events, and the reader remains 


under its spell to the last page."—-Milwaukee Free Press. 


"Vigor and humor of characterization, together with an effective literary style, render 


it worth the reader's while." — Philadelphia North American. 
"The story is well told and is saved from conventionality by good character 
drawing."——Chicago Tribune. 


Illustrated by M. LEONE BRACKER, At all booksellers. $1.25 net 


New York : : THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY : : Indianapolis 
(SERBS Ge SAR ER YI Ra STR ERE SS A IRE AE RES CE OR OME ARMA ARAMAIC BEE, 5 SRS IU, 
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FIVE POINTS TO CONSIDER 


@ People who have a love for books also possess a 
love for most of the other good things of life. These 
same people read advertising matter zealously because 
it is the most skilful literature of the present day. 


q@ THE BOOKMAN széscription List is a census 
of the Celestial City of Fine Minds. Once a month 
THE BOOKMAN goes on little journeys to the 
homes of the people, who look for it with an interest 
that is intense. Every number is kept for reference. 


@ To sell something choice, we would appeal to 
people who are interested in the refinements of life, 
and no better list of such people can be found for this 


purpose than the readers of THE BOOKMAN. 


@ You can pay more for advertising space in other 
magazines than THE BOOKMAN, but you cannot 


get better value for money. 


@ The readers of THE BOOKMAN stand for 
beauty, cleanliness, truth, good cheer, and if your prod- 
ucts possess these things, you can do your business no 
better service than to get in touch with Ralph E. 
DeWitt, Business Manager, THE BOOKMAN 
MAGAZINE, 443-449 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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THE BLUE WALL 


BY RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


“A good mystery story which will hold the interest of the reader from the very first, 


which is well constructed, well sustained, and has 


something of the dramatic quality, is one 


of the most desirable things in the way of fiction, and one of the rarest. The Blue Wall 


is all of this. When the story has added to these good points the quality of real literary 


worth, of atmosphere, of style, of character and depth, it is something indeed out of the com- 
mon, and well worth talking about. The Blue Wall is like nothing else you have ever 


read before.” 


With frontispiece in color and four tlustrations. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37 


SUMMER READING 
MEREDITH NICHOLSON’S A HOOSIER CHRONICLE 


“The history of the making and marring of men 
sented, while throughout a_ certain high-mindednesson the part of the author makes itself felt refreshingly. 


Illustrated in color 
Polly of the Hospital Staff 
BY EMMA C. DOWD 


“A book of sunshine, good cheer, and a charming 
childhood.” \ Y. World 
Illustrated in color; $1.00 net; postpaid $1.08 


Lost Farm Camp 
BY HARRY H. KNIBBS 
“Has a fine tang of the forest.”"—N. Y. World 
Illustrated ; $1.25 net; postpaid $1.37 


High Bradford 
BY MARY ROGERS BANGS 
“Cape Cod stories are perennially in demand, and 
here is one of them which will not lack for readers.” 
Boston Herald 
$1.20 net; postpaid $1.30 


The Heart of Us 
BY T. RUSSELL SULLIVAN 
“A cleverly told romance of an earlier Boston.” 
VN. Y. World 
$1.25 net; postpaid $1.36 


The Plain Path 
BY FRANCES N. S. ALLEN 


*‘A novel with a message for the human heart.” 
Minneapolis Journal. 


$1.30 net; postpaid $1.43 


BOSTON 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


in politics is strongly conceived and graphically pre- 


” 


{tlantic Monthly. 


$1.40 net; postpaid $1.56 


Christopher 
BY RICHARD PRYCE 
of unusual, even remarkable strength, 
and significance.’”—N. Y. World. 
$1.35 met; postpaid $1.47 


Alexander’s Bridge 
BY WILLA S. CATHER 
“The story of a man with a divided soul 
a strong story.”’—Clhicago Tribune. 
$1.00 net; postpaid $1.10 


The Wrong Woman 
BY CHARLES D. STEWART 
“A fresh, sweet, outdoorsy love story, enlivened 
throughout with a twinkle of elusive humor.” 
-Chicago Record-Herald. 
Illustrated; $1.25 net; postpa.d $1.36 


Tales of a Greek Island 
BY JULIA D. DRAGOUMIS 
“Wonderfully human and vivid stories of life and 
haracter in modern Greece.”—Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. 
Illustrated; $1.35 net; postpaid $1.49 


The Luck of Rathcoole 
BY JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN 
“Dainty and charming as an old print, fascinating 
and readable.”—Living Age. 
Illustrated; $1.20 net; postpaid $1.31 


NEW YORK 
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———— 
Would You Like One of These Discs 


FREE 


The BOOKMAN magazine announces that by a special arrange- 
ment with the publishers of the following books they are able to 
offer all books mentioned below as premiums for a subscription 
covering periods as stated. 


“ Pisitiactians of Men and Horses.” (Hamilton Busbey) 


A new book on horsemen and horses by this author which cannot fail to attract 
wide attention. List, $2.50. 
For one year subscription to THe BookmMAN for 


“ Magazine Articles I Have Read.” 


This is a blank ruled book for keeping tab on the different magazine articles 
which one reads and wants to refer to at some time later on. A very valuable 
record which you could have. Divided into articles, scientific, poetry, fiction, 
drama, art, witticisms, quotations, etc. 

For one year subscription to THe BookMAN for 


“ The Life of Daniel Coit Gilman.” 


Mr. Daniel Coit Gilman was president of Johns Hopkins University for twenty- 
five years, and later president of The Carnegie Institute. This is a large book 
done in De Luxe style and a rare treasure to any who are interested in Johns 
Hopkins University or who were personal friends of Mr. Gilman. List price, $3.50. 
For one year subscription to THE BoOOKMAN for....... eee eee eee ee ee eee . 


“The Diary of Philip Hone.” 


Mr. Philip Hone was one of the most noted politicians of his day, and this 
diary is the most entertaining and interesting book of its kind ever published. 
This is a valuable book for any one interested in the way -politics were run in 
the early nineteenth century. (1825.) List, $3.00. 

For one year subscription to THe BookMAN for 


“Mr. Cleveland.” 


A personal impression of Hon. Grover Cleveland, by Jesse Lynch Williams. 
List, 50 cents. 

This swift, impressionistic sketch, done in sympathy and good taste by a close 
friend of Grover Cleveland. It is a word portrait, full of anecdotes and inci- 
dents chiefly during the time of President McKinley's administration. 

For one year subscription to THe BookMAN for 


“Dutch New York.” (By Esther Singleton) 
List Price, $3.50 
This is a De Luxe copy (only 110 left) of New York in the seventeenth century. 
It is done in gold and deckle edge and is a valuable, authoritative book, profusely 
illustrated, showing fashions, furniture, jewelry, and architecture of that ree 
For one year subscription to THe BookMAN for 





Any of the above books will be sent to your address for examination on receipt of $1.00, 
and the subscription will begin with the current number. Ifyou are not entirely satis- 
fied with your selection you may return same to us collect and we will refund your money 


Address BOOKMAN MAGAZINE, 443 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. City 
Enclosed find for which please send me on inspection 
The wists shaielestit tain das 


PIN THIS TO YOUR LETTER HEAD 


iiaacsiniieiindiaiiiaiiaemeataiiil 
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A Selection of the Best for Summer Reading 
Confirmed by the Critics 


BOTH SIDES OF THE SHIELD 


By MAJOR ARCHIBALD W. BUTT 


A Story as Charming as the Author’s Own Personality 
WITH A FOREWORD BY 


WILLIAM H. TAFT, President of the United States 
And a Short Account of the Author’s Life 


“It is a book a man might well be proud to leave behind him, for it could 
only have been written by a man of fine mentality—warmth of heart—of 
true reverence for the best in womanhood—and above all by a man in 
whose breast the flame of true patriotism brightly burned—the patriotism 
that was natural to one who was a loyal son of the South, and a true 
American.””—The Augusta Chronicle. 

The reading of this ideal Southern love story is like listening to a friend 
tell of actual experiences ‘he typical old Southern family—Ellen, the 
beautiful and heroic Southern girl, and Palmer, the Northern journalist, are 
characters so clear cut and real that on closing the book one feels the author 

must surely have given us a few pages from his own life. 


Frontispiece. t2mo. Cloth. $1.00 met; postpaid, $1.10 


VIGOROUS AND SPIRITED TALES 


THE RAID OF THE GUERILLA 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 


The ew geen author of the “Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains” has here given us some 
additional and admirable stories of this picturesque and interesting region and people, full of humanity, 
acy of the soil, and told with the true art and sympathy which have won her so many thousands of readers. 
u ith illustrations by W. Herbert Dunton and Remington Schuyler. 12mo0. Decorated cloth. $1.25 net; 


postpaid, $1.37 


A Spirited and Dashing Romance 
Bias Soy i THE LAST TRY 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 


widespread interest in this immortal Frenchman's futhor of “The Colonel of the Red Huzzars” , 
writings. ‘“‘The Penitent” is an exquisite study of “Romantic, ingenious, and stirring fiction.”— 
< “np New. York Times ° 
the ne: trittany,. 2 . ‘ : . nes. J 
= a folk in Brittany, and the ayaey os how “A tale of adventure that never slackens its 
Donatienne, the gay and pretty young wife, is led headlong pace. It is a lively and altogether satis- 
astray, and how she eventually returns to her wee * ¢ piece of ap New York Tribune. . 
" : “A novel none should side-step, for it would be 
stricker sban > F or a es ad ’ oh - 
ken husband, is one of unusual power and in missing the best one of the season: Grand 
sight into human nature. Rapids Herald. 
Colored illus. by Underwood. Cloth. $1.25 net; 
postpaid, $1.37 


FATE KNOCKS AT THE DOOR 


By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 
Author of “Routledge Rides Alone’ (Nine Editions) 


The visit of René Bazin to America has aroused 


$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35 


“In a large range of story reading I have never chanced upon a nobler 
concept and act of love than this hero (Andrew Bedient) achieves in the 
climax, indeed, the idealism rises at last to the heights of Jear, Valjean’s 
devotion in the immortal ‘Les Miserables.’ ’’—Epwin MarKHAM. 


“Mr. Comfort sees deeply and his imagination carries him far. There 
are moments of capital insight in the chapters dealing with the fulness— 
and emptiness—of the lives of his group of woman-workers in New York 
2 . and some pages of real meaning and beauty that should recommend 
the book to the woman of to-day.”—New York Tribune. 


Frontispiece. Cloth. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY feblishers 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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The Chalice of 


Courage 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Author of ‘‘The Island of Regeneration,”’ etc. 


A man and a girl are separated 
from the rest of the world for a 
whole winter, snowed in among the 
icy fastnesses of Colorado’s moun- 
tains. How the man comes to be 
there ; how the girl comes to be there; 
the tragic secret that he carries ; how 
she holds the key to the secret and 
cannot reveal it—all these elements 
go to make a love story, ardent, thrill- 
ing and daring. 


% = wy 


at Set 
Fe 


Full-page illustrations in color by J. 
N. Marchand. t2mo. $1.30 net. 
Postpaid $1.43. 


= 


The Silent Bullet 


The Adventures of Craig Kennedy 
Scientific Detective 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Craig Kennedy is the newest kind of detective. 


7 
We have had detectives of the uncannily obser- Secret Service 


vant, wonderfully shrewd and successful types like By William Gillette 


Lecoq, Sherlock Holmes, etc., but here is a man 
, "eer te . Done into Book form from the Play 
who tracks down criminals bv the same methods 


that a scientist would use in ferreting out a germ. By Cyrus Townsend Brady 
When a gentleman gets down to such fine points “SECRET SERVICE” is an absorbing, thrilling, 
as the thumb prints of an automobile tire, and tremendously popular play because it contains a 
I . 1 blood iten of Mie BIG story. This story Cyrus Townsend Brady 
the heart cas anc mes reactions of a suspect, has made the most of. Result—one of the livest 
what is a poor criminal to do? and most exciting novels that has ever been made 
. = out of a play. 
With illustrations by Will Foster. Full-page illustrations in color by The Kinneys. 
12mo. $1.30 met. Postpaid $1.42. 12mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 


New Edition of Best Novels of Wilkie Collins 


Believing that there is a demand for a new, inexpensive and artistic edition of the works of that 
master of mystery stories, Wilkie Collins, we have issued some of his best-known books in form very 
similar to the well-known and long popular edition of Trollope issued by us. Small 12mo. Gilt top. 
Blue cloth. . 

In the Series 

The Woman in White 2vols. ....... owe ota” he, gl ae er 
nen. CW bee wh. tk 5 a ee ee 
RS ee ee, Oe er me 
OS A eee ee en er 

Also bound in limp blue leather, per volume . . . . . . . . . Net, 

Postage toc. per vol. additional. 

Other volumes in preparation. 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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| EN TERTAINING NEW FICTION 


Her Weight 
InGold? George Barr | 


! 
! 
! 
| 
\ 


A gay and 


Mc Candiecn | 


clever story of a CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY, a MAN ABOUT TOW 


and a YOUNG LADY who could neither GAIN NOR LOSE WEIGHT witho 
FINANCIAL COMPLICATIONS. 


Recently Published. For Sale at all Bookstores. 


Lllustrated. $1.00 Net. (Postage 10c. extra.) 


The Mystery of 


| The Boule 


| Cabinet 2y Burton E, Stevenson | 


One of the cleverest detective stories of recent years—beautifully constructed and 
beautifully baffling. 


Illustrated. 1t2mo. $1.30 net Postpaid, $1.43 


My Lady = 


Caprice Jeffery Farnol 


This charming love story, the first book by the author of “The Broad Highway,” is in 
every way worthy of him. 


Small t2mo. $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10 


The Essential 


| Thing 


A powerfu! 


y 


Arthur Hatewe | 


story, done on bold and striking lines, of society life in New York 


Frontispiece in color by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, $1.30. Postpaid, $1.43 


Midnight at ‘ 


Mears 


House Harrison Jewell Holt 


Not a story to go to sleep over; but if you want to be mystified, and kept m suspense, 


and surprised, 


: Publishers 


and have little thrills chasing along = spine, read it. 
Illustrated. t2mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY _ New York 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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ENTERTAINING NEW FICTION 


| 


Through an accident the heroine of 
this story loses her memory completely. 


Her past life is blotted out and she 
begins a new existence, under a new 
name, and with a different husband. 


She has not the breath of a suspicion, 
you understand, that she had ever been 
any one else, and ever had another hus- 
band. 

This is a remarkable case of “dual 
personality.” How is this woman, with 
two lives and two husbands, one and the 
same person ? 

What does the law say about it? 

What do her two husbands say, when 
they discover the secret? 


By WILLIAM R. CASTLE, Jr. 


A story well worth reading, for your own pleasure, 


! 
| 
| 
| 
and to recommend for the pleasure of your friends, 
| 
| 
| 


12mo. $1.30 net. Postpaid, $1.43 


THE BUTTERFLY HOUSE 


By MARY E, WILKINS FREEMAN 
Author of “A Humble Romance,” “A New England Nun,” etc. 


“Keen psychology and the power of effective humanization are the strong points of 
Mrs. Freeman's art. Fairbridge, ‘the little New Jersey village’ that serves as_ back- 
ground for her new story, grows as real to the reader as any street in Chicago.”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


Illustrated by Paul Julien Meylan. 12mo. $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.30 


PETER AND JANE 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN 
Author of “A Lame Dog’s Diary,” etc. 


Another of those leisurely, well-written, deliciously humorous novels of English 
society, by the author of the deservedly popular “A Lame Dog’s Diary. 


12mo. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 


THE MAID OF THE WHISPERING HILLS 


By VINGIE E. ROE 
“For those who love adventure this is just the story, combining romance and danger 
in a way to stir the heart and arouse the imagination.”—New Orleans Picayune. 


Illustrated by George Gibbs. 12mo. $1.30 net. Postpaid, $1.43 


——_—_———_—_—_m —— << <—-—H <—_ — <- =< <— =< =e «ae «se = <u at a =e a «ae au ae «ee a ae ee ee ee ee ee ce ee eee ee ee ee ee —_—_——<—_ «<-> <«-. 


Publishes DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York 
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Three Attractive New Books 
for Summer Travellers 


How to Visit Europe on Next to Nothing 
By E, P. PRENTYS 


An Economical This clever little book shows how one American girl made a trip 
: abroau, lasting ten weeks, during which she saw London, Oxford, Strat- 
European ford, and in fact many of the places of interest in the southern part of 
Trip England; visited Brussels, Antwerp, Rouen, and other places in Belgium 
and France; made a stay in Paris; thence to the Riviera; and finally 
home. She not only tells how she did it, but how it can be done com- 
fortably and pleasantly for $300. For any one who wants to go abroad 
on a moderate outlay, this intelligently written book, with tables of ex- 

penses day by day, will be a find indeed. 


With many illustrations. Handy pocket size. $1.00 net. (Postage 


10c. extra.) 


How to Visit the English Cathedrals 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


Author of “How to Visit the Great Picture Galleries,” 


etc. 

A Guide to Miss Singleton, who for some years has rendered invaluable service 
. in making the way of the tourist and sightseer easier, has added another 

the English and an important volume to her series of handbooks. English cathedrals, 


vie th ds 15 their history, associations, and architecture are described in the easiest and 
aihearais i : - , 
most convenient manner for the tourist. The author, who combines great 


facility and long practice in the preparation of such a book, has made, it 
is safe to say, the most up-to-date, clearest and best arranged guide to 
the cathedrals of England that has yet been published. 

With numerous illustrations; a brief history of English architecture; 
a glossary of architectural terms, etc. Handy pocket size, $2.00 net 


(Postage 15c. extra.) 


The Tourist’s Russia 


The Only Tourist’s Guide to Russia Published in English 


By RUTH KEDZIE WOOD 


Author of “Honeymooning in Russia’”’ 


Russia — As there is no English guide-book to Russia, English and American 
> tourists to that country are compelled to do the best they can with German, 
Untrodden French and Russian books. Yet Russia is an extremely interesting country 
I and to visit, has the merit of not being crowded with tourists, and is reached 
- . , far more easily than most people imagine. The new Russian steamship line 
for the Tourist from New York to Libau carries its passengers in commodious and 
luxurious boats direct to Russia; the difficulties of transportation, pass- 

ports, etc., can be smoothed by an intelligent guide-book like “The Tourist’s 

Russia”; and Russia, a new country for the American tourist, is thus 


made accessible. 


With list of Tourist Cities in Russia, hotels, banks, consulates, routes, 
many illustrations, and a map 12mo. $1.25 met. (Postage 12c. extra.) 


Publishers,) DODD MEAD & CO., New York 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Noteworthy Recent Publications 
INTIMACIES OF COURT AND SOCIETY 


An Unconventional Narrative of Unofficial Days 
By the Widow of an American Diplomat 


“One f the most entertaining books of its class yet published in this country. New York Tribus 
“Not for many moons has there appeared a book of court and society gossip that could match this 
one in excellence of matter, style and spirit.’ ( vo Record-Hera 
“The anonymous writer of INTIMACIES OF COURT AND SOCIETY is endowed with 
indefinable extra sense, which is supposed to be t gift of the especially brillia reporter.” —Newar 
Cail 
With numerous illustrations 8 $2.5 


DEATH 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 


Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE Marrtos 


Death as a beginning, not Death as an end, has kindled the imagination of the great mystic { 
losopher What the foremost figure in contemporary literature has to say upon Death and Immortality 
cannot fail to impress profoundly all thoughtful readers 


Small t2mo. $1.00 net. (Postage toc. extra.) 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH CRITICISM 


By George Saintsbury 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh 


This book is an indispensable complement to any history of English literature. 
8vo. $2.75 net. (Postage 25c. extia.) 


A BOOK OF PRAYERS 


For Public or Personal Use 


By Samuel McComb, D.D. 


In the hope of expressing in prayer the especial needs and problems of our own generation this 
volume is offered to those who desire to pray, and yet for various reasons are hindered in the art of 
self-expression. 

Printed in 2 lors. Small t2mo. $1.00 net. (Postage toc. extra.) 


CHILDREN OF THE RESURRECTION 
BY JOHN WATSON, D.D. 


(lan Maclaren) 
Author of “The Bonnie Brier Bush,” etc. 

This is a book for Easter, written with the deep devotional feeling which characterized “‘The Mind 
of the Master.”’ Although completed several years ago, plans for publication were interrupted by th« 
author's death, and not until the present time has it been possible to present this inspiring Easter-Day 
book to the public 

16mo, $1.00 net. (Postage 10c. extra.) 


THE LAND OF LOST MUSIC 
By Robert Munger 


\ Volume of Lyric Verses 


In this volume is collected the recent verse of a young American poet of talent and true poeti 
instinct Most of the poems have already appeared in leading magazines, and have won warm com 
mendations from discerning critics 

Handsomely bound, gilt top. t2mo. $1.25 met. (Postage 12c. extra) 


AUCTION BRIDGE Including a Synopsis on Bridge 
By H. P. Clark 


Author of “Condensed Bridge,” “Auction Bridge Condensed,” ett. 

The latest, most convenient, and authoritative little book on Auction Bridge, written by an 
expert, containing also the salient points of Bridge for the benefit of those who are not familiar 
with the older game. 

16mo. Limp leather, $1.00 net (Postage 6c. extra.) 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 
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Clothes bow Outdoor Life 


Clothes that stand the racket of fishing, tramping, hunting, ond = 
look well through it all— they must have good stuff in them. “==. 


Forestry Cloth is made by the American Woolen Company especially for 
this purpose. It is pure wool, protects the body, guards against chill. 

It is closely woven, turns wind and showers. Soft gray green, blending with 
‘rocks and foliage. A\ll weights. The registered trade mark name 


FORESTRY CLOTH 


IS STAMPED ON THE BACK OF THE CLOTH 
Forestry Cloth is used by the U. S. Government for its Forestry Service. 


For riding, motoring and golfing suits, the American Woolen Company makes 
a pure wool fabric, Olivauto Cloth — that has style on top of wearing quality. 


Fashionable olive brown. Closely woven. Doesn't show dust or grease spots. 


Samples of Forestry and Olivauto Cloth sent on request. A your tailor cannot obtain them we will supply you 
through regular channels as we do not sell at retail, Send check or money order for = ad desired (342 yar 
for man’s suit). Olivauto Cloth, $3.50 per yard; Forestry Cloth, $2.75 for medium weight. 


AmericanWoolenCompaty Gx 


Selling Agency Wm Wood. President. ‘<. 
AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK bral 
American Woolen Bldg., 4th Ave., 18th to 19th Sts, % 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Making Wistory 


OGDEN ARMOUR says that he finds The Fra Maga- 
J azine not only interesting but useful. Usefulness is a test 
* by which a modern magazine must be judged. 


The picture-bejeweled magazine dangling at the end of a passing 
favor will not build prestige for its advertisers. An advertising 
medium must have ballast. 


The Fra and The Philistine are helping to make history, instead 
of merely recording it. The advertisements in the Elbert Hubbard 
Magazines set the pace for advertising writers. 

The Human-Interest Idea in advertising, like all other Big Ideas, 
was a long time arriving. Elbert Hubbard wrote the first adver- 
tisements that had literary salt enough to save them. 


Let me put your advertising problems up to him! We are at 
your service ! 


JAMES WALLEN, Advertising Manager 


The Roycrofters, East Hurora, A. 1). 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


@ There are books—and books, but when I can send you a larger 


The Mosher Books are books to love, 
and I am sure that I am not the only 
one that considers them the choicest of 
the books of to-day. 
@ Permit me to compliment you again 
on your exquisite catalogue. I do not 
know of a better Book that you could 
issue than a selection of these catalogue 
ms under one cover. Privately, I 
ave made such selection for my 
own use, but as that practically 
includes them all, it is no selection at 


all. 

@ Your books have arrived, and 
are exquisitely satisfactory in every 
way. ow certainly are a liter- 
ary philanthropist. I shall be glad 


order. 

@ Don’t forget to let us have your 
latest catalogue and all other adver- 
tising matter you get out. We think 
there is nothing published in this 
country to-day just like ‘‘ Bibelot.’’ 
q I have now a complete set and enjoy 
not only the possession, but the unusual 
range of beautiful English that The 
Bibelot affords in its quaint and ele- 

ant form. 

For two years this little volume has 
been a gift to me, but this year it will 
have to be a gift from myself, Its 
contents have always given me so 
much pleasure that I do not ever 
want to miss a number. 


@ From year to year Cat es have been issued with the view of making known, as no other form of advertising could 


make known, The Mosher 


and what they represent in up-to-date bookcraft. All possible value has been put into 
r 


these books by their publisher 3 so that to-day they are the only style of genuine hand-made paper editions at popula 
prices in America. Sent without charge to all who are interested in choice editions at moderate prices. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, Portland, Maine 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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DOROTHY PRIESTMAN 


LITERARY AGENT 
27 Eaxt 22d Street, New York 
MABEL HATTERSLEY, A.R.C.S., Associate 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


YOU may be able to write a big seller. Hundreds of 
dellars have been made in successful songs. Send 
us your WORDS or MELODIES. Acceptance guaranteed 
if available. Washington only place to secure copyright. 
H. Kirkus DuGpace Co , Desk 739, Washington, D. C. 


WRITERS : per 1,000 words or fraction. Over 


3,000 words: 40 cents. Address manuscripts to 
R. J. KURZ, Lit. Bureau, Chillicothe, Ohio 


fou need expert criticism on your 
manuscripts. We give it. SO0cents 


OSMOPOLITAN 


OPYRIGHT 


BUREAU seo rirtr ave.new york. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 4D. 


Sell Your Stories 


The Editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, Dr. J 
Berg Esenwein, in his Short-Story Course of 
forty lessons, will help you to give your stories 
the correct form and detail which only training 
makes possible. 


Story-writers must be made 
as well as born; they must 
master the details of con- 
struction if they would turn 
their talents to account. 


May we send you the names 
of students and graduates who 
have succeeded? And the suc- 
cess their letters prove is 
practical. It means recogni- 
tion, accepted manuscripts and 
checks from editors. Let us 
sen you our 250-page Cata- 

Dr. Esenwein aes.” sl 

(Mrs. ) Sallie P. Harrison of Tazewell, Va., 
says: ‘‘My first effort at short-story construction, 
done as a part of a lesson in the Home Corre- 
spondence Course, was accepted by a leading fic- 
tion magazine and I have been asked to do more 
along the = line. I am greatly indebted to 
The H. C. 

We also tie a course in Journalism, taught by 
Ernest Newton Bagg, formerly literary editor of 
the Boston Globe; and in all over One Hundred 
Home Study Courses, many of them under pro 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and foodie 
colleges. 250-page Catalogue free. Please address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 295, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


TELEPHONES 1623 AND 1824 BRYANT 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


Publishers, Bvoxsellers, Stationers, Printers 


FOREIG ye be oon, purchased the old established 


F. W. Christern (Orreen 
ete ofeifter, successors), foreign book 
sellers of this city dhesshy increasing the cupply ond vatisty of 
our booke in Freach iy cme ma eae Tye ant BOOKS 
of our already extensive foreign et he 
851 AND 853 SIXTH AVENUE, New YORK 
(nN. W. Con. 48TH STREET) 


F. M. HOLLY 
Established 1905 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


WRITERS 


I agree to find a publisher for every manuscript that I deem 
worthy of publication. Manuscripts are critically read and revised 
by me, and typed and otherwise properly prepared for the publisher 
by my experts. Translations in all languages. 


MODESTE HANNIS JORDAN 
615 W. 136th St., New York City. 
Send 10 Cents for Writers’ Leaflet of Instruction. 


FRANK HENRY RICE 
Hutbors’ Agent 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


Terms, 10 Per Cent 


No Reading Fee 1 Do Not Edit or Revise MS. 


LOUISE E. DEW 
LITERARY REPRESENTATIVE 


Manuscripts wanted. Criticism, revision, placing. 18 years’ editorial exper- 
ience. Circular upon request. Send 25 cents for 


“FROM THE EDITOR’S VIEW POINT” 
156 Fifth Avenue New York. 


A LARGE LIST 


Of magazines and moti menalngernenddinlind é mates 
Pein Sie hintaan Pee 
for twenty cents per 1,000 words. Write tcday for full particulars. 
HOMER H. KNODLE, DCecatur, Indiana 


Many unsuccessful manu- 
scripts simply nced expert 
revision to make them 


im oediatelv available. But 
mere publication doesn’t necessarily imply either literary success 
or large sales. Judicious editing wi!l net only secure acceptance 
fur many manuscripts hitherto unavailable, but it will obtain for a 
book such measure of literary and financial success as its possibil- 
ities deserve. This I can give, securing results that count. Such 
firms as Appleten, Putnams, Lippincott, etc., publish my own 
books. Why net let some leading house publish yours? Ad- 
dress: Editor, Box 814, 509 West J2ist Street, New York City. 


AUTHORS 


WE WANT A NOVEL 


for Fall, 1912, like Our ‘‘ Love in 
the Weaving,” which sold 5000 in 
one month. Forward your MS. for 
offer to 


BROADWAY PUBLISHING Co. 
885 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


’ DRAWING INE 
ETE 


AURINE CILAG 
PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING BOARD PASTE 
ae PASTE 
| oO CE PASTE 
| VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill- smelling inks and adhesives 
and aeons the Hiegins’ Inks and Adhe- 
sives. hey will be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon 


HIGGINS 


Piease mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Breakfast Cocoa | 


BOOKMAN Subscribers 
Take Notice 





Subscribers to THE BOOKMAN 

intending to change their addresses for 

For delicious natural F the summer months and desirous of re- 

flavor, delicate aroma, [& ceiving the magazine at thei summer 

absolute purity and _ address, will facilitate matters by notify- 

food value, the most 

important requisites 

of a good cocoa, it is 
the standard. 


ing us of the change on or before the 
15th of the month, otherwise the number 
issued at the end of the month will go to 
the OLD address. 


Trade-Mark On Every 
Package Please state OLD address as well 


as NEW. 





53 Highest Awards in 


istered i 
tepisterede. Europe and America 


| | DODD, MEAD & CO. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. | Publishers 


Dorchester, Mass. Established 1780 443 Fourth Avenue, Cor. 30th St., New York 














One-Piece COLLAR BUTTON 


The unbreakable standard of collar button perfection. Made in 14-K. 
Rolled Gold Plate that wears a lifetime; also in }0-K. and 14-K. Gold. 


A new button free for every one broken from any cause. At all good 
jewelers and haberdashers. Book'et tells the story. Free on request. 


| KREMENTZ & CO., 76 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 
Krementz Bodkin-Clutch Studs and Vest Buttons go in like a Needle— told like an Anchor. 
bitin SIR 9 ATED SR 


The New International Encyclopedia is the latest, 
most comprehensive, best arranged for ready reference 
and most practical encyclopedia published to-day ; com- 
parable only to the great German Myers and Brockhaus 
Encyclopedias. If you would know of this work, 
ASK THE MAN WHO USES IT, or address DODD, 
MEAD & COMPANY, 443 Fourth Ave., New York 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING C0., 


30 and 32 East 21st Street 


TELEPHONE NUMBER’ ; 


“ No one who smokes 


SURBRUG’S 
ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


oO # 
could ever attempt to describe its delights.” ~ 2 } @ ue { ~ 
The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly seasoned. , 
ot ~ “eee flavor; adds mildness; prevents li fi [10n} { 
ng. 
In the blending, seven different tobacces ere \ }, ete | sy | 
Surbru *s *“*Arcadia” is in a class by itseli— » N . = £ 7 
nothing so rich in flavor—so exhilarating in —— = es 
quality. A mild stimulant. ye ys 2 } 


AT YOUR DEALER’S. rae 
Send 10 CENTS for sample NT: > 


which will convince. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY, 


204 Broadway, New York. N EW YO RK 


This VOS@ style of Home 
Grand is a splendid grand 
piano, suited for any home 

) and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch and. 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-grade 
material and _ superb 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 


We deliver, when request- 
ed, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 


Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 


FREE—If you are interested in pianos let us send you our 
beautifully illustrated catalog that gives full information, 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
150 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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Sanatogen brings new strength to 
those who have fallen by the wayside 


Charles D. Sigsbee, 


ITH nervous vitality broken down—digestion and assimilation im- 
paired—men and women—their grip on life and success broken— 
fall by the wayside—victims of the stress and toil of our modern life. 


But every day, under just such conditions— more au moie men and women are 
learning to appreciate the splendid help proffered by Sanatogen. 

When your nerves fly signals of distress—telling p:: ‘nly that they need help-- 
nothing is more welcome than Sanatogen — marveious revitalizer of nerve healtl. 
Nerves have their own peculiar hunger—a hunger that must be always satisfied 3‘ 
you are to continue in health. When illness, worry or work drain tie nerves, they 
become exhausted and starved—they must be fed to restore their health. 


The answer to nerve hunger is a food answer—Sanatogen. Its nerve foods— 
glycerophosphate and purest albumen—are eagerly taken into the nerve cells, there 
to revitalize and endue the nerves with energetic health. 

When you remember that 15,000 physicians have endorsed Sanatogen — in 
writing—that a multitude of noted men and women have found their nerve-health 
answer in its use—you will probably decide it is your answer. 


This Remarkable Book FREE 


We ask you earnestly to cet acquainted with Sanatogen. Investigate our claims first if you like, 
and we are only too glad to have you do so. Ask your doctor about it, and in any case write 
at once for our book, ‘‘Our Nerves of Tomorrow,’’ written in an absorbingly interesting style, 
beautifully illustrated and containing facts and information of vital interest to you. This book 
also contains evidence of the value of/Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not obtainable from him, sent upon receipt of price 


Rear Admiral, U. 
writes: 
“After + thorough trial of Sanato- 
«en, | am convinced of its merits as 
a food and tonic. Its beneficial 
effects are beyond doubt.”’ 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., 


the eminent novelist-states- 

man, writes from London: 
“Sanatogen is to my mind a true 
food-tonie, feeding the nerves, in- 
creasing the energy, and giving fresh 
vigor to the overworked y and 
mind,” 


Mme. Sarah Grand 
Author of the “Heavenly 
Twins,” writes; 
“] began to take Sanatogen after 
nearly four years’ enforced idlene 
from extreme debility, and felt the 
benefit almost immediately, And 
now, after txking it steadily three 
times a day for twelve weeks, I fir 
myself able to enjoy both work and 
play again and also am able to do 
much of both as I ever did.” 


John Burroughs, 
the distinguished naturalist 
and author, writes: 
“T am sure [I have been great 
benefited by Sanatogen. My sie 
is fifty per cent. better than it 
one year ago, and my mind ard 
strength are much improved.’’ 


8S. Nave 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 28-B Irving Place, New York 
ee 
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A MASTERLY WESTERN NOVEL 


_AXMAN IN 
THE OPEN 


aa OX C) = 5 Ge ad ©] 01 OL C7 


} 


R. JESSE SMITH of Cariboo is his name. 

He is a little brother of the great woods, 

a friend of the wilderness. He is trapper, sailor, 
cowboy, ranger. He is a lover with a strong 
heart. Simple he is, and of quaint, abounding 
unfailing humor. He will tell you of the lovely 
singer whom chance brought to the forest like 
himself, and how he fought for her. He makes 
his bow to you and to the great public. _ Accept 


him as a fine, big, heart-warming comrade, for 
such indeed he is. 


Price $1.35 net The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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| Would Like One of Th 


FREE 


The BOOKMAN magazine announces that by a special arrange- 

ment with the publishers of the following books they are able to 

offer all books mentioned below as premiums for a subscription 
| covering periods as stated. 


“ Recollections of Men and Horses.” (Hamilton Busbey) 


A new book on horsemen and horses by this author which cannot fail to attract 
wide attention. List, $2.50. 
For one year subscription to THe BookMAN for 


“ Magazine Articles I Have Read.” 


This is a blank ruled book for keeping tab on the different magazine articles 
which one reads and wants to refer to at some time later on. A very valuable 
record which you could have. Divided into articles, scientific, poetry, fiction, 
drama, art, witticisms, quotations, etc. 

For one year subscription to THe Bookman for 


“ The Life of Daniel Coit Gilman.” 


Mr. Daniel Coit Gilman was president of Johns Hopkins University for twenty- 
five years, and later president of The Carnegie Institute. This is a large book 
done in De Luxe style and a rare treasure to any who are interested in Johns 
Hopkins University or who were personal friends of Mr. Gilman. List price, $3.50. 
For one year subscription to THE BookMAN for.. 


“The Diary of Philip Hone.” 


Mr. Philip Hone was one of the most noted politicians of his day, and this 
diary is the most entertaining and interesting book of its kind ever published. 
This is a valuable book for any one interested in the way politics were run in 
the early nineteenth century. (1825.) List, $3.00. 

For one year subscription to THe BookMAN for 


“Mr. Cleveland.” 


A personal impression of Hon. Grover Cleveland, by Jesse Lynch Williams. 
List, 50 cents. 

This swift, impressionistic sketch, done in sympathy and good taste by a close 
friend of Grover Cleveland. It is a word portrait, full of anecdotes and inci- 
dents chiefly during the time of President McKinley’s administration. 

For one year subscription to THe BookMAN for 


“Dutch New York.” (By Esther Singleton) 
List Price, $3.50 


This is a De Luxe copy (only 110 left) of New York in the seventeenth century. 
It is done in gold and deckle edge and is a valuable, authoritative book, profusel 

illustrated, showing fashions, furniture, jewelry, and architecture of that riod. 
For one year subscription to THe BookMAN for -00 


Any of the above books will be sent to your address for examination on receipt of $1.00, 
oa the subscription will begin with the current number. If you are not entirely satis- 
fied with your selection you may return same to us collect and we will refund your money 


Address BOOKMAN MAGAZINE, 443 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. City 
Enclosed find_________for which please send me on inspection 
The 


PIN THIS TO YOUR LETTER HEAD 


Please mentior THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Four Notable Books by CHARLES LEE 
** Rach of Mr. Lee’s books has a quality of its own, but they are all per- 


vaded by a quiet and subtle humor that proves their writer to be possessed of a 
highly agreeable and distinctive style.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Each volume, 12mo, $1.25 net 


The Widow Woman 


A laughable Comedy of Rustic Courtship. (J/lustrated.) 


Paul Carah, Cornishman 


The story of a native who returned home after seven years 
in the United States, and tried to prove to his townsmen that 
he was not a foreigner. (J/lustrated.) 


Our Little Town 


A delightful bundle of short stories, mostly centring round 
coastguard and fishing folk. 


Dorinda’s Birthday 


An idyll of love, dainty, fragrant and picturesque. The 
action takes place at the annual Village Feast, of which ancient 
custom an inimitable picture is given. (Frontispiece in color.) 


A Novel by a New Writer 
The Good Girl 


The daughter of a scoundrelly social parasite and ex-army 
officer marries one of her father’s victims, with whom she has 
fallen in love. The resulting drama, vivid and absolutely con- 
vincing, is rich in compelling realism and draws relentlessly to a 
climax as profoundly significant as it is inevitable. 


The Good Girl 


By VINCENT O’SULLIVAN 
Price $1.35 net; Postage 13 cents 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 31 W. 23d St., New York 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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A Selection of the Best for Sammer Reading 
Confirmed by the Critics 


BOTH SIDES OF THE SHIELD 


By MAJOR ARCHIBALD W. BUTT 


A Story as Charming as the Author’s Own Personality 
WITH A FOREWORD BY 


WILLIAM H. TAFT, President of the United States 
And a Short Account of the Author’s Life 


“It is a book a man might well be proud to leave behind him, for it could 
only have been written by a man of fine mentality—warmth of heart—of 
true reverence for the best in womanhood—and above all by a man in 
whose breast the flame of true patriotism brightly burned—the patriotism 
that was natural to one who was a loyal son of the South, and a true 
American.”--The Augusta Chronicle. 

The reading of this ideal Southern love story is like listening to a friend 
tell of actual experiences. The typical old Southern family—Ellen, the 
beautiful and heroic Southern girl, and Palmer, the Northern journalist, are 
characters so clear cut and real that on closing the book one feels the author 
must surely have given us a few pages from his own life. 


Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 


VIGOROUS AND SPIRITED TALES 


THE RAID OF THE GUERILLA 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 


The distinguished author of the “Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains” has here given us some 
additional and admirable stories of this picturesque and interesting region and people, full of humanity, 
racy of the soil, and told with the true art and sympathy which have won her so many thousands of readers. 


With illustrations by W. Herbert Dunton and Remington Schuyler. 12mo. Decorated cloth. $1.25 net; 
postpaid, $1.37 


A Spirited and Dashing Romance 
= = i THE LAST TRY 


The visit of René Bazin to America has aroused By JOHN REED SCOTT 


widespread interest in this immortal Frenchman’s Author of “The Colonel of the Red Huszars” | 

writings. ‘“‘The Penitent” is an exquisite study of My ye ingenious, and stirring fiction.”— 
, _ | New York Times. 

the pensant folk in Brittany, and the story of how “A tale of adventure that never slackens its 

Donatienne, the gay and pretty young wife, is led headlong pace. It is a lively and altogether satis- 

astray, and how she eventually returns to her | factory piece of fiction.”"—New York Tribune. 


: : . = “A novel none should side-step, for it would be 
stricken husband, is one of unusual power and in- missing the best one of the season.”—Grand 


sight into human nature. Rapids Herald. 


$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35 Colored illus. by Underwood. Cloth. $1.25 net; 
postpaid, $1.37 


FATE KNOCKS AT THE DOOR 


By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 
Author of “Routledge Rides Alone” (Nine Editions) 


“In a large range of story reading I have never chanced upon a nobler 
concept and act of love than this hero (Andrew Bedient) achieves in the 
climax, indeed, the idealism rises at last to the heights of Jeas Valjean’s 
devotion in the immortal ‘Les Miserables.’”"—Epwin MarkHAM. 


“Mr. Comfort sees deeply and his imagination carries him far. There 
are moments of capital insight in the chapters dealing with the fulness— 
and emptiness—of the lives of his group of woman-workers in New York 
- . . amd some pages of real meaning and beauty that should recommend 
the book to the woman of to-day.”.—New York Tribune. 


Frontispiece. Cloth. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY fitiishers. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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THE BLUE WALL 


BY RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


“A good mystery story which will hold the interest of the reader from the very first, 
which is well constructed, well sustained, and has something of the dramatic quality, is one 


of the most desirable things in the way of fiction, and one of the rarest. 
When the story has added to these good points the quality of real literary 


is all of this. 


The Blue Wall 


worth, of atmosphere, of style, of character and depth, it is something indeed out of the com- 


mon, and well worth talking about. 
read before.” 


With frontispiece in color and four illustrations. 


The Blue Wall is like nothing else you have ever 


$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37 


SUMMER READING 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON’S A HOOSIER CHRONICLE 


“The history of the making and marring of men in politics is strong 


sented, while throughout a _ certain 


conceived and graphically pre- 


high-mindednesson the part of the author makes itself felt refreshingly.” 


—Atlantic Monthly. 


Illustrated in color; $1.40 net; postpaid $1.56 


Polly of the Hospital Staff 
BY EMMA C. DOWD 
“A book of sunshine, good cheer, and a charming 
childhood.”—N. Y. World. ‘ 
Illustrated in color; $1.00 net; postpaid $1.08 
Lost Farm Camp 
BY HARRY H. KNIBBS 
“Has a fine tang of the forest."—N. Y. World. 
Illustrated; $1.25 net; postpaid $1.37 
High Bradford 
BY MARY ROGERS BANGS 


“Cape Cod stories are perennially in demand, and 
here is one of them which will not lack for readers.” 
—Boston Herald. 
$1.20 net; postpaid $1.30 


The Heart of Us 
BY T. RUSSELL SULLIVAN 


“A cleverly told romance of an earlier Boston.” 
—N. Y. World. 
$1.25 net; postpaid $1.36 


The Piain Path 
BY FRANCES N. S. ALLEN 


“A novel with a message for the human heart.” 
—Minneapolis Journal. 
$1.30 net; postpaid $1.43 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Christopher 
BY RICHARD PRYCE 
“A story of unusual, even remarkable strength, 
cleanliness and significance.”—N. Y. World. 
$1.35 met; postpaid $1.47 


Alexander’s Bridge 
BY WILLA S. CATHER 
“The story of a man with a divided soul 
a strong story.”—Chicago Tribune. 
$1.00 net; postpaid $1.10 


The Wrong Woman 
BY CHARLES D. STEWART 
“A fresh, sweet, outdoorsy love story, enlivened 
throughout with a twinkle of elusive humor.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
Illustrated; $1.25 net; postpaid $1.36 


Tales of a Greek Island 
BY JULIA D. DRAGOUMIS 
“Wonderfully human and vivid stories of life and 
Rapemne in modern Greece.”—Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. 
Illustrated; $1.35 net; postpaid $1.49 


The Luck of Rathcoole 
BY JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN 
“Dainty and charming as an old print, fascinating 
and readable.”—Living Age. 
Illustrated; $1.20 net; postpaid $1.31 


NEW YORK 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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Clothes for ¢ Outdoor Li Life fe \h Ms 


Clothes that stand the racket of fahing tramping, hunting, and | = 

look well through it all—they must have good stuff in 

Forestry Cloth is made by the American Woolen iil ae for 
this purpose. It is pure wool, protects the body, guards agumat chill 

It is closely woven, turns wind and showers. Soft gray green, blending with 
rocks and foliage. All weights. The registered trade mark name 


FORESTRY CLOTH 


IS STAMPED ON THE BACK OF THE CLOTH 
Forestry Cloth is used by the U. S. Government for its Forestry Service. 


For riding, motoring and golfing suits, the American Woolen Company makes 
a pure wool fabric, Olivauto Cloth —that has style on top of wearing quality. 
F Fomiapanee olive brown. ov worm, Doesn't show dust or grease me 


ough, =~ ar chen a we gt —— [Se Send A A 75 fox medi order | a I toe pity; 


AmencanWoolen Company 


Selling Agency Wm Wood. President. 
AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
American Woolen Bldg., 4th Ave., 18th to 19th Sts. 
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Sanatogen brings new strength to 
those who have fallen by the wayside 


paired—men and women—their grip on life and success broken— 
fall by the wayside—victims of the stress and toil of our modern life. 


But every day, under just such conditions— more au < more men and women are 
learning to appreciate the splendid help proffered by Sanatogen. 


When your nerves fly signals of distress—telling pis:nly that they need help-— 
nothing is more welcome than Sanatogen — marveious revitalizer of nerve healtt 
Nerves have their own peculiar hunger—a hunger that must be always satisfied 3 
you are to continue in health. When illness, worry or work drain the nerves, they 
become exhausted and starved—they must be fed to restore their health. 

The answer to nerve hunger is a food answer—Sanatogen. Its nerve foods— 
glycerophosphate and purest albumen—are eagerly taken into the nerve cells, there 
to revitalize and endue the nerves with energetic health. 

When you remember that 15,000 physicians have endorsed Sanatogen — in 
writing—that a multitude of noted men and women have found their nerve-health 
answer in its use—you will probably decide it is your answer. 


This Remarkable Book FREE 
We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. Investigate our claims first if you like, 
and we are only too glad to have you do so. Ask doctor about it, and in any case wri 
at once for our book, ‘‘Our Nerves of ,"’ written in an absorbingly in style, 
beautifully illustrated and containing facts and information of vital interest to you. 
also contains evidence of the value of /Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not obtainable from him, sent upon receipt of price 


Winiire nervous vitality broken down—digestion and assimilation im- 


Charles D. Sigsbee, 
Rear Admiral, U. S. Nave 
writes: 
“After a tho trial of 
gen, I am convinced of its merits as 
a food and tonic. Its beneficial 
effects are beyond doubt.”’ 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., 
the eminent novelist-states- 
man, writes from London; 

“Sanatogen is to my mind « true 

food-tonic, feeding the nerves, in- 

creasing the energy, and gi fresh 
vigor to the overworked ly and 
mind.” 


Mme. Sarah Grand 
Author of the “Heavenly 
Twins,” writes: 
“1 began to take Sanat after 
nearly four years’ enfi idleness 
from extreme debility, and felt the 
benefit almost immediately, And 
now, after taking it stendily three 
times a day for twelve w: find 
myself able to enjoy both work and 
play again and also am able to do as 
much of both as I ever did,” 


John Burroughs, 
the distinguished naturalist 
and author, writes; 
“TI am sure [ have been greatly 
benefited by Sanatogen. My sleep 
is fifty per cent. better than it was 
one year » and my mind and 


ago, 
strength are much improved.” 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 28-B Irving Place, New York 
RO RE CE, eS RC RON 
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Three 


Attractive New Books 


for Summer Travellers 


An Economical 
European 
Trip 


A Guide to 
the English 
Cathedrals 


Russia,—an 
Untrodden 
Land 

for the Tourist 


Publishers, 


How toVisit Europe on Next to Nothing 
By E, P, PRENTYS 


This clever little book shows how one American girl made a trip 
abroad, lasting ten weeks, during which she saw London, Oxford, Strat- 
ford, and in fact many of the places of interest in the southern part of 
England; visited Brussels, Antwerp, Rouen, and other places in Belgium 
and France; made a stay in Paris; thence to the Riviera; and finally 
home. She not only tells how she did it, but how it can be done com- 
fortably and pleasantly for $300. For any one who wants to go abroad 
on a moderate outlay, this intelligently written book, with tables of ex- 
penses day by day, will be a find indeed. 


With many illustrations. Handy pocket size. $1.00 met. (Postage 
10¢c. extra.) 


How to Visit the English Cathedrals 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


Author of “How to Visit the Great Picture Galleries,” etc. 


Miss Singleton, who for some years has rendered invaluable service 
in making the way of the tourist and sightseer easier, has added another 
and an important volume to her series of handbooks. English cathedrals, 
their history, associations, and architecture are described in the easiest and 
mvst convenient manner for the tourist. The author, who combines great 
facility and long practice in the preparation of such a book, has made, it 
is safe to say, the most up-to-date, clearest and best arranged guide to 
the cathedrals of England that has yet been published. 


With numerous illustrations; a brief history of English architecture; 
a glossary of architectural terms, etc. Handy pocket size, $2.00 net. 
(Postage 15¢. extra.) 


The Tourist’s Russia 


The Only Tourist’s Guide to Russia Published in English 


By RUTH KEDZIE WOOD 


Author of “Honeymooning in Russia” 


As there is no English guide-book to Russia, English and American 
tourists to that country are compelled to do the best they can with German, 
French and Russian books. Yet Russia is an extremely interesting country 
to visit, has the merit of not being crowded with tourists, and is reached 
far more easily than most people imagine. The new Russian steamship line 
from New York to Libau carries its passengers in commodious and 
luxurious boats direct to Russia; the difficulties of transportation, pass- 
ports, etc., can be smoothed by an intelligent guide-book like “The Tourist’s 
Russia”; and Russia, a new country for the American tourist, is thus 
made accessible. 


With list of Tourist Cities in Russia, hotels, banks, consulates, routes, 
many illustrations, and a map. 12mo. $1.25 net. (Postage 12c. extra.) 


DODD MEAD & CO., New York 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 





THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


A BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST TO 
TRANSATLANTIC TRAVELERS 


An Unsinkable Titanic 


Every Ship Its Own Lifeboat 
By J. BERNARD WALKER 


Editor of ‘‘The Scientific American ’’ 


Apart from the appalling loss of life on the Titanic, the most serious 
feature of that disaster was the suddenness with which the great ship went 
down; for the builders and owners of the ship, to say nothing of her passen- 
gers, were united in the belief that this, the latest and largest of the trans- 
atlantic liners, was unsinkable by any of the ordinary accidents of the sea. 

Many a good ship before the Titanic had run into an iceberg and survived 
the ordeal. How came it, then, that a vessel which, because of her size and 
up-to-date construction, was supposed to be peculiarly safe against sinking, 
so quickly went to the bottom at the very first test of her strength and 
stability ? 

The loss of the Titanic was due to the omission of certain features of 
construction, simple and easily understood, which, had they been incorporated, 
would have carried the great ship safely through the disaster. The object 
of this work is to give a simple explanation of these facts, and show that it is 
possible, by slight changes in the construction, to render every passenger ship 
so secure against sinking that a repetition of the late tragedy will be abso- 
lutely impossible. 

The work contains some thirty or forty illustrations, including plans 
and photographs of the Great Eastern, the safest passenger vessel ever built; 
of the Titanic; and of the most notable of the big transatlantic liners of the 
present day. A chapter of vital interest will be one discussing the relative 
value of the safety construction in a few of the best-known ships. 


With Illustrations and Diagrams 
Small 12mo, $1.00 Net. Postage, 10c. Extra 


NOW READY 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 





THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


ENTERTAINING NEW FICTION 


Her Weight 
InGol George Barr 
M¢ Cutcheon 


A gay and clever story of a CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY. a MAN ABOUT TOWN, 
and a YOUNG LADY who could neither GAIN NOR LOSE WEIGHT without 
FINANCIAL COMPLICATIONS. 


Recently Published. For Sale at all Bookstores. 


Illustrated. $1.00 Net. (Postage 10c. extra.) 


The Mystery of 
The Boule 


Cabinet 2y Burton E, Stevenson 


One of the cleverest detective stories of recent years—beautifully constructed and 
beautifully baffling. 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.30 net Postpaid, $1.43 


My Lady ‘ 


Caprice Jeffery Farnol 


This charming love story, the first book by the author of “The Broad Highway,” is in 
every way worthy of him. 
Small 12mo. $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10 


The Essential 
Thing ‘ Arthur Hodges 


A powerful story, done on bold and striking lines, of society life in New York. 
Frontispiece in color by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, $1.30. Postpaid, $1.43 


Midnight at k 
Mears House Harrison Jewell Holt 


Not a story to go to sleep over; but if you want to be mystified, and kept in suspense, 
and surprised, and have little thrills chasing along your spine, read it. 
Illustrated. i2mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


ENTERTAINING NEW FICTION | 


Through an accident the heroine of 
this story loses her memory completely. 


Her past life is blotted out and she 
begins a new existence, under a new 
name, and with a different husband. 


She has not the breath of a suspicion, 
you understand, that she had ever been 
any one else, and ever had another hus- 
band. 


This is a remarkable case of “dual 
personality.” How is this woman, with 
two lives and two husbands, one and the 
same person? 


What does the law say about it? 


What do her two husbands say, when 
they discover the secret? 


By WILLIAM R. CASTLE, Jr. 


A story well worth reading, for your own pleasure, 
and to recommend f eas eel of your friends, 


12mo. $1.30 net. Postpaid, $1.43 


THE BUTTERFLY HOUSE 


By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 
Author of “A Humble Romance,” “A New England Nun,” etc 


“Keen psychology and the power of effective humanization are the strong points of 
Mrs. Freeman’s art. Fairbridge, ‘the little New Jersey village’ that serves as back- 
ground for her new story, grows as real to the reader as any street in Chicago.”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


Illustrated by Paul Julien Meylan. 12mo. $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.30 


PETER cumin 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN 
Author of “A Lame Dog’s Diary,’ e 


Another of those leisurely, well-written, deliciously humorous novels of English 
society, by the author of the deservedly popular “A Lame Dog’s Diary.” 


12mo. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 


THE MAID OF THE WHISPERING HILLS 


By VINGIE E, ROE 


“For those who love adventure this is just the story, combining romance and danger 
in a way to stir the heart and afouse the imagination.”"—New Orleans Picayune. 


Illustrated by George Gibbs. 12mo. $1.30 net. Postpaid, $1.43 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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MINION LINE 


EASTER VACATIONS 


MOST DELIGHTFUL TRIPS TO 
POINT COMFORT, NORFOLK,’ RICHMOND OR WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Only Direct Line to OLD POINT COMFORT 


5 P 
—s 


and NORFOLK Without Change 


Hot or cold Sea Water Baths can be procured on Steamer without charge. 
Steamers are all equipped with the United Wireless Telegraph System. 


STEAMERS SAIL EVERY WEEK DAY AT 3 P. M. 
Tickets and Stateroom Reservation, Pier 25, North River, Foot of North Moore Street, New York 


Phone 3900 Franklin 
W. L. WOODROW, Traffic Manager 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, Desk B. 


J. J. BROWN, General Passenger Agent 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


There are books—and books, but 
he Mosher Books are books to love, | 


and I am sure that 1 am not the only 
one that considers them the choicest of 
the books of to-day. 
@ Permit me to compliment you again 
on your exquisite catalogue. I do not 
know of a better Book that you could 
issue than a selection of these catalogue 
ems under one cover. Privately, I 
ave made such selection for my 
own use, but as that practically 
~ og them all, it is no selection at 
a 
@ Your books have arrived, and 
are ee satisfactory in every 
way. You certainly are a liter- 
ary philanthropist. I shall be glad 


when I can send you a larger 
order. 
|@ Don’t forget to let us have your 
latest catalogue and all other adver- 
tising matter you get out. We think 
there is nothing published in this 
‘country to-day just like ‘‘ Bibelot.’’ 
@ I have now a complete set and enjoy 
_ not only the possession, but the unusual 
| range of beautiful English that The 
| Bibeloi affords in its quaint and ele- 
| gant form. 
| i For two years this little volume has 
been a gift to me, but this year it will 
have to be a gift from myself, Its 


| contents have always given me so 


much pleasure that I do not ever 


| want to miss a number. 





@ From year to year ey epee been issued with the view of making known, as no other form of advertising could 


make known, The Mosher 


and what they represent in up-to-date bookcraft. Ali 


possible value has been put into 


Remote Sp eh ges only style of genuine hand-made paper editions at popular 


prices in America. 


t without charge to all who are interested in choice editions at moderate prices. 


THOMAS: B. MOSHER, Portland, Maine 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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SONG POEMS WANTED 


YOU re My able to write a big seller. Hundreds of 
dol have been made in successful songs. Send 
us your WORDS or MELODIES. Acceptance guaranteed 
if available. Washington only place to secure copyright. 
H. Krrxus Ducpace Co., Desk 739, Washington, D. C. 


0. HENRY MATERIAL WANTED 

I am collecting all biographical letters, li 
ana tinal ‘ ap pray tape a we 
anybody who has anything of the kind. His auto- 

a are Please address H. P. 
Saoer. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, L. |, 


OSMOPOLITAN 


RIGHT 


Sell Your Stories 


The Editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, in his Short-Story Course of 
forty lessons, will help you to give your stories 
the correct form and detail which only training 
makes possible, 

Story-writers must be made 
as well as borm; they must 
master the details of con- 
struction if they would turn 
their talents to account. 


May we send you the names 
of students and graduates who 
have succeeded? And the suc- 
cess their letters prove is 
practical. It means recogni- 
tion, accepted manuscripts and 
ao from editors. -. us 

. send you our 2so-page Cata- 

Dr. Esenwein logue. 

(Mrs.) Sallie P. Harrison of Tazewell, Va., 
says: ‘My first effort at short-story construction, 
done as a part of a lesson in the Home Corre- 
spondence Course, was accepted by a leading fic- 
tion magazine and I have been asked to do more 
along the same line. I am greatly indebted to 
The H.C. S.” 

We also offer a course in Journalism, taught by 
Ernest Newton Bagg, formerly literary editor of 
the Boston Globe; and in all over One' Hundred 
Home Study Courses, many of them under pro- 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and leading 
colleges. 250-page Catalogue free. Please address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 295, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


TELEPHONES 1623 AND 1624 BRYANT 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 

L We have the old established 
aid & Pfeiffer, aqeemeeny, foreign book- 
our books io Fench, Ceaman, Italian, Spen- 
p Sal te ee ye 
851 AND 853 SIXTH AVENUE 
(nu. W. Con. 487TH STREET. 


New YORK 


F. M. HOLLY 
Established 1905 
. Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Ave., NEw YoRK 


WRITERS 


I to find a publisher for every manuscript that I deem 
worthy of publication. Manuscripts are critically read and revised 
by me, and typed and otherwise properly prepared for the publisher 
by my experts. Translations in all languages. 


MODESTE HANNIS JORDAN 
615 W. 136th St., New York City. 
Send 10 Cents for Writers’ Leaflet of Instruction. 


FRANK HENRY RICE 


futbors’ gent 
50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


Terms, 10 Per Cent 


No Reading Fee I Do Not Edit or Revise MS. 


LOUISE E. DEW 
LITERARY REPRESENTATIVE 


Man wanted. Criticism, revision, placing. 18 yecrs’ editorial exper- 
fence. Circular upon request Send 25 cents ar 4 


“FROM THE EDITOR’S V 
156 Fifth Avenue — saa York. 


A LARGE LIST 
Of rteagee ; kind 
aby ye pd mage om mee om ag roc 
for twenty cents per 1,000 words. ‘Write today for full particulars. 
HOMER H. KNODLE, Decatur, Indiana 


DOROTHY PRIESTMAN 


LITERARY AGENT 
27 East 224 Street, New York 
MABEL HATTERSLEY, A.R.C.S., Associate 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


AUTHORS 


WE WANT A NOVEL 
for Fall, 1912, like Our ‘‘ Love in 
the Weaving,” which sold 5000 in 
one month. Forward your MS. for 
offer to 


BrRoADWAY PUBLISHING Co. 
885 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PASTE 
CE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Pinest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and i]l-smelling inks and adhesives 
and aden the Higgins’ Inks and Adhe- 
stves. hey wili be a revelation to y 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, an 
withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, W. Y. 


Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Is of Unequaled Quality 


For delicious natural = 

flavor, delicate aroma, 
absolute purity and & 
food value, the most 

important requisites 

of a good cocoa, it is 

the standard. 


Trade-Mark On Every 
Package 


53 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 


Mr. Advertising Man-—ter’s a book that should be on your desk 


The Typography of Advertisements 


By F, J. TREZISE 


Professor Walter Dill Scott says: «It is one of the best books on advertising, and 
I shall include it in my list of approved books on the subject of advertising. It 
is well written, is absolutely trustworthy in statement, and artistically gotten up. 
I congratulate Zhe Inland Printer on the work,”’ 


The author makes typographical display a living part of 
salesmanship. Look at the table of contents: 
Importance of Good Advertising Display The Department-Store Advertisement 
Laying out the Advertisement Hand-Lettered Advertisements 
j i Agency Advertisements 
Illustrations in Advertisements 
On the Use of Borders How to Set the Advertisement 


Printed in two colors; 136 pages; 65 illustrations, handsome board cover 


Price, $2.00 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. CHICAGO, ILLINOSS 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 








SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING C0., 


30 and 32 East 21st Street 


Se ESE 
TELEPHONE NUMBER’ ; : : 930 GRAMERCY 


** No one who smokes 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights."” — 
The Tobrccos areati aged; thoroughly seasoned. 
Age —_- flavor; adds mildness; prevents 
In the blending, seven different tobaccos ere 


used, 

Surbru *s “Arcadia” is in a class by itseli— 
nothing so rich in flavor—so exhilarating in 
quality. A mild stimulant. 

AT YOUR DEALER’S. 

Send f 1 

10 CENTS fhien will convinces. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY, 


204 Broadway, New York. iN aay’ YO RKés 


This VOS@ style of Home 
Grand is a splendid grand 
piano, suited for any home 
and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained bythe 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-grade 
material and superb 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 


We deliver, when request- 
ed, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 


Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 


FREE—If you are interested in pianos let us send you our 
beautifully illustrated catalog that gives full information, 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
150 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK 

























An Argument for Advertisers 


Every magazine advertiser knows that mere volume 
of inquiry does not necessarily mean a large amount of 
business. 

An advertiser who pays $500 for a page of advertis- 
ing that brings him one thousand replies from a class of 
people who write for samples, but do not buy, is wasting 
his money. 

Another medium with smaller circulation and a low 
page rate may bring only ten replies, but the percentage 
of orders to replies may be very high. Here is where 
quality counts. 

Quality is a factor in all publicity which must be 
taken into account—it is really of more importance than 
quantity. 

There is a class of people who are buyers of good, 
high-grade articles who do not cut out and fill in coupons 
and mail them, ordering samples of free literature. They 
buy where they are accustomed to, and may never write 
directly to the advertiser. 

THE BOOKMAN has a circulation of the finest 
quality, and the quantity of this circulation, together 
with its low advertising rate, makes it a good medium 
for the general advertiser as can be found. 

THE BOOKMAN has no waste circulation. When 
you use it for advertising, you reach a picked list of 
American buyers in every part of the country—a new 
list, a new market—not the same people who read your 
advertisements in other mediums. 

You can pay more for advertising space in other 
magazines than THE BOOKMAN, but you cannot get 
better value for your money. 


THIS PAGE FOR SALE 


For Particulars Address 


RALPH E. DEWITT, Business Manager 
THE BOOKMAN MAGAZINE, 443 Fourth Ave., New York City 


















